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Swiss Knight 


Down from his Alpine village 

rode the Swiss Knight, am- 

bassador of Gerber & Co., Ltd., 

of Thoune, Switzerland. His 

cause, to win all lands ’round 

about to the unusual goodness 

of Petit Swiss Gruyére Cheese. 

That was sixteen years ago. 

Today every European stronghold from the Atlantic to 

the Black Sea has capitulated. England and the British 
Colonies have sworn fealty. 

And then the Swiss Knight, urged by adherents who 
espoused his cause abroad, landed in America, Allied 
with Advertising Headquarters the Swiss Knight planned 
an attack on the great New York trading area. 

Weeks before a lance was laid in rest or a blade 
drawn, emissaries carried proclamations to the trade. 
Almost to a man—including the ever-conservative chain 
stores—retailers raised the Swiss Knight’s standard. 

The advertising has been launched. Reports suggest 
a triumphal entry rather than a prolonged siege. 
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Why We Believe in Working with 
Wholesalers—Not for Them 


Some Experiences in Co-operative Effort Which Show the Evils of Too 
Much Co-operation 


By R. J. Fries 


Sales Manager, The Davol Rubber Company 


yous years ago, the Davol 
Rubber Company put its first 
“detail man” on the road. At 
one time during the last four 
years we have had as many as 
eleven men doing “detail” work. 
Today, we have only four. The 


reason we have cut down on the 
number of men doing this type of 


work is that we have discovered 
that unless such work is planned 
along different lines than are usu- 
ally followed the cost of main- 
taining it is far out of propor- 
tion to value received and that in 
the long run such work, instead 
of really helping the wholesaler 
and the company, actually works 
to the detriment of both. 

By “detail work” we mean what 
is usually called “co- operation with 
the wholesaler’s salesmen.” Our 
original idea in sending out our 
“detail men” was that these men 
would be co-operating salesmen. 
They were to go to our whole- 
salers with tested plans for selling 
Davol products. They were to 
talk at meetings of wholesalers’ 
salesmen, telling these salesmen 
the best methods of increasing 
their Davol volume. They were 


to work with individual salesmen ' 


on the road, taking orders which 
were to be credited to the whole- 
saler. In this way, we hoped the 
wholesalers’ salesmen would be 
able to increase their own sales of 
Davol products with a resulting 
benefit to both the wholesaler and 
our company. 


There is nothing new about 
this idea, particularly among com- 
panies which distribute, as we do, 
largely through wholesalers who 
have exclusive territory agree- 
ments. In some fields, I know, 
this type of work has been looked 
upon with suspicion by the whole- 
saler who has felt that the manu- 
facturer was trying to push his 
own products at the sacrifice of 
others. In our field, however, and 
in other fields, the average whole- 
saler has been quick to welcome 
this type of work. I think it is 
safe to say that there is more of 
this kind of co-operation in all 
industries today than there has 
ever been in the past. That fact 
alone has been responsible for 
many manufacturers who are not 
at present doing this kind of work 
investigating such work with the 
belief that it is of great value. 

Perhaps it is of great value. 
Our experience has taught us that 
men working as our “detail men” 
operate can do both a manufac- 
turer and a wholesaler a lot of 
good. But we have discovered a 
number of pitfalls and various 
developments which have not bene- 
fited us and we feel that we can 
be of service to other manufac-. 
turers by showing them some of 
the things they should not do, as 
well as some of the things they 
should do. 

First I want to show how the 
co-operative idea, as carried out 
by our “detail men,” falls down 
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and then I want to point out what 
we believe to be the proper method 
of carrying on co-operative work 
with wholesalers. 

In the first place, we found the 
majority of our wholesalers only 
too glad to accept the services of 
our “detail men.” They realized 
that there was more volume to be 
procured from rubber products but 
were frank to admit they were 
not so well equipped as we were 
to show their men how to get this 
volume. Therefore, we had little 
trouble in getting 
access to wholesale 
sales forces. As 
the work developed, 
we found _ that 
wholesalers were 
eager to have our 
“detail men” work 
with their  sales- 
men and frequent- 
ly we got requests 
from wholesalers 
to send one of our 
men to work with 
them. 

We soon found, 
however, that the 
“detail men” were 
beginning to do 
work that should 
have been done by 
the wholesalers’ 
salesmen. One of 
our men working a 
territory with a wholesale sales- 
man would get a large volume of 
orders while the wholesale sales- 
man took none. When our man 
left the territory we found, in 
many cases, that his visit had 
made very little difference to the 
wholesale salesman’s volume. In 
other words, the wholesaler was 
letting our man take care of Davol 
orders. Our man might as well 
have been a specialty man work- 
ing direct, except that the whole- 
saler was getting his regular profit 
on orders turned in by’ our man. 

In an address to our salesmen 
which I made last December this 
is the way I explained what has 
happened : 

“The adding of 


‘detail’ work 
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several years ago was decided 
upon with the idea in mind of 
placing at the disposal of our dis- 
tributors well-informed men capa- 
ble of rendering assistance in edy- 
cating the distributors’ salesmen 
in the correct manner and proper 
method of selling rubber voods 
Many of our distributors, and we 
fear some of our jobbing sales 
forces, have assumed that the ‘de- 
tail man’s’ function was to go out 
and cover a distributor’s territory 
on a selling campaign. This was 
far from the origi- 
nal idea and is not 
only impractical 
owing to the cost, 
but also is eco- 
nomically wrong 
when applied to a 
standard staple line 
such as ours.” 
Perhaps I can 
give a better idea 
of what is likely 
to happen by quot- 
ing some figures 
from a letter sent 
us by one of our 
“detail men.” This 
letter is particu- 
larly valuable when 
you realize that 
the man who wrote 
it was really show- 
ing us just why he 
Was an uneconom 
ical employee. 

He first pointed out that each 
of ten new customers cost us 300 
per cent more than the amount 
of their initial orders—not ex- 
actly an economical proposition 
Next he quoted figures to show 
that the cost of doing detail work 
is growing continually. A little 
table that is revealing is printed 
below. 

In other words, each year it 
requires more orders to get the 
same volume of business. This 
man predicted that in 1927 it would 
require 900 orders to get $17,000 
worth of business. 

“Now it can be concluded,” he 
said in his letter, “that in accor- 
dance with all indications it is 





584 orders 
733 orders 
800 orders 


approximately $17,000 of busi ness 
approximately $17, "000 of business 
approximately $17,000 of business 
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Look in the April Issue 
of Woman's Home Companion 


A look through the April issue of 
Woman's Home Companion will 
show the following representative 
examples of advertisements prepared 
by The H. K. McCann Company for 


its clients. 


Page 59 Del Monte Canned Fruits 

Page 72 Borden's Evaporated Milk 

Page 85 Del Monte Peas 

Page 90 Hawaiian Crushed and 
Sliced Pineapple 

Page 96 Del Monte Spinach 

Page 97 Borden's Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk (for in- 
fant feeding) 

Page 104 Beech-Nut Foods 


THE H. K.M°CANN.COMPANY 


\W YORK 


ICAGO 


cAdvertising 


CLEVELAND Pie RUDY SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES Fay @ MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 
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only a question of time before 
we (as well as other concerns, be- 
cause I believe all are in a similar 
position) will be foreed to depart 
from this method of selling help 
for their distributors and that the 
jobbers’ men will be forced to the 
point of full production on their 
own efforts and accounts.” 

To his letter was appended the 
following table: 


Mar. 17, 1927 


carries many thousands of items 
and can’t be censured for grasping 
at the chance to get help in pushing 
some of these items when such 
work doesn’t have to be done by 
his salesmen. Our wholesalers, as 
a whole, understood thoroughly 
what we wanted to do and had 
the best intentions of co-operating. 
Many of them did derive real 
benefit from the detail work. But 





Calls 
First Week 
Second Week 
Third Week 
Fourth Week 
Fifth Week 
Sixth Week 


Customers 
Guys Orders 
/ 


Old 
New Customers 
Sales Orders Sales 
$166.42 +s 


315.79 4 77.14 
223.14 ° Pen 
253.00 2 45.68 
379.80 4 110.78 
321.22 ‘ e< 
81 $1659.37 10 $233.60 





Comparing this table with the 
man’s salary and expense we found 
that the cost per call was $2.92 
and the cost per order was $6.52. 
The cost, however, of new cus- 
tomer orders was $59.32, 

Obviously, such work is not 
economical, a fact we have known 
for some time and which we had 
already taken steps to correct at 
the time we received the letter. 
The letter, however, was interest- 
ing to us as bearing out our be- 
liefs. Since this man works in a 
territory which is thickly settled, 
we have every reason to believe 
that the costs would run even 
higher in certain other territories. 

Here is another angle to the 
proposition. We found that the 
“detail work” was by no means 
increasing sales as it should. In 
fact, in certain instances as soon 
as our men left a territory job- 
bers’ sales fell off. This meant 
that our distributors, as I pointed 
out in my speech to our salesmen, 
were looking upon our men as 
specialty salesmen and letting them 
do the work. If we could have 
secured a satisfactory profit on 
these sales the situation wouldn’t 
have been so bad—but we were 
turning the regular profit over to 
our wholesalers. In addition, there 
were other fairly obvious draw- 
backs which I won’t go into here. 

Understand that I am not blam- 
ing our wholesalers too much. The 
average wholesaler in our field 


we believe and have believed for 
some time that more benefit can 
be derived from less co-operation 
than is offered by our plan 

In the first place, the average 
“detail work” as done in our field 
and other fields tends to let the 
jobber salesman step out from 
under. He adopts a “let George 
do it” attitude, not because he is 
lazy, but because he has so many 
items to sell that he welcomes help 
which will enable him to get more 
volume on other items in his line. 

In the second place, such an 
attitude tends to weaken a job- 
ber’s sales on a certain item after 
the “detail man” has departed. 
Obviously, we cannot keep men 
working the same territory for any 
one jobber for any length of time 
and the result is that when the 
man has left the territory, the job- 
ber salesman tends to lighten up 
on his effort to push our products. 
This means that both the com- 
pany and the jobber lose. 

Third, the cost of selling is 30 
high that it is not economical. 

Fourth, experience has shown 
that such work does not develop 
the volume of new orders it 
should, partly because the “detail 
man” in an effort to keep his vol- 
ume up to where it pays his sal- 
ary inevitably tends toward get- 
ting orders from old customers 
while he slights new customers. 

Now it may seem that I have 
drawn a pretty black picture. | 
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The Standard Union 
is the only newspaper 
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circulation is 100% 
readers. | , 
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have done so intentionally be- 
cause I wanted to emphasize the 
dangers of such work before 
bringing up its advantages. I 
wanted to paint my picture so that 
the manufacturer who is trembling 
on the brink of starting such work 
will realize that the mere fact that 
a great many manufacturers are 
co-operating with wholesalers does 
not necessarily mean that any kind 
of a co-operative plan will work. 

As a matter of fact, we do be- 
lieve that “detail work” in a modi- 
fied form will be really helpful to 
both jobber and manufacturer. We 
know it will be, despite the figures 

have quoted. Any company 
working on an exclusive jobber 
basis can well offer its distributors 
selling co-operation which will 
benefit both the jobber and the 
manufacturer. We believe in 
working with the jobber and to 
that end have never encouraged 
sales of Davol labeled goods to 
chains and department stores, al- 
though there is big volume to be 
gained through those outlets. The 
independent retailer and whole- 
saler does not need to fear that 
Davol products with the Davol 
label will find their way in vol- 
ume into cut-price channels. 

But we do believe that too 
much close co-operation spoils the 
distributor in the sense that too 
much help spoils a child. There- 
fore, our co-operative efforts to- 
day are aimed almost entirely 
along educational lines. 

With this in mind, we have 
been gradually dropping our “de- 
tail men.” At present we have 
four. Two of these are working 
in territories where their help is 
especially needed and where we 
know they are doing a lot of 
good. The work of other “de- 
tail men” has been taken over by 
some of our salesmen whose ter- 
ritories permit them to do this 
kind of work along with their 
regular sales work. 

Today, our “detail men” are 
shock troops. We want to de- 
velop them to the point where 
sometimes they may be idle be- 
cause there is no work for them 
to do, and yet always be ready to 
jump into a territory where, for 
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some reason or other, there is a 
call for special effort. 

Today, our “detail men” do some 
of the things they have always 
done. They address meetings oj 
wholesale, salesmen. We find that 
wholesalers, as a rule, like this 
type of co-operation and are glad 
to get it. In talking to wholesale 
salesmen our “detail men” go over 
our proposition thoroughly, ex- 
plaining where Davol products are 
superior and showing the whole- 
sale salesmen how rubber goods 
should be sold. This type of work 
is extremely valuable, particularly 
where the manufacturer has the 
jobber’s good-will. 

Our “detail men” still go into 
the territory with wholesale sales- 
men. But now they go out with 
a new attitude. Formerly, they 
were selling Davol products. To- 
day, they are showing wholesale 
salesmen how to sell Davol prod- 
ucts. There is a big difference 
there and an important difference. 
We don’t want our “detail men” 
to work with experienced whole- 
sale salesmen who already know 
how to sell the line. By doing so 
they merely give the salesmen a 
chance to devote more time to 
other items. We want our “de- 
tail men” to work with new whole- 
sale salesmen who do not under- 
stand our line and to help them 
learn how to sell Davol products. 
This type of work is needed and 
is appreciated by the wholesaler 
and his new salesmen. 

Our “detail men” are getting 
orders—but their emphasis is on 
new accounts. They can only 
justify themselves as order builders 
by building orders where there 
were no orders before. Once a 
new account has been developed, 
however, that account must be 
covered by the regular jobber 
salesman covering that territory. 
It is only right that the jobber 
salesmen should take care of such 
accounts. 

Of course, our “detail men” do 
not neglect old accounts entirely. 
Frequently, through competitive 
conditions or. for other reasons, 
old accounts will be lost and the 
wholesale salesman will not be 
(Continued on page 178 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
EDITORIAL PROGRAM 


But a perfect reception in over 
80,000 homes whose readers 
are interested first in building, 
decorating, furnishing—and of 


ae course, a colorful garden. 


s on 
only 
idere READER INTEREST? 
there Well, for instance, 2000 letters 
- = r month asking our Home 
oped, p ° 

uilder Service Department for 
sbber helpful advice. 
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»bber Circulation 80,000 net paid (ABC) rebate-backed, 
such guaranteed—actual distribution 90,000 copies— 
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° 8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 














Now I Ask You 


Fifty Test Questions for Advertising Men Arranged 


By Thomas L. Masson 


a” you were hiring a young man 
as a copy writer, office assis- 
tant, or salesman, with a view to 
his possibilities for the future; or, 
if you were yourself starting out 
and wanted a live-wire partner, 
what would you expect him to 
know? 

Such a young man should have 
a general knowledge of affairs, 
history and literature, and in addi- 
tion should have a somewhat more 
definite contact with current peri- 
odical and newspaper literature, 
without necessarily being an ex- 
pert. The following questions 
have been compiled as a test, two 
marks being given for each correct 
answer, or a total of 100 per cent. 
For example, if only forty ques- 
tions are answered correctly, then 
the rating would be 80 per cent. 
The answers will be found on page 
159. See how many you can get. 

If anyone thinks he can prepare 
a better list of test questions, he 
is at liberty to try his hand. The 
final word remains to be said. 

oo 2 


1. Who in an advertising agency 
decides upon the list of mediums? 

2. When is sampling most effec- 
tive? 

3. Are daily newspapers national 
or local mediums? 

4. What is meant by outdoor ad- 
vertising ? 


5. Who is— 


(a) O. C. Harn; (b) Condé Nast; 

(c) Barron sw % (d) A. W. 

Erickson; (e) S. Latshaw; (f) 

Wallace C. FAD (g) Sunny 

Jim; (h) Stanle Resor; (i) Al- 

r.; (j) Wm. H. 

Ph hoebe Snow; (1) 

(m) A. D. 

H. K. McCann; (0) 

(~. Kerwin H. Ful- 

ton; (q) E. 7. Meredith; (r) Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr. 


6. Name the two principal divi- 
sions of agricultural publications. 

7. What is the largest group of 
newspapers under a single owner- 
ship? 

8. If you were appointed adver- 


tising manager of an autornobile 
manufacturing company, what 
would be your first procedure? 

9. Name the two leading jour- 
nals for advertisers in respect to 
circulation and prestige. 

10. If you were asked to fur- 
nish a complete list of all the pub- 
lications in a given industry or 
section of the country, where 
would you go to get the informa- 
tion? 

11. If a manufacturer asked 
your advice as to publishing a 
house-organ and soliciting adver- 
tising among the concerns from 
which he buys his supplies, what 
would be the tenor of your re- 
sponse ? 

12. What is a Milline? 

13. Name three economic func- 
tions of advertising. 

14. List six styles or types of 
advertising copy. 

15. When unfair competition 
arises in an industry where can a 
complaint be filed? 

16. What Government regulation 
affects the size of coupons in ad- 
vertising in second-class publica- 
tions ? 

17. Can the photograph of a liv- 
ing person be used in advertising? 

18. Where can a trade-mark be 
registered? 

ow is 
copyrighted ? 

20. In the advertising of what 
products are the following referred 
to: Halitosis, Dermutation, Co- 
medones ? 

21. What do the following stand 
for: A.B.C. A.N.P.A. A.N.A. 
A.B.P. NOAB A.P.A. I.A.A. 
A.A.A.A. P.P.A.? 

22. What is the standard cata- 
log page? 

23. Describe three methods of 
determining an advertising appro- 
priation. 

24. What is the Printers’ [nx 
Model Statute? 

25. By what method can an ad- 
vertisement (text and illustrations) 
be transmitted by wire? 


an advertisement 
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26. Who was Poor Richard? 

27. Complete the phrase: “You 
can fool some of the people all of 
the time.” 

28. Who wrote “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want,” 
and what book is it in? 

29. What is the size of type in 
this sentence? 

30. Of what newspaper 
Horace Greeley the editor? 

31. Who was the first European 
printer ? 

32. What have the following in 
common: Samuel Bowles, Charles 
A. Dana, Henry Watterson, James 
Gordon Bennett? 

33. Who is the chief owner of 
the New York Times? 

34. Name the ten largest citics 
in the United States in the order 
of their population. 

35. Give your idea of a slogan 
in fifty words or less. 

36. Who wrote “Lest we for- 
get?” 

37. What newspaper was named 
“The Thunderer” ? 

38. In which one of the four 
Gospels is the complete “Sermon 
on the Mount’? 

39. What is the latest semi- 
official estimate of the total popu- 
lation of the United States? 

40. Name the article advertised 
in each of the following phrases: 
“It Floats,” “There’s a Reason,” 
“Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
“His Master’s Voice,” “Ask the 
Man Who Owns One.” 

41. What is the most prominent 
doctrine in United States history? 

42. What does a copy writer’s 
instruction, “Put this in a box,” 
mean ? 

43. To what newspaper owner 
is due the Statue of Liberty? 

44. Which one of Shakespeare's 
plays contains the greatest number 
of popular quotations? 

45. Who surrendered at 
mattox ? 

46. What is the next line after 
the words, “Let us then be up and 
doing” ? 

47. What contemporary Ameri- 
can proposed a five-day week? 

48. Can the American flag be 
used for advertising purposes? 

49. What member of the present 
administration has had the great- 


was 


Appo- 
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est influence over 


finances ? 
50. Who warned us against en- 
tangling foreign alliances? 


F. D. Bristley, of Royal Baking 
Powder Company, to Retire 


Frank D. Bristley, vice-president in 
charge of domestic and Canadian sales 
of the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
New York, will retire at the end of this 
year from active business but will r: main 
with the company in an advisory capa: sity, 
He has been associated with the Royal 
company and its subsidiaries for the last 
thirty-two years. 

Mr. Bristley will be succeeded hy A. 
C. Monagle, who has been his general 
assistant in charge of sales. 


P. L. Atkinson, President, New 
York “Evening Graphic 

The New York Evening Graphic has 
elected the following officers: presi: dent, 
Peicy Atkinson; vice-president, 
Harry A. Ahern; treasurer, John R. 
Waters, and secretary, Martin H 
Weyrauch. 

Mr. Atkinson has been with the 
Macfadden organization for more than 
five years. He was formerly associated 
with both the Hearst and Munsey in 
terests in New York. 


A. W. Ramsdell Joins 
George Batten 


Arthur W. Ramsdell has join 
George Batten Company, Inc., in an 
executive capacity in the marketing de 
partment. He was for several years 
manager of the research department of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
Mich., and more recently vice-president 
and general manager of MacDonald 
Ramsdell Wood, Inc., Detroit. 


European 


Copeland Products Name 
Advertising Manager 


Albert M. Taylor, for several 
sales promotion manager of the Franklin 
Motor Car Company. Syracuse, N 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Copeland Products, Inc., Detroit. Mr 
Taylor at one time was advertising 
manager of the Velie Motors Corpora 
tion, Moline, II. 


years 


Scranton Lace Appoints Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.. has 
been appointed advertising counsel for 
the Scranton Lace Company of Scran- 


ton, Pa., manufacturer of Scranton lace 
and Scranton bedspreads. 


Has VitaGlass Account 

W. Ayer & Son are directing the 
advntighes “al the VitaGlass Corpora 
tion, New York. 
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ITH the issue of Monday, 

March 14, The Chicago 
Daily News adopted a new style 
of body type throughout the 
paper. This has been acclaimed 
by the reading public as one of 
the greatest improvements in 
newspaper printing in the history 
of Chicago. 


The new type, large, clear, and 
above all strikingly legible, is 
known as Ionic No. 5. It is the 
product of years of study, re- 
search and scientific experiment 
by the world’s most skilled 
printing engineers. It has been 


NEWSPAPEE 
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endorsed by optometrists, oculists 
and scientists of national and 
international reputation. 


A specimen sheet of The Daily 
News as formerly printed and 
one printed with the new type 


are being mailed to the adver- 
tising agencies and advertisers 
of the United States. 


The new, unmatched legibility of 
The Daily News demonstrates 
again the progressive spirit of 
service to Chicago people that 
gives to The Daily News its 
advertising leadership. 


DAILY NEWS 


ICAGO 
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Cre are latest 
acts about the 
Oklahoma Farm 
Market - lists of 
Autos, Tractors, 
Trucks, 6y makes 
¥ counties ~ 


Write for your copy~the 1971 Book 


in Oklahoma 


The big idea of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman’s annual 
book, “In Oklahoma”, is to give authentic information 
about Oklahoma’s agricultural wealth, as well as to furnish 
registration figures of autos, tractors and trucks by makes, 
by counties. This book shows the number of farms, number 
of farms owned, number of farms rented and the total as- 
sessed valuation of farm property in each county of the state. 
Just your name and address on the coupon below will bring 
the book delivered to your desk ! 


| OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
| Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


| Please send me The 1927 Book, “In Oklahoma.” 
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How Jobbers Can Overcome 
Adverse Propaganda 


Paid Advertising in Business Papers Would Be Resultful in Re-estab- 
lishing Not Only the Dry Goods Jobbers, But 
Jobbers in Other Fields as Well 


By Ralph K. Guinzburg 


Vice-President, I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 


T= is a decidedly critical 
situation in dry goods jobbing 
today, particularly in the notions 
field. This is due to the fact that 
the idea is spreading among re- 
tailers and manufacturers that job- 
bing is a dying trade, 


unless the wholesaler gets out and 
fights to regain the manufacturer's 
confidence. 

This summing up of actual con- 
ditions is unpleasant, but neces- 
sary, for of all the evils that beset 





that it is succumbing 
to dry rot. 

Many fine old houses 
have closed their doors 
within the last few 
years. Claflin’s, in 
New York, recently 
shut up shop. Two 
houses in St. Paul 
consolidated. One in 
Milwaukee went into 
the specialty business. 
John B. Farwell, of 
Chicago, sold out. Al- 
together, probably 200 
wholesale dry goods 
establishments have 
given up the ghost 
during the last five 























years 











The reaction among 
some of the remain- 














ing jobbers has been 











that this reduction is 














a good thing for the 





survivors. But while 
it may be true that 
some firms are enjoy- 








ing a temporary busi- 
ness increase as a 








result of the cut in 
number, the impor- 
tant fact is that every 
time a house of stand- 
ing closes its doors the wholesale 
business, as a whole, gets a black 
eye. The situation has reached such 
a point that’ the question: “Can 
the jobber survive?” is undermin- 
ing the manufacturer’s confidence 
in the wholesaler’s function to 
such a degree that it threatens 
dire results to dry goods jobbing 


THIS IS ONE EXAMPLE OF THE TYPE OF ADVERTISING 
WHICH MR. GUINZBURG URGES JOBBERS TO USE 


the dry goods jobbing business, 


none is more dangerous than the 
prevalence of the idea that the 
day of the distributor is over. It 
is just as important for the jobber 
to enjoy the confidence of the 
manufacturer as it is for him to 
enjoy that of the customer. As 
the situation stands now, many 
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manufacturers have become wor- 
ried about entrusting distribution 
of their wares to a group whose 
business is said to be in danger 
of passing out of the picture 
entirely. 

But—and this should be em- 
phasized—it is not true that dry 
goods jobbing is a dying trade! 


of the retailer or the size of his 
order. They have flattered the 
dealer into believing he is a bigger 
man if he goes direct to the 
source, and they have talked 
him into entire forgetfulness of 
the facts that the jobber can give 
him service and turnover, save him 
transportation charges and help 














What has happened to cause the 
present critical condition is this: 
Jobbers have allowed derogatory 
propaganda to flow through the 
trade unchecked. They have made 
no attempt to fight this propaganda 
and to protect their good-will 
among manufacturers and _ re- 
tailers. 

The idea that the jobber’s day 
is over has gained credence in two 
main ways. 

First, many manufacturers who 
sell direct to the small trade have 
been dinning into the retailer’s ear 
that he is paying two profits when 
he buys from the jobber and that 
he can get better values by pur- 
chasing direct from the mill. 
Some of these producers assure 
the merchant that they have but 
one price, regardless of the size 


saler is Organized for Efficent Distrib 


A SECOND PIECE OF COPY IN THE SUGGESTED JOBBER SERIES 








ution- 


him select the best merchandise 
in the least time. 

Second, an attempt has been 
made to organize small retailers 
into group-buying units by means 
of New York offices. These New 
York office men convince the small 
retailer that through their service 
he can buy as cheaply as can a 
jobber, and that they are in touch 
with the entire market. I do not 
know to what extent most of them 
are justified in their claims; | do 
know, however, that in many 
instances some of them are not 
justified at all. 

But whether they are justified 
or not, the fact remains that they, 
like the manufacturers who sell 
direct, spread the propaganda 
among small retailers that the job- 
ber no longer is necessary to them 
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And such propaganda goes uncon- 
tradicte 

It all boils down to this: 

The idea has spread that the job- 
her's vitality is going fast, if it 
has not already gone, and that his 
days are numbered. Prevalence 
of the idea is due to propaganda 
spread by those whose interests 
are contrary to the interests of the 
jobber. And the danger to the 
jobber lies, not only in the accep- 
tance of that propaganda by the 
retailer, but also in its acceptance 
hy the manufacturer. 

The way to overcome this false 
idea is by education. And the 
easiest,.simplest, and most effective 
form of education is advertising. 
In a word, advertising is the job- 
ber’s answer to this present-day 
propaganda problem. 

Many manufacturers have occa- 
sionally attempted to advertise the 
jobber’s importance to the trade. 
From time to time, a few com- 
panies have done what the Klein- 
ert company has done; they have 


boosted the wholesaler in their own 
husiness-paper advertising and they 
have played up the jobber in their 


direct-mail campaigns to the re- 
tailer. 

However, except for a very oc- 
casional effort, such as the cam- 
paign last fall in Toronto where 
twenty-two wholesale dry goods 
firms sent joint invitations and 
booklets to 4,000 merchants for 
the Canadian National Exhibition 
held in their city, jobbers have 
done little or nothing to impress 
on the trade the importance of 
their work. Some _ wholesalers 
conduct service departments which 
prepare retail copy; one house 
puts a man into retail stores to 
help with special sales. But, par- 
ticularly in the notions field, job- 
bers have let unfavorable propa- 
ganda go absolutely unchecked. 
They have not advertised as a 
group, 

No one is going to tell their 
story for them. They must do 
that themselves, and they must do 
it in a bold, courageous, whole- 
hearted manner that will leave no 
doubt in the mind of the trade— 
manufacturer and retailer alike— 
that the jobber of today is abreast 
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of the times, alive to conditions, 
and prepared to play his part. 
Their advertising must not only be 
emphatic, but it must be con- 
tinuous. 

With such organizations as the 
National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Notions Buyers, 
and other distributor groups in 
various parts of the country, to- 
gether with many powerful and 
progressive jobbers who at present 
are unaffiliated, there should be no 
difficulty in creating a fund to 
advertise the jobber’s service. 

As a result of considerable 
study of conditions in the field, I 
have, with the co-operation of va- 
rious organizations interested in 
the problem, worked out a plan 
of campaign which I feel sure 
would bring the jobber back to his 
former high standing in the trade 
and which would scotch the pres- 
ent derogatory propaganda. 

This plan is based on a year’s 
continuous advertising, in full- 
page units, in every important dry 
goods trade magazine in the 
United States, of the jobber’s 
service. 

It may appear to be an expen- 
sive plan, but actually the cost 
would be extremely low. The 
small sum of $25,000 would cover 
the entire cost of full pages every 
month in every trade magazine of 
consequence in this field. 

Such a campaign would adver- 
tise the service of no one jobber 
but of the institution known as 
wholesale dry goods distribution, 
and it should not be hard to find 
twenty-five progressive, alert, far- 
seeing jobbers willing to contribute 
$1,000 each to stem the tide of 
unfavorable propaganda and to re- 
establish confidence in their busi- 
ness. This would be less than the 
cost of one clerk, and if more 
than twenty-five jobbers had the 
vision to see the urgent importance 
of such a campaign at this time, 
so much the better for all and so 
much less the cost for each. The 
money involved would be small, 
and the effect of the advertising 
would be electric. 

There is no doubt that a large 
number of jobbing houses would 
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withhold their support from the 
campaign but would gladly share 
in the accruing benefits to all. 
That, however, is and always has 
been the price of leadership. 
Leaders must carry the burden for 
the laggards, but it is their vision 
and their courage that makes 
them leaders. 

An example of the type of ad- 
vertisement that would bring re- 
sults from the trade is one of 
several which I have had prepared 
in the rough. It says to the mer- 
chant : 


* 

Don’t be a minnow in the ocean. Be 
a big fish in your pond. Concentrate 
your buying with your jobber. 

Why? 


(1) Because he can give you service 
when you are most in need of service. 

(2) Because his facilities assure you 
of turnover, and turnover is the life 
of retail business. 

(3) Because you can see the cream 
lines of the country under one roof and 
at one time, and save valuable hours 
that you would waste in dealing with a 
multitude of sources. 

(4) Because your jobber will save you 
insurance, storage and freight 


Advertising like this speaks to 
the dealer in a language he under- 
stands. It tells him that which is 
to his interest to know and it tells 
it to him simply and graphically. 
It arms him with arguments 
against the direct-from-the-mill 
salesman. It is business insurance 
for the jobber, protection for the 
future. 

Once such a campaign has been 
started, reprints would be sent out 
as follow-up material. These re- 
prints of each advertisement would 
go out to individual customers, be- 
ing very inexpensive and easily 
mailed with monthly statements. 
The arguments put forth in the 
page advertisements would also be 
taught to each house’s salesmen 
to help them sell more merchan- 
dise and to help them meet propa- 
ganda with facts. 

Knowing what I do from expe- 
rience in my own company about 
the results to be expected from 
advertising, I feel confident in of- 
fering advertising as the one plan 
for overcoming the ever-growing 
propaganda which has caused trade 
confidence in the jobber to wane. 
Such a campaign as the one just 
suggested, carried out bv whole- 
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salers consistently over a period 
of one year at least. would 2 
long way to re-establish that con- 
fidence and to show to the world 
at large that the jobber is a grow- 
ing and not a dying institution 


R. D. Cahn with Chicago 
“Tribune” 


Reuben D. Cahn, economist and stat 
istician, has joined the business survey 
staff of the Chicago Tribune. He wiil 
make an analysis of economic prollems 
and help to initiate original market 
studies of Chicago and other territory 
covered by the Tribune. Mr. Cahn was 
formerly chief of the bureau of labor 
research of the State of Illinois. 


New York “Evening Graphic” 
Appoints W. I. Englehart 


William I. Englehart has been ap 
pointed national advertising manager of 
the New York Evening Graphic He 
was formerly with Liberty as New 
York City division manager in the ad 
vertising department. 


Zonite and Larvex Appoint 
George Mott 


George Mott has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Zonite Products 
Company, New York, Zonite antiseptic, 
and of the Larvex Corporation, Larvex 
mothproofing fluid. These companies are 
under the same management. 


Appoints Reimers & Osborn 


The Charles Fischer Spring Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed Reimers 
& Osborn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
A campaign will be started in news 
papers and business papers on Cardinal 
Toggery Racks for adding to the storage 
space of small closets. 


Pedlar & Ryan to Direct 
Creme Elcaya Advertising 
The Northam Warren Corporation 
New York, has appointed Pedlar & 
Ryan, dnc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Creme Elcaya toilet preparations. 


H. K. McCann Agency 
Advances S. A. Wells 


Sidney Arthur Wells, formerly assis 
tant production manager, has been named 
production manager of the Cleveland ot- 
fice of The H. K. McCann Company. 


Paul Booth with “Vanity Fair’ 


Paul 


advertising 


Booth has joined the Ea 
staff of Vanity Fair, 
York. He has been with System 
New York City and New York State 
territories for the last six years. 
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How a Prominent Brooklyn Firm 
Built an Outstanding Sales Volume 
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STRAUS... 


BROLIN 


AITHFUL .. . whole- 

hearted . . unselfish 
service to the public... . 
that is the rock upon which 
the business of Abraham & 
Straus, Inc., was founded. 
That four-square principle 

. unchanged for sixty- 
one years . . . established 
CONFIDENCE... GOOD 
WILL . . and has been 
an outstanding factor in the 
steady growth and healthy 
expansion of this nationally 
known store. 


Consistent advertising 
. . day to day news of 
their store as a delightful 
place to shop, of their mer- 


chandise as dependable and 
honestly priced, and of their 
service as a guarantee of 
satisfaction has at- 
tracted hundreds of thou- 
sands of patrons . . . and 
has constantly increased an 
ever-widening circle of cus- 
tomers. 


For over twenty consecu- 
tive years the firm of Abra- 
ham & Straus, Inc., has 
been a consistent advertiser 
in the New York Evening 
Journal. They have used 
this newspaper to reach the 
greatest possible number of 
homes in Brooklyn and 
Long Island. 
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or Nearly a Quarter of a Century 


ABRAHAM & 


STRAUS... 


ov 


has been a consistent advertiser in the 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


SeLuinG is like warfare—you 
have to hit hard and often, 
with a concentration of strength 
behind each blow. Napoleon, 
the greatest soldier of all time, 
won countless battles that way. 
He always struck in one strat- 
egic spot, with every man and 
gun available. 

In national merchandising 
there is one spot which is more 


The 


important than any other. 
New York market is the key- 


position to national selling. 
Here, within a fifty-mile area, 
there are 9,000,000 consumers 
—more than there are in all 
New England. Here there is 
more money than in sev2n large 
mid-western states combined. 


Here is pre-eminently the rich- 
est prize, the most desirable 
goal, in America. 

In the New York market, 
the Evening Journal occupies 
a situation that is absolutely 
unique. Its circulation of 
700,000 —the largest evening 
paper circulation in the world 
—is more than twice that of the 
next largest evening paper in 
New York. It is greater than 
the next two combined—plus 
119,567! Every evening it is 
taken into 700,000 homes, in 
which live approximately 
3,000,000 consumers—one-third 
of the entire population of this 
area! 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,565 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


st Building 
go, Ill. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Michigan’s greatest 
circulating newspaper 
is growing rapidly 


There is one newspaper that you take home 
or have delivered at home. It is by tradition, 
subject matter and aim—the HOME news- 
paper. You may read another newspaper 
for this, that or other feature but the HOME 
newspaper is your daily habit. To miss read- 
ing it is to miss a friend. In Detroit, The 
News has been the HOME newspaper for 
54 years. Coincidently it has been during 
these 54 years and is now Michigan’s greatest 
circulating medium. Detroit has gained 
500,000 population in the last decade and The 
Detroit News circulation grew in proportion. 
It always offers thorough coverage of the 
Detroit market at low cost. 


The Detroit News 
Circulation Gains 


Since a year ago The 
News has gained 11,000 
weekday circulation and 
21,000 Sunday circulation, 
the bulk of it in the local 
trading area, where your 
outlets and sales are. The 
total circulation of The 
News now is 365,000 
Sundays and 330,000 
weekdays. 


The Detroit News 


365,000 
Sunday The HOME newspaper Watkgey 
Circulation Circulation 
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The Violet Ray Makes Its 
Advertising Bow 


The VitaGlass Corporation Goes to the Consumer with a New Idea 


By Roy Dickinson 


WwW. the ultra-violet ray 
is by no means new, few 
people would have predicted a 
short time ago that it would be- 
come a great adver- 
tising tonic. For some 
time, various forms of 
translucent products, 
such as cellulose 
acetate, which permit 
the violet rays to pass 
through, have been 
used in chicken houses 
and stockyards and 
advertised extensively 
in the animal hus- 
bandry and agricul- 
tural press. Among 
such products are a 
screen sprayed with 
special trarsmission 
substance, glass cloth 
and others, many of 
which have been fea- 
tured in large space 
in publications reach- 
ing both the agricul- 
tural and _ industrial 
fields 

Ultra - violet rays 
have been recom- 
mended by scientists 
as of great importance 
lor the conservation 
of health and resis- 
tance to disease. Or- 












ago invented an actual transparent 
glass which admits the passage of 
more than half of the ultra-violet 
rays of sunlight, whether from 


Vita- 
Glass 


(The Glass of Life) 
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dinary window glass BECAUSE THE PRODUCT IS NEW, PLENTY OF TEXT IS 
excludes practically all USED TO MAKE THE STORY ENTIRELY CLEAR 


ultra-violet light, 

which is said to explain why 
people who work in greenhouses 
never become tanned. In_ this 
country, the various cellulose 
products mentioned are being made 
for the purpose of providing a 
transparent substance that would 
admit these health-giving rays. In 
England, however, Professor F. 
E. Lamplough of Birmingham, 
tormerly Fellow in Chemistry at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
had done a great deal of work on 
glass research, some two years 
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direct or from indirect sources, 
such as sky-shine and cloud-shine. 

Having produced this glass in 
the laboratory, he took the inven- 
tion to Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
famous glass manufacturers in 
England for more than 100 years. 
A series of experiments were 
made in England in schoolhouses, 
and Dr. J. B. Ferguson, British 
School Doctor, reported on the 
unusual nine months’ test in class- 
rooms to which the ultra-violet 
rays were admitted. It was off- 
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cially reported that the boys grew 
one-sixteenth of an inch taller and 
became over three pounds heavier 
than other boys in an identical 
adjoining room lighted through 
ordinary glass. 

Percy Hall Jennings, an Ameri- 
can, heard of these experiments 
and secured the American and 
Canadian rights from Great Brit- 
ain. Although the General Elec- 
tric Company for some time had 
been making ultra-violet transmis- 
sion fused quartz for special 
medical use, fused qifartz had sold 
for approximately $100 a square 
foot, and the general market had 
not been tried out until the Vita- 
Glass Corporation used small space 
in one general publication and one 
newspaper. The results of this 
advertising kept production sold 
ahead in the early days. When 
production facilities were en- 
larged, the VitaGlass Corporation 
began a distribution campaign and 
is now going to the public with 
large space newspaper advertising. 


SOME DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


Since the new glass resembles 
ordinary glass in every way except 
in chemical construction, the com- 
pany was up against some difficult 
distribution and merchandising 
problems. Had it gone out to 
distributors of glass generally and 
placed its product on sale at the 
local glaziers, it would have been 
almost impossible for the company 
to have controlled its final sale 
carefully and to have been sure 
that the glazier installed its prod- 
uct and not a substitute, for the 
price of VitaGlass is higher than 
ordinary window glass. After 
some experiments with etching, 
the company finally worked out a 
secret method of etching the name 
“Vita” on every piece of the glass 
made, no matter how small or 
large the pane. The company, in 
addition, while retaining all the 
educational and sales promotion 
functions in its own organization, 
appointed the Hires Turner Glass 
Company of Philadelphia, well- 
known glass jobber, as bonded 
distributor for the East and Cen- 
tral West. This company, with 
five warehouses, and sixty men 
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calling regularly on architects and 
the better class of jobbers, js 
selling the jobber on the idea of 
taking and filling local orders, 
No attempt at present is being 
made to stock it as part of the 
regular equipment of the glazier, 
but he may place his order 
through his jobber or direct with 
Hires Turner and the glass. cut, 
etched and insured, is delivered 
for the specific job. The com- 
pany’s advertising, therefore, js 
directed to the public as well as 
the jobber under this plan of care- 
fully controlled distribution. 

The copy tells what VitaGlass 
is, that it looks like other glass, 
may be cut, sized and _ installed 
exactly as ordinary glass. After 
mentioning the various school 
tests, it suggests that the con- 
sumer, whether he be an architect, 
builder or ordinary house-owner, 
write for a booklet which tells of 
the long research, the tests and 
final acceptance by physicians and 
hospitals. The copy says: “Vita- 
Glass is now available to every 
hotel, home, hospital, school or 
office building. It is ready for 
delivery in any quantity.” The 
copy also calls ultra-violet rays 
“unskimmed sunlight” and says 
that VitaGlass is the first commer- 
cial glass to bring life and energy 
through windows. The reader 
who wants to buy natural un- 
skimmed sunlight may order Vita- 
Glass through his local glazier, 
jobber, or direct from the com- 
pany. 

The company is now delivering 
its product in two forms; one, the 
clear glass which permits the same 
vision as ordinary window or plate 
glass, and the other in the form 
called “Cathedral,” which is suit- 
able for sun parlors, nurseries and 
wherever it is desirable to obstruct 
vision. 

VitaGlass is now being men- 
tioned by office buildings, hotels 
and apartments, in their advertising 
to call people’s attention to the 
health consideration that owners 
of such buildings give to their 
tenants. 

Since the company caters to the 
public’s wish in making a health 
glass that looks like ordinary 
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One of 1927’s Best 
Selling Opportunities 


—Indianapolis and the Indianapolis Radius— 





Indianapolis is again listed in the February bulletin of 
the United Business Service as one of several cities 
where business conditions are best. Four other 
statistical organizations concur in this judgment of 
Indianapolis and the state of Indiana. Indianapolis 
is the twenty-first city in population in the United 
States. Ofthe twenty cities that are larger, only two, 
Cleveland and Chicago, are listed as having the same 
degree of business stability as Indianapolis. 


Business is always better in metropolitan centers than 
in the smaller suburban towns and cities. Buying 
power, standards of living and general receptiveness 
are higher. Accessibility to retail outlets is greater. 
It isimportant in considering the Indianapolis Radius 
to remember that, even with the unusual prosperity 
and responsiveness of the surrounding territory, sales 
possibilities are highest in the city of Indianapolis 
itself, where the dominance of The News is most 
impressive. (The News’ circulation in Indianapolis 
exceeds that of both other daily newspapers combined, 
and it is mostly home-delivered.) 


2 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago 


DAN A. CARROLL . BE. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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glass, it has the problem of pro- 
tecting buyers from having ordi- 
nary glass substituted. To avoid 
the danger of substitution, by 
error on the one hand, or by de- 
liberate intent in the rare case of 
some unscrupulous merchant, the 
company has taken the following 
precaution: To stock it in the 
United States only in the hands 
of its bonded distributor, Hires 
Turner Glass Company, Phila- 
delphia, and in Canada with its 
bonded distributors, Messrs. B. & 
S. H. Thompson & Company, Ltd., 
Montreal. At theses points the 
glass is cut, etched, packed, in- 
sured and shipped. 

John D. West, vice-president of 
the company, states: “This form 
of distribution appeals to the glass 
jobber for the following reasons: 
He simply takes the order for the 
glass and sends it either to the 
company or to one of these bonded 
distributors and the glass is 
shipped either direct to him for 
that special job, or direct to the 
job, as he requests. This relieves 
him of the responsibility of stock- 
ing, cutting, etching and protect- 
ing. the glass. His compensation 
is the usual one in the jobbers’ 
trade.” 


ADVERTISING PLANS 


For the present, the company’s 
sales efforts are being confined to 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Montreal and large newspaper 
space is being used or planned for 
all these centers. After the initial 
announcement advertisement has 
appeared, it will be followed up by 
a series of advertisements in small 
space which will emphasize indi- 
vidual instances of installation and 
use on the part of hotels, apart- 
ment houses, schools and privaté 
dwellings. The company is begin- 
ning to use space in magazines 
reaching specific markets and 
types of people, such as architects, 
doctors, nurses, hospital superin- 
tendents, hotel men and builders. 

Thus, advertising is again being 
used to broadcast the news of a 
new scientific discovery and to 
secure distribution quickly for an 
idea and product which, under old 
methods, it would take many years 
to put over. 
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Sealright Company Advertises 
New Milk Bottle Cap 


A new milk bottle cap, with a strong 
pull tab that facilitates Vtting, has been 
placed on the market by the Sealright 
Company, Inc., Fulton, N. Y., maker 
of other paper caps, containers, etc. It 
is known as the “Liftright” cap and is 
being advertised in magazines and busi- 
ness papers under the direction of The 
Green & VanSant Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency. 


Warren, Ohio, Agency Changes 
Name 


The firm name of McClure, Carter & 
Wilder, Warren, Ohio, advertising 
agency, has been changed to McClure & 
Wilder. 

Maxwell Swaim, formerly in the ad 
vertising department of the Penton Pub- 
lishing Company, Cleveland, has joined 
McClure & Wilder as an account execu 
tive. 


R. F. Shea Advanced by 
John T. Stanley Company 


Robert F. Shea, advertising manage: 
of the John T. Stanley Company, Inc., 
New York, Mobo products, has been ap 
pointed sales manager in charge of sales 
and advertising. He has been with the 
Stanley company for five years. 


Will Direct Sales of Union 
Twist Drill Company 


Tell Berna has been appointed general 
manager of sales for the Union Twist 
Drill Company, Athol, Mass., manufac 
turer of twist drills. He had been sales 
manager of the G. A. Gray Company, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of planers. 


J. B. Milgram Agency 
Incorporates 


The J. B. Milgram Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been incor 
porated. The officers of the new cor- 
poration are: President and treasurer, 
J. B. Milgram; vice-president, N. L 
Milgram and secretary, C. Ira Funston. 


Timken Roller Bearing Profit 
Gains 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 
Canton, Ohio, reports net profit of 
$8,474,103 after char and Federal 
taxes, for the year ending December 31, 
— This compares with $8,088,338 in 
1 5 


Appoints Grenell Agenc) 


The Detroit Soda Products Company, 
Wyandotte, Mich., has placed its adver 
tising account with the Grenell Adver- 


tising Agency, Detroit. Newspapers 
will be used to advertise a cleaning 
compound. 
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ERNEST H. WILSON 

World Famous Plant Explorer and Assistant 

Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 

University, writes— 
“As good wine needs no bush, so the fact that 
House & Garden is first in its field needs no 
emphasizing. House & Garden serves the gar- 
dening public from coast to coast, from Canada 
to the Gulf. On all phases of gardening it 
supplies the best information available in the 
country. It is read by a public that buys plants, 
new plants and old plants. There is no better 
publication nor one that does its work more 
zealously, more thoroughly or more effectively.” 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


111 members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Yardstick 
of Simple Logic 


Two Boston newspapers compel you to 
buy their morning and evening editions 
as £ unit—therefore 

—apply the same logic to all newspapers 
and you will get atrue measure of Boston 
newspaper values. 

Compare combinations with combina- 
tions rather than with individual morn- 
ing or evening papers. 

Make up your own “optional” combina- 
tions of morning and evening papers for 
fair comparison with “compulsory” com- 
binations. 


Here are the combinations: 


Combination Circulation Milline 


lst combination (optional) 
American & Post 655,300 1.68 


2nd combination (optional) 
American & Advertiser 415,584 1.68 


3rd combination (compulsory) 
Globe, Eve. & Morn. 273,240 1.83 


4th combination (compulsory) 
Traveler & Herald 250,998 1.99 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 
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The people of New England supply 
the necessary yardstick for measuring 
Boston Sunday newspaper values 

—in the form of an emphatically ex- 
pressed preference for the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser. That preference is fully 
demonstrated by the circulation figures: 
The Big Sunday Advertiser is read by 
490,588 families—151,000 more families 
than read the second Sunday paper, and 
367,000 more families than read the 
fourth Sunday paper—nearly four times 
the number. 


Here are the facts, in brief form: 


The Facts 


Paper Circulation 
Sunday Advertiser 490,588 


Sunday Post 339,486 
Sunday Globe 322,395 
Sunday Herald 122,750 


- 


Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 
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He Knew His Onions 


SALESMAN for the Royal 

Typewriter Company wrote 

a letter to his company telling 

how their advertising helped him 

to make sales. He mentions spe- 

cially the newspaper, radio hour, 
and electric signs. 


But lastly, he says: “However, 
our handiest and most effective 
assistant is the small pamphlet, 
when properly directed.” 


We have recently created some 
interesting examples of these little 
“salesman’s assistants”. Why not 
ask for them? 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 





Featuring Retailers’ Windows 
in National Copy 


How Endicott-Johnson Co-ordinated Sales Efforts in Connection with Its 
Easter Announcement of Spring Styles 


NE way for a manufacturer 

of nationally distributed style 
merchandise to get his retailers to 
make window displays of his prod- 
uct that will tie-in with his na- 
tional advertising, is the way 
Endicott-Johnson has planned to 
do it this spring. 

The Easter season is a high 
point in the shoe business, just as 
it is in the entire wearing-apparel 
business. Consequently, the pre- 
Easter season is the biggest shoe- 
buying period of the year. Easter 
comes this year on April 17. In the 
ten-day period preceding Easter 
Sunday, shoes will be bought 
all over the country. In order to 
take the utmost advantage of this 
condition, Endicott - Johnson has 


planned to use double-page space 
in the April issues of national 


periodicals and correspondingly 
large space in the April 10 issues 
of something like fifty-four met- 
ropolitan Sunday newspapers, in 
color or rotogravure sections, an- 
nouncing spring styles. 

A two-page spread in color in 
one of the periodicals shows half- 
tone illustrations of four styles of 
shoes, one each for women, men, 
boys and girls, the illustrations 
prominently displayed through the 
upper middle of the layout. At 
the bottom, in line, are pic- 
tures of four more styles, one 
each of men’s, women’s, boys’ and 
girls’. That makes a total of eight 
styles. In addition, each style is 
described in an alternate color 
of leather. So the advertisement 
really mentions sixteen styles, 
forr in each of the four 
groups. 

Besides the advertising to the 
consumer, larger space than usual 
is being taken in trade publica- 
tions, One piece of copy consists 
of a four-page insert, the two cén- 
ter pages reproducing the two- 
page spread mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and the first and 


last comprising a message to the 
shoe retailer. 

A week before this four-page 
insert appears in the trade papers, 
the Endicott-Johnson sales force 
of something like 300 salesmen will 
receive in the mail extra copies of 
it, complete instructions for mer- 
chandising the advertising to the 
retailer, and a shipment of sample 
shoes, so they can take orders at 
once. 

The Endicott-Johnson salesman 
shows the retailer the reproduction 
of the national magazine adver- 
tisement, appearing in the insert, 
featuring sixteen styles of shoes. 
He tells him that the success of 
the advertising depends upon his 
having these shoes in stock and 
displaying them prominently in his 
window. Moreover, this same ad- 
vertisement has in it a halftone 
illustration of a show window con- 
taining Endicott-Johnson display 
cards and samples of the shoes de- 
scribed in the advertisement, and 
an explanation beneath the cut to 
the effect that thousands of leading 
stores throughout the United States 
will have window displays like the 
one shown. These show windows, 
the consumer will read, are easily 
recognizable, as the decorations 
used are very striking and distinc- 
tive, and the shoes pictured in the 
advertisement will be displayed in 
the window. 

At the same time, therefore, that 
the salesman takes the dealer’s or- 
der for shoes he takes an order for 
the four display cards and the 
flooring decoration, furnished free 
by Endicott-Johnson, which will 
enable the dealer to install the 
window. Other decorations, such 
as drapes and flowers, are supplied 
by the dealer, as well as the shoes. 
Besides the eight pairs illustrated 
in the national advertising, the 
dealer is asked to add from his 
stock four additional Endicott- 
Johnson style numbers, so that the 
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window display will consist of 
three men’s, three women’s, three 
boys’ and three girls’ numbers. 
To make sure there will be some 
degree of resemblance between the 
show window pictured in the na- 
tional advertising and the windows 
of local retailers, the trade-paper 
advertisement carries an enlarged 
reproduction of the window shown 
in the national copy. It shows him 
exactly how to set it up. “Your 
window is being advertised,” is 
the caption, and here is the copy: 


It always works—this idea of the re- 
tailer linking up his windows with 
national advertising. The Endicott- 
Johnson larger space Easter advertising 
not only urges people to look for win- 
dows displaying Endicott-Johnson shoes, 
but to look for a distinctive type of 
window. 

The pre-Easter window suggested by 
Endicott-Johnson affords a beautiful set- 
ting, in a harmonious blending of sea- 
sonable colors. It is easy to drape, with 
inexpensive materials; and the scheme 
is readily adaptable, to any type of 
single, double or triple window. 

eautiful multi-colored Art Panels, 
with Easter colors dominating, are free 
for the asking. 

Thus, you see, Endicott-Johnson ad- 
vertising is designed to advertise Endi- 
cott-Johnson shoes in your window. 
would be a pity not to seize this oppor- 
tunity to profit by it. Ready-made adver- 
tisements for your use in local news- 
papers are also available. Send your 
requests for advertising material to Ad- 
vertising Department, Endicott-Johnson, 
Endicott, N. Y. 


Page one of the trade-journal 
insert is headed, “April 7th to 16th 
can mean a lot to you.” There is 
a picture of magazine covers and 
newspaper front pages, a descrip- 
tion of the advertising, dates of its 
appearance, circulation figures, and 
a paragraph reading: 


“Style” is the keynote of this adver- 
tising. And the new Endicott-Johnson 
spring line is truly a worthy definition 
of the term! The reproduction, on the 
following pages, of one of the striking 
Endicott-Johnson advertisements shows a 
few of the attractive new models. The 
line is prolific with other equally capti- 
vating numbers. See them (sample lines 
in all principal cities). Order them. 
Quick deliveries from warehouse stocks, 
heavy advertising, liberal sales helps— 
all prove the kind of co-operation this 
great organization is ready to give you. 


The company has made advance 
preparations for filling requests 
for 15,000 sets of window cards 
and floor panels. 
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Made General Sales Manager 
of Pittsburgh Steel Products 


C. V. Lally has joined the Pittsbyrgh ” 
Stecl Products Company, Pittsburgn 
general manager of sales. He has been 
with the National Tube Company, also 
of Pittsburgh, for the last seventeen 
years. For about the latter half of this 
pomed he has been in charge of the 

etroit office. 

Richard R. Harris has resigned as 
general manager of sales of the Pitts. 
burgh Steel mpany, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Perfect and Columbia hinge joint fences, 
and the Pittsburgh Steel ucts Com- 
pany, a subsidiary. He has retired from 
active business. In 1906 Mr. Harris 
joined the Seamless Tube Company of 
America, later known as the Pittsburgh 
je Products Company, as manager of 
sales. 


J. F. Norman, Chairman of 
Board, Bigelow-Hartford 


John F. Norman, president of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, New 
York, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Bigelow-Hartford organi- 
zation for thirty-two years. In 1910 he 
was appointed sales manager of the 
Hartford Carpet Company, and four 
years later, when the Hartford and 
Bigelow interests were merged, Mr. 
Norman became general manager of the 
combined companies. He was made 
president in 1924. 

John Sweetser, recently with Bliss, 
Fabyan & Company, Boston, succeeds 
Mr. Norman as president. He was for 
merly treasurer of Amory, Browne & 
Company, also of Boston. 


P. J. Tracy Returns to Alfred 
Decker & Cohn 


Pierre J. Tracy has joined Alfred 
Decker & Cohn. Inc., Chicago, manufac 
turers of Society Brand Clothes, in an 
executive capacity. He was formerly 
with the House of Kuppenheimer, Chi- 
cago, as sales promotion manager. Mr 
Tracy was previously associated with 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, having been 
with that firm from 1910 to 1916, in 
charge of Eastern territory. 


Alex F. Osborn Made Trustee 
of Buffalo Bank 


Alex F. Osborn, vice-president of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
been elected a member of the board 
of trustees of the Western Savings 
Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Condé Nast Adds to Staff 

Malcolm Scott has joined the Condé 
Nast Publications. For the last two 
years he has been with Cowan, Dempsty 
& Dengler, Inc., following five years in 
sales promotion work and advertising 
management with the Tide Water Oi 
Company. 
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America and 
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Price-Maintenance 
Bill Is Changed 


Proposed Substitute for Capper- 
Kelly Bill Has as Its Aim the 
Taking Care of One Loophole 
Which Many Lawyers Have 
Contended Existed in All Pre- 
vious Bills 


4 ~ Capper - Kelly Bill, a 
Federal legislative proposal, 
sponsored by advocates of price 
maintenance, which for some time 
has had consideration by members 
of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of 
Representatives, will in all prob- 
ability be changed before it again 
is brought before that particular 
committee for consideration. 

A proposed substitute has been 
created. This substitute, it is re- 
ported, has been shaped to meet 
the objections and the views of 
the majority of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 
This proposed substitute reads as 
follows: 


‘To protect trade-mark owners, dis- 
tributors and the public against injuri- 
ous and wumeconomic practices in the 
distribution of articles of standard 
quality under a distinguishing trade- 
mark, brand, or name. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled. That no contract relating to the 
sale or resale of a commodity which 
bears (or the label or container of which 
bears) the trade-mark, brand, or name 
of the producer or owner of such com- 
modity, and which is in fair and open 
competition with commodities of the 
same general class produced by others, 
shall be deemed to be unlawful, as 
against the public policy of the United 
States in restraint of interstate com- 
merce or in violation of any statute of 
the United States, by reason of any 
agreement contained in such contract— 

(1) That the vendee will not resell 
such commodity except at the price stip- 
ulated by the vendor; and or 

(2) That the vendee will require any 
dealer to whom he may resell such 
commodity to agree that he will not 
in turn resell except at the price stip- 
ulated by such vendor or by such 
vendee. . 

Sec. 2. Any such agreement in a 
contract in respect of interstate or 
foreign commerce in any such com- 
modity shall be deemed to contain the 
implied condition that such commodity 
may be resold without reference to such 
agreement— 

(1) In closing out the owner’s stock 
for the purpose of discontinuing dealing 
in such commodity; 
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(2) With prominent notice to th 
public that such commodity is damagej 
or deteriorated in quality, if such js 
the case; or 

(3) By a receiver, trustee or other 
officer acting under the orders of any 
court. ; 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Ac 
shall be construed as legalizing an 
contract or agreement between producers 
or between wholesalers or between re 
tailers as to sale or resale prices, 

Sec. 4. No suit arising out of any 
such agreement shall be brought in any 
court of the United States in any other 
judicial district than that in which the 
defendant is an inhabitant, or in which 
he has a regular and established place 
of business. If such suit is brought in 
a district in which the defendant has a 
regular and established place of busi 
ness, service of process, summons, or 
subpoena may be made by service upon 
the agent or agents engaged in conduct 
ing such business in the district in 
which suit is brought. 

Sec. 5. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “producer” means 
grower, packer, maker, manufacturer, or 
publisher. 

(2) The term “commodity” 
any subject of commerce. 

(3) e term “interstate or foreign 
commerce” means commerce between 
any State, Territory, or possession, or 
the District of Columbia, and any place 
outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, Territory, or 
possession, or the District of Columbia, 
but through any place outside thereof; 
or within any Territory or possession or 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act 
is declared unconstitutional or the 
applicability thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the Act and the 
applicability of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 7. This Act may be cited: as the 
“Fair Trade Act.” 


It is believed that this proposed 
substitute effectively takes care oi 
the loophole which many lawyers 
have contended existed in all pre- 
vious bills through failure to meet 
the provision of the Dr. Miles de- 
cision, in which the courts held 
resale contracts to be against public 
policy under the common law. 


means 


E. E. Oplinger, General Man- 
ager, Traymore Tailors 


Elwood E. Oplinger, formerly sales 
director of the Tra re Tailors Com 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., and als 
general manager of the Traymore’s 
direct-to-consumer department, conducted 
as the Emerson Wholesale Tailors, was 
elected general manager of both the 
Traymore Tailors and the Emerson 
Wholesale Tailors Company. He was 
also made a member of the board of 
directors. 
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For the First Two Months 
of 1927 Boston Newspaper 
Statistical Bureau Figures : 


Six days against six 
the Herald was 


FIRST 


in National Advertising 


FIRST 


in Total Display 


FIRST 
in Classified Advertising 


¢ 


Seven days vs. seven 
the Herald was 


FIRST 


in National Advertising 


SECOND 


in Total Display 


FIRST 


in Classified Advertising 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: Roux peare pote? pone 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. tising, including all financial, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. automobile and _ publication 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., advertising, among Boston daily 
Chicago, Lil. newspapers. 


A recipe demonstration conducted at 


the Household Searchlight 


%FOUSEHOLD 


“THE MAGAZINE 
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The Main Street Test 


BOVE all else, Main Street demands practica- 
bility in the recipes, methods and. materials 
recommended to it. “Practical home tests under 
practical home conditions” is therefore the rule of 
the Household Searchlight. It pioneers the way to 
better living on Main Street—the way to finer homes, 
better foods and more intelligent buying. Its practi- 
cal leadership is widely accepted. The Searchlight’s 
recommendations, appearing monthly in The 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, are read in 1,650,000 
Main Street homes. 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 120 West Forty-Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


The Household 
Searchlight— 


a model home in 
Topeka, Kansas. It is 
owned by The HOUSE- 
HOLD MAGAZINE 
and is operated asa 
laboratory for testing 
foods, household ap- 
pliances, methods 
and materials. 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 


MAGAZINE 


OF MAIN STREET 
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if anyone 

tells you Detroit 
can.be covered 
with one newspaper 
ask if he is using 
1920 census figures 
Polks city directory 


gives Detroit 
1,702,314 now 

the Times and some 
other paper 

will cover Detroit 
but it does 

take two. 














When Similar Trade-Marks Do 
and Do Not Confuse 


Recent Trade-Mark Decisions of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia Involve Similarity and Resulting Confusion in ‘Trade 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ Ink 

ye the last three trade- 

nark decisions handed down 

by the Court of Appeals of the 

District of Columbia involve simi- 

larity and resulting confusion in 

trade, they differ widely as to de- 

tails. All are the result of cases 

appealed from decisions of the 

Patent Office which were affirmed 
by the court. 

In the case of the Blek Com- 
pany v. Mishawaka Rubber and 
Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
an appeal from concurrent deci- 
sions of the tribunals of the Patent 
Offiec trade-mark interference 
proceeding had resulted in a re- 
fusal to register the trade-mark of 
the Blek Company. 

The mark involved consists of 
the words “Red Dot” with a cir- 
cular spot between, for use on 
men’s, boys’, children’s and wo- 
men’s garters. But the court 
found that long prior to the adop- 
tion of this mark by the Blek 
Company, the Mishawaka com- 
pany had widely used a similar 
mark on rubber boots, overshoes, 
woolen boots and socks. There- 
fore, since the trade-marks were 
unquestionably similar, the decision 
depended on whether the goods 
were similar, and in regard to this 
point the decision of the court 
States 

“The Patent Office found, and 
we concur in the finding, that the 
use of deceptively similar marks 
on socks and garters would be 
likely to cause confusion in trade 
and mislead purchasers.” 

In another case, the Sherwin- 
Williams Company was successful 
in its opposition to the registration 
ta mark which the court found 
to be deceptively similar to the 
widely advertised “Cover the 
Earth’ trade-mark. . Concurring 
(decisions of the Patent Office sus- 
tamed the opposition and denied 
registration to the applicant, 


Nammlooze Vennootschap Lakver f 
& Vernisfabriek, of its mark. 

The court found that many 
years prior to the adoption and 
use of its mark by the applicant, 
the opposer, the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, adopted a mark con- 
sisting of a terrestrial globe and a 
representation of a tilted paint can 
discharging its contents over the 
upper half of the globe. The 
court also commented on the fact 
that the phrase “Cover the Earth” 
has been used by the opposer, in 
connection with its pictorial de- 
vice, and that a very large busi- 
ness has been built up by the 
Sherwin-Williams Company and 
that its mark has great value. 

There was no question as to the 
similarity of the goods produced 
by the two companies. The ap- 
plicant’s mark was shown to be a 
representation of a globe, to which 
paint is being applied in a manner 
somewhat different from that em- 
ployed in the Sherwin-Williams 
mark. The decision of the court 
acknowledged the technical dif- 
ference in the two marks. How- 
ever, in affirming the decision of 
the Patent Office, it added: “But 
an ocular inspection of the two 
marks discloses that they are de- 
ceptively similar.” 

In the third case, the Holland 
Rusk Company, Inc., lost its op- 
position to the registration of a 
trade-mark applied for by Henry 
Diederich. It was conceded that 
the goods of the respective parties 
were identical in character, and 
the opposition was based on the 
claim that Diederich’s trade-mark 
is deceptively similar to certain 
registered marks in prior use by 
the Holland company. 

The decision relates that both of 
the respective parties bake and sell 
rusk, a light soft bread, often 
crisped in an oven. Also accord- 
ing to the decision, it is said that 
the article first became popular 
in Holland, and finds a large sale 
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in this country among people of 
Dutch descent. 

It was shown that the Holland 
Rusk Company has been in busi- 
ness for about thirty years, and 
that Diederich has been engaged in 
the trade in this country since about 
1916. The decision commented on 
the fact that the Holland company 
has established a valuable trade 
and good-will for its commodity, 
and that Diederich immigrated 
from Holland where he had car- 
ried on a similar trade for many 
years. 

In 1906, the Holland Rusk 
Company obtained a_ trade-mark 
registration of the word “Hol- 
land” under the ten-year clause of 
the Act of 1905, and obtained 
subsequently in the same year a 
registration of a picture of a wind- 
mill scene, and made use of the 
two marks generally in combina- 
tion. It was also shown that the 
Holland company advertised its 
rusk under such names as “Famous 
Dutch Food” and “Dainty Dutch 
Toasted Biscuit,” as well as other 
descriptions containing the name 
“Dutch”; but it was not shown 
that the company had any exclu- 
sive right to these descriptions. 

In 1923, Diederich obtained a 
registration of a trade-mark for 
rusk which displayed a picture of 
a boy and a girl, dressed in Dutch 
costume, standing beside a country 
road and eating rusk. Diederich 
also applied for a registration of 
substantially the same country 
scene in combination with the 
words “Old Dutch Rusk.” It was 
this latter application which was 
opposed by the Holland company 
as deceptively similar to its prior 
trade-mark. 

The Court of Appeals reviewed 
the decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents which affirmed the de- 
cision of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences against the Holland 
company’s opposition, and quoted 
the Commissioner of Patents to 
the effect that the words “Old 
Dutch” are descriptive and were 
disclaimed by the applicant save 
in connection with the rural scene. 
In viewing the applicant’s com- 
bined mark as a whole, the Com- 
missioner expressed the belief that 
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there would not be confusion jn 
trade if the mark appeared upon 
packages of rusk in the same mar- 
ket with the opposer’s mark “Hol- 
land,” or the mark consisting of 
the representation of the windmill, 
After reviewing this, the court de- 
cision states: 

“We agree. with this decision, 
The applicant is entitled under the 
first registration to use the picture 
of the Dutch boy and girl at the 
side of the road as his trade-mark, 
and that specific mark viewed 
alone is not involved in this oppo- 
sition. The sole question raised 
by the opposition is whether the 
applicant may add the words ‘Old 
Dutch Rusk’ to this picture.” 

The court then mentioned that 
Diederich, the applicant, had dis- 
claimed the use of these words 
except in connection with the pic- 
ture used, and expressed the opin- 
ion that there is such a dissimilar- 
ity in appearance between the 
picture used by The Holland Rusk 
Company in connection with the 
word “Holland,” and that used by 
Diederich in connection with the 
words “Old Dutch Rusk,” as to 
make confusion in the trade un- 
likely. 


Bath Curtain Account for 
McLain-Simpers Agency 
The advertising account of the Key- 
stone Canvas Goods Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of colored shower 
bath curtains, has been placed with the 
McLain-Simpers Organization, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. The Keystone 
company, which was recently taken over 
by the Chas. J. Webb Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, will advertise in magazines and 
business papers. 


W. J. O'Neil to Join Frank 


Seaman 


William Joseph O’Neil, production 
manager of the Cleveland office of The 
H. K. McCann Company, and formerly 
vice-president of Stanford Briggs, Inc., 
New York, will join Frank Seaman, 
Incorporated, New York, after April 4, 
as assistant director of service. 


Electric Auto-Lite Earnings 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company, To 
ledo, Ohio, Willy’s Light farm lighting 
plants, reports for 1926 a proft o 
$2,040,894, before Federal taxes, : 
pared with $2,526,902 in 1925. 
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“The A BC of the 
New York Market” 


OR ONE YEAR the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of New York University has been en- 
gaged in a series of studies of the New York 


market and New York newspaper readers, 
with a view to determining a basis upon 
which the greatest market in America 
might be correctly appraised, and the 
value of its mewspapers as advertising 
mediums arrived at with some degree of 
accuracy. 


In laying the ground work for this huge 
task a corps of trained field men made 
38,000 calls, om every street in every 
borough of the city, covering every class 
of district from the Ghetto to Park Ave- 
nue. The tabulation of these reports by 
the Statistical Staff of the Library Bureau 
alone occupied months of careful analy- 
sis, and brought to light a mass of in- 
valuable merchandising data now for the 
first time made available to the advertiser. 


The first of this series of studies is now 
ready for distribution — “The A B C of 
the New York Market.” It is but the 
forerunner of the New York University’s 
survey—the foundation on which the en- 
tire structure to follow is to be erected. 
A copy will be sent to any advertiser on 
Tequest. 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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Progress 
in Standardizing Four- 
Color Process 


Arthur H. Ogle Reports Progress 
on a Manual, Which Is Being 
Prepared by American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, That Will 
Probably Be Ready Early in 
1928. 


OR several years advertisers, 

through the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, and advertising 
agencies, through the - American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, as well as other factors in 
the field of advertising through 
their associations, have been at 
work on the problem of standard- 
izing process colors used in four- 
color printing, The work of all 
of these various organizations has 
been done through the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. The 
institute has been co-operating 
closely with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

No sign of the progress being 
made by the committee of the 
Institute of Graphic Arts has 
been made public for some time. 
Last week, however, some indica- 
tion of the advances that have 
been made were noted in a bulle- 
tin issued by Arthur H. Ogle, 
secretary of the Association of 
National Advertisers, in which he 
said that it is now reasonable to 
hope that standard colors will ac- 
tually be used in most national 
magazines by the end of 1927. 

In that same bulletin a brief 
summary of the nature of the 
problem was given when Mr. Ogle 
said: 

“Theoretically, of course, proc- 
ess colors already exist—that is, 
there are four accepted process 
colors: red, blue, yellow, and black 
—but actually the shades of these 
colors used by various publications 
extend over so wide a range that 
there is no possibility of uniform 
reproduction from the same plates. 
Nothing is more logical, therefore, 
that a move to standardize the ac- 
tual shade of each process color 
used. 
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“While the technical work has 
been difficult of accomplishméhnt 
and has necessarily extended over 
a long period of time, it wil! mean 
little until the established <tand- 
ards are actually in use by every 
interest related to color advertis- 
ing. The program must be ac- 
cepted by the publications, by the 
engravers, by the ink makers, by 
printers, and by color advertisers 
and their agencies.” 

The most important result of 
color standardization will, of 
course, be more faithful repro- 
duction of art work, and a more 
uniform reproduction in all publi- 
cations. It is difficult to attach 
a tangible money value to the 
benefit which every color adver- 
tiser will derive from this feature 
alone. In addition, it also will 
result in direct money savings of 
considerable magnitude in the 
making and proving of color 
plates. The entire program is 
without doubt the most important 
step forward since the invention 
of color printing itself. 


COMPLETED MANUAL TO APPEAR 
In 1928 


The results of the committcc’s 
endeavor to standardize process 
colors used in four-color printing 
in publications will take the form 
of a complete manual, according 
to Mr. Ogle. This manual will be 
issued for the use of advertising 
managers, advertising agencies 
engravers and printers. Actual 
work on the manual is now being 
carried on. It is not expected, 
however, that the manual will |x 
ready for publication before tl 
early part of 1928. In spite of 
that fact, it is believed that it will 
be possible to have the standart 
process colors, as defined in th 
manual, in use by the national 
magazines before that time. !t | 
reported that, as a definite step to 
ward this end, the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies has undertaken to arrange 4 
schedule with magazine publishers 
which can be announced far 
enough in advance to facilitate the 
adoption of the agreed upon stand 
ard colors, without confusion and 
misunderstanding, late in 192/ 
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Name Your Measure! 


If you measure the relative strength of newspapers 
by their circulation or their linage, their prestige or 
their “past performances” you will find The Times- 
Picayune in New Orleans stronger by far than any 
other local publication. 


In February, for instance, advertising records show 
The Times-Picayune’s dominance in every division of 
advertising and in almost every standard classification: 


Agate Lines 
Local Nat’l Class Total 
The Times- 

Picayune. .763,843 240,683 360,280 1,364,806 
2nd Paper..521,399 143,797 148,076 813,272 
3rd Paper. .495,374 110,819 83,701 689,894 
4th Paper..325,233 77,506 107,408 510,147 


The Times-Picayune led in the following standard 
classifications, in some cases printing more than all the 
others combined, and in many cases printing more 
than the 2nd and 3rd papers combined: Department 
Stores, Financial, Food Stuffs, Men’s Furnishings, 
Women’s Wear, Real Estate, Automobiles, Building 
Material, Miscellaneous Display, Office Appliances, 
Men’s Shoes, Women’s Shoes, Furniture, Household 
Articles, Homesteads, Druggists, Auction Sales, Candy 
and Gum, Radio, Railroads, Steamships and Travel, 
Hotels, Restaurants and Resorts, Schools and Col- 
leges, Tobacco, Toilet Goods. 


Che Times-Picayune 
\NUIn New Orleans 7’ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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“Sunpaper” Isn't 


When we tell you that people in Bal. 
timore say “Sunpaper’’ instead of 
newspaper, we re not quoting a catch- 
phrase or slogan of our own creation. 
We’re telling you something that 
every visitor to Baltimore discovers 
the first day he arrives. Baltimoreans 
do say “‘Sunpaper’. They’ve grown 
up hearing that expression, and it’s 
only natural to cling to it. 


The Sunpapers—Morning, Evening 
and Sunday——hold a secure place in 
the affections of most Baltimoreans. 
And those few who don’t agree with 
the editorial policies of the Sunpap- 
ers read them anyway! They have to, 
in order to get a complete day-by- 
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Just A Slogan - - 


day story of the march of events in 
Baltimore, in Maryland, in this coun- 
try and abroad. 


Baltimoreans do say “‘Sunpaper”— 
and when you want to reach them 
you must say ““Sunpaper”’ too! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of February, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 254,793 
Sunday - - - 198.485 


Gain of 6,542 Daily and 8,773 Sunday 
Over February, 1926 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE ae SUN 


oF pe RT haa so aceueny 
Row . 42n d b e. 
-™ New York Chicago . 
©. GEORGE EROGNESS, First National Hank Bidg., San Srancieco 
BALTIMOREANS DON'T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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An Interesting 
Story of Results 





THE GROVE FARM 
Deerfield, 
Illinois 


December 14, 1926 


The Dairy Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: 


On December first, I had a small advertise- 
ment in The Dairy Farmer advertising our 
Guernsey herd for sale. I am completely sold 
out of cattle already. 


I sold 45 head to one party at a very satis- 
factory price, Have had inquiries from ten states 
—several wanting a carload or more. I could sell 
many more if I had them. 


I am more than pleased with the results 
obtained. And I appreciate very much the 
prompt, courteous treatment received from your 
office. 

Very truly yours, 
THE GROVE FARM 
(sd) E. L. Vineyard 











The new monthly Dairy Farmer has also become the 
market place for pure bred dairy cattle. This fact shows 
clearly that The Dairy Farmer reaches and sells the 
better class farms—farms with pure bred dairy stock. 


Dairy Farmer 


**The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E, T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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National Advertisers Spent $235,- 
000,000 in Newspapers in 1926 


This Estimate Made by the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in Issuing List of 
1926 Expenditures of 309 Advertisers 


} Bureau of Advertising of 

American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association has estimated 
that some 3,500 national advertisers 
used newspaper space in 1926 and 
spent about $235,000,000 for that 
space. This estimate was made 
public by the Bureau in connection 
with a report on its work in com- 
piling statistics on the newspaper 
advertising appropriations of indi- 
vidual national advertisers. The re- 
port gives the estimated newspaper 
expenditures of 309 national ad- 
vertisers for 1926. It is estimated 
that these 309 national advertisers 
spent $100,317, 

The gathering and compilation 
of the information contained in this 


list represents not only considerable’ 


labor and expense on the part of 
the Bureau, but a more ambitious 
endeavor than it has heretofore 
been able to make in this particu- 
lar field of statistical work. 

Some years ago, when statistics 
on expenditures in advertising 
mediums began to appear with a 
fair degree of regularity, Print- 
ers’ INK took up with the Bureau 
of Advertising the question of ob- 
taining figures on newspaper ad- 
vertising expenditure. It was in- 
formed that the task of collecting 
such figures was in many quarters 
considered impossible, but that 
nevertheless the Bureau would 
study the subject and see if it 
could do the “impossible.” 

lts first list, covering estimated 
xpenditures for 1923, was a 
modest affair of sixty-two names; 
the second list, covering 1924, con- 
tained an even hundred names; the 
third list covering 1925, increased 
the number to 227, The fact that 
the 1926 list has been increased to 
cover 309 names, as already indi- 
cated, shows how well the Bureau 
ode has this statistical task in 
anid. 

(he list of estimated expendi- 
tures for 1926 as issued and pre- 


pared by the Bureau with comment 
on comparisons with previous lists 
follows : 


A. B. Stove Co a 

All Year Club of Southern 
California 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 

Ambassador — System... 

American Cigar C 

American Ccaaberey anes 

American Lead Pencil Co. 

American 

American Radiator Co 

American Sugar Refining Co.. 

Tobacco C 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Ansco Photoproducts, Inc 

Armour & Co 

Armstrong Cork Co 
Salmon 


Atlantic Refining Co 
pero a an Razor Co. 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc 
Beaver Products Co., Inc.... 
Beech-Nut Packin; 


Bennett, iscuit Co.. 


Gs 
Boston & Maine R. R 
Bowman Hotels 
Brandes, C., Inc 
Brunswick- Balke. Collender Co. | 
Buick Motor Car Co 


Cadillac Motor Car Co 
Caldwell & Co 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
chan 
Calumet Baking Powder Co.. 
Campbell Sou 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Canada Steamship Lines 
Cantilever Corp. 
Sagnation. a Products Co.. 
Celotex C 
Champion °s - Plug Co... 
Cheek-Neal ee C 
Chevrolet Motor” “9 
, Burlington uincy 
R. R 


Celcese, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville R. R.. 50,000 


Chicago, 
200,000 
Chic: 
R. 250,000 
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Chicago & Northwestern R.R. $300,000 

Chrylser Corp. % 000 

Clicquot Club Co 

Climalene Chemical Co 

Clorox Chemical Corp 

Cluett, Teaety & Co 

Cohen, 

Col; 

College Inn Food Products = 

Columbia Phonograph Co.. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Congress Cigar Co 

Consolidated Ci 

Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank (Chicago) 

Copeland Products, Inc 

Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Coty, Inc. 

Crane Co. 

Crosley Radio ee Resin es 

Crown Corset 

Cudahy Packin 

Cunard 

Cunningham, E. °T, | eee 

Curtis Publishing Co 

Cuticura Laboratories 


Davis, Geo. W., Motor Car Co. 
Day-Fan Electric C 
De Forest Radio Co 
Dearborn Supply Co 
—_ Lackawanna & West- 


Devoe & Raynolds Co 
Dictograph Products Corp. . 


105,000 
115,000 

70,000 
400,000 
450,000 
100,000 

75,000 

60,000 
240,000 
250,000 
175,000 
950,000 
800,000 


75,000 
50,000 
60,000 
175,000 


137,000 
185,000 
110,000 


Dixie Route (Including C. 
ELL * 


150,000 
*1,800,000 
400,000 
200,000 


St. L. R. 
Dodge Bros., 
Doherty, Henry L., & Co. 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 
Douglas-Pectin Corp. 100,000 
Douglas, W. L., Shoe Co.... 175,000 
Duz Co. 75,000 


Eastman Kodak 285,000 
Edison Electric Appliance Co. *155,000 
Electric Househo Utilities 


Electric Refrigerator Corp. . 
Electric Storage Battery Co.. 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co.. 
Emerson Drug Co 

Endicott Johnson 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co.. 


Famous Players-Lasky ba ‘ 
Fansteel Products Co. se 
Farrand Mfg. Co 

Federal Brandes, Inc 
Federal Radio Corp 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Fleischmann Co. 

Florence Stove Co 

Ford Motor Co...... Secchhes 
Forhan Co. 

Franklin Automobile Co.. .. 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Corp... 
French Battery Co 

French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 
French Line 

Freshman, Chas. 

Frigidaire Corp. 


Garod Corp. 

General Electric Co 

General Motors Corp. (Institu- 
tional) 

General Petroleum Co 
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General Tire & Rubber Co. .$ *250,009 
Ghirardelli, D., Co. : 
Gilpin-Langdon Co. 
Glenwood nge Co 
Glo-Co Co. 
Goodall Worsted Co 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gorham Co. 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. 
Gossard, H. W., C 
Graham Bros. 
Graybar Electric Co 
Great Northern Railway Co.. 
Great Western Sugar Co 
—> Charles, Inc 
Gulf Refining Co 


Hart Stew & Marx 

Hecker- = 

Heinz, H. J., Ch 

Hey wood-Wakefield Co. 56,000 

Hills Brothers Co.. 250.000 

Hoffman Heater Co *105,000 

Holland Furnace Co 

Hollywood Resort & Indus- 
trial Board 

Hood Rubber Co 

Hoover Co. 

Hop Pans Wallace, Inc. 

Hor ick’s Malted Milk Co.. 

Houbigant, Inc. 

Hudson Essex Co 

Huyler’s, Inc. 


Illinois Central R. R. System 
India Tea Growers 
International Cement Corp.. 
International Magazine Co... 
International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co. 400,000 
International Silver Co 120,000 
Interwoven Stocking Co 100,090 


600,000 


*125,000 
350,000 
275,000 
120,000 
750,000 

62,000 


480,000 
200,000 
110,000 
300,000 


60,000 
60,000 
250,000 


= Tea Growers 
ergens, Andrew, Co 
Johns-Manville Co. 


250,000 
65,000 
,800,000 
200,000 
450,000 
175,000 
50,000 
140,000 
750,000 
225,000 
95,000 


payene, Julius, & Co 

Keith, = E., Co 

a Sn 

af sprineficld Ti Tire Co. 
Kent, twater » © 


»32 5,000 
100,000 
50,000 
200,000 
100,000 
160,000 
178,000 
,500,000 
56,000 
300,000 


Lambert Pharmacal Co 
Lamport & Holt Line 
Larus & Bros. Co..... 
Larvex Corp. 
Lathrop, H. R., 
Lehigh Valley Railroad an 
Lehn & Fink Products <p. 
Lever Bros. ........ ry 
a. 5 Clase Co. 
i agazine 
Life. Insurance Assn. of Can- seed 
Lite g ah Inc 100,000 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 2,000,000 
Lippincott, J. B., Co., Inc.... 50,000 
Lipton, Thos. J., 175,000 
Literary Digest 720,000 
Long Island Duck Growers 
Association 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co 
Lorillard, P., Co 
Lowney, Walter M., Co 


50,000 


"250 “700 
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Is Your Product a Family 
Affair 


| 


Selling power of 
circulation with full 
family appeal is 
many times greater 
than a circulation 
where the table of 
contents is read by 
one in ten. 


A reader says: “I 
am reading the mag- 
azine from start to 
finish, and so ts the 
rest of the family.” 


Is “hooch” necessary in business? You 
will want to read this in the April issue. 


SUCCESS 


MAGAZINE — 


GRAYBAR 


BUILDING, 


NEW YORE ciTyY 
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cCall Co. 
lacfadden Publications 
fallory Hat 
armola Co. 
Marmon Motor Car Co 





litan Life Ins. Co.... 
Michelin Tire Co 


National Carbon Co 

New York Central Lines.... 
Nicholson File C 

Nickerson, John, & 

North German Lloyd s° S. Co. 
Northern Pacific R. R... : 
Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Noxzema Chemical Co 


O’Cedar Corp. 

Oakland Motor Car Co... 
Olds Motor Works 
Oneida Community, Ltd 


Pabst Corp. 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co 
Pacific States Electric Co.. 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co.. 
Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Paraffine ‘Companies, Inc 
Paris Toilet Co 
Parker Pen Co 
Peerless Motor Car Corp.... 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.... 
Pennsylvania Cement Co 
Pepsodent Co. 
Perfection Stove Co 
— Storage 

‘0. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pompeian Laboratories 
Pond’s Extract 
Portland Cement Assn 
—, Rican American 
Postum Cereal Co., 
Pratt Food Co 
Procter & Gamble Co 


Quaker Oats Co 


125, 
-* 1,200,000 
"150,000 


110,000 
90,000 
50,000 

. 1,100,000 

500,000 


425, 000 
750,000 
Radio Corp. of America 500,000 
Ralston Purina 

Regal Shoe C 

Regensburg, E., 

Reo Motor Car Co 


R. J., Tobacco Co. 
Ritchie, Harry F., Co 
Rolls-Royce o America, Inc. . 
Royal Typewriter Co 


Reynold, 


Saratoga State Water Corp.. 
| amy Mfg. Co 


a Phonograph Co 
— Cotton Oil Trad 


Spalding, A. Gr 
Squibb, E. R., 


‘Williams Oil- 
Corp 
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srantesd Cap & Sol a 

tandard Oil Co. i . 2,000,000 
Standard Oil oot of New 
zoey (gasoline and motor 


60,000 


509,000 
Standard Oil Co. of New P sag 600.000 
Standard “aone Mfg. C 5.0 
Stein, A +@ 
Straus, S. o 
Stromber: line 

Mfg. Co. 

Stuart, F. A., Co 
Studebaker Corp. 
Syracuse Washing Machine Co. 


Thatcher Co. 

Tidewater Oil Co 
Tiffany & C 

Timken Oil Burner Co 


Union Oil Co. of California. . 
Union Pacific System 

U. S. Gypsum Co 

ee ER eee 


Vacuum Oil Co 

Van Ess Laboratories 
Van Slyke, G. W., & 
Velie Motors Corp 
Vick Chemical Co 
Vivaudou, Inc. 


120,000 
150,000 
150,000 


Wabash Railway Co 

Waitt & Bond 

Wander Co. 

Western Clock C 

ere Electric & Mfg. 


240,000 
186,000 


White Rock Mineral Springs. 
Willard Storage Battery Co.. 
-Matic Heating 
100,000 
Willys Overland, Inc. *1,500,000 
“oe. Boiler & Engineer- 


1,250,000 
*160,.000 


*Includes dealer co-operative acver 


tising. 

The largest single estimated ex- 
penditure is that of the Chevrolet 
Motor Company, in the amount of 
$3,122,000. The leader of the list 
for 1925 was the Ford Motor 
Company at $2,500,000. The Ford 
expenditure for 1926 amounted to 
$400,000. The Ford deflection did 
not, however, cut down the tota! 
amount of automobile advertising 
in newspapers. In this 1926 list, 
twenty-one automobile companies 
show a total newspaper advertis- 
ing expenditure of 19,057,000. Of 
these twenty-one companies, seven- 
teen were estimated in 1925 as 
spending $14,430,000. These same 
seventeen companies spent $16,757,- 
000 during 1926, a gain of 
$2,327,000. 

Radio advertising also shows a 
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In the United States there are twenty-one different 
Jacksonvilles; but on the advertising and selling 
map of America there is only one. It is Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


This city not only has several times the popula- 
tion of all the other Jacksonvilles combined, but 
it is also the chief gateway and distributing point 
for the rapidly developing state of Florida. 


It is the center of a rich trade area with a high 
per capita wealth and constantly increasing de- 
mands for all kinds of products. 


This important market can be thoroughly and 
economically cultivated by advertising in 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Delineator Home Institute 


eAnother 
Dining Room 


WO young New York matrons, who 

are building country homes, visited us 
and were particularly influenced by this 
informal dining-room with furniture 
modeled after sturdy peasant pieces. It is 
one factor of Delineator Home Institute 
which, on the 15th floor of the Butterick 
Building, covers every phase of household 
activity... and is devoted, as you know, to 
furthering the Art of Gracious Living in 
hundreds of thousandsof American homes, 


Delineator 


Established 1868 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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7 ae le <7 
o Farm Women 


Automobile agencies locate on the same street; other 
types of merchants and industries also tend to group. 


NY 
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The reason is they want the prospect’s concen- | 
trated attention. They don’t want him thinking 
about furniture when he comes to look at cars. 


When the farm woman reads your advertisement 
you don’t want her attention divided by editorial con- 
tent not directly pertinent to her home and social 
interests. 


This is the secret of success secured by national 
advertisers in the FARMER’S WIFE. It is edited 
especially and only for farm women. Not a “woman’s 
paper,” not a farm paper,—but a magazine for farm 
women. The only one in America. More than 
800,000 subscribers. 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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considerable increase in newspapers 
in 1926 over 1925. The 1926 list 
shows twenty-two companies. that 
manufacture radios or radio acces- 
sories as spending $4,326,000. Of 
these companies, fourteen were 
listed as spending $2,365,000 in 
1925. T hose same fourteen com- 
panies spent $3,086,000 in 1926, a 
gain of $721,000. 

Among other fields showing 
large gains, in addition to auto- 
mobiles and radios, are railroad, 
electric washing machines, electric 
refrigerators, and tobacco. 

A supplementary list, containing 
figures, which were not in shape 
for this .list of 309 advertisers 
which includes only those who 
spent $50,000 or more in news- 
papers during 1926, will be issued 
later in the year by the Bureau. 


Join Staff of “Liberty” 


Donald H. Tyler and Albert S. 
Whidden have joined the Eastern adver- 
tising staff of Liberty, New York. 

Mr. Tyler becomes a member of the 
New York City division. He formerly 
was with Arts and Decoration and, 
prior to that, had been with the Corman 
Company. 

Ms Whidden, who will cover Phila- 
delphia and the South, had been with the 
New York Times. e was at one time 
assistant advertising manager of Gim- 
hel’s, Philadelphia. 


To Advertise Industrial Ad- 
vantages of New Orleans 


The industrial advantages < New 
Orleans are to be advertised in a canr 
paign to run in New York and Chicago 
newspapers and in business magazines. 
The campaign is to run at regular in- 
tervals through the year. This adver- 
tising is being sponsored by the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce and 
will be directed by The Chambers 
Agency, Inc., of that city. 











Williams & Cunnyngham Buys 
J. V. Gilmour Company 


The J. V. pmenay | Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been purchased 
by Williams & penayngeem, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. r. Gilmour 
has joined the staff of Williams & Cun- 
nynsham as an account executive. 





“College Humor” Appoints 
John M. Sweeney Company 
The John M. Sweeney Company, Bos- 


ton, successor to Sweeney & Price, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, has been ap- 
pointe< 1! New England advertising repre- 
sent tive of College Humor, Chicago. 
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Why Hardware Stores Are Be- 
coming Ladyfied 


E. C. Atkins & Company 
INCORPORATED 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We have noted the article in your 
issue of March 10 entitled: “Masculine 
Stores for Feminine Buyers—a Mer- 
chandising Paradox,” and think there is 
place in the average hardware store for 
saleswomen. Why not? They would 
make mighty good salespeople, I believe, 
in the departments devoted to house- 
hold articles. 

The late war opened Bony eyes to 
a lot of sel ha One of them was that 
girls can sell hardware of the kind above 
mentioned, such as household, and the 
stores that tried it, somehow very soon 
began to “tidy-up.” Pretty soon the boss 
stopped smoking bebind counter; be- 
gan wearing his coat, instead of going 
coatless; and the whole store y~ 4 - an 
a that it never had 

with that new atmosphere, 3 more 
women customers came in. They sug- 
gested needs and wants that led to add- 
ing to the household stocks. And those 
“ladyfied” hardware stores, somehow, 
also attracted new men customers. Re- 
sult: More trade from both men and 
women of the better class. 

This isn’t a dreani. It’s just telling 
what really happened in quite a number 
of stores. 

The time will probably never come 
when women will displace men behind 
the counters of hardware stores to the 
extent that they have done in depart- 
ment stores; but as surely as women 
are doing more and more of the buying, 
just so sure is it that the man to suc- 
ceed as a hardware salesman must be 
in a fit condition as to clothes and 
hands and breath to talk to women of 
refinement. 

E. C. Arxins & Company, 
T. A. Carrott, 
Advertising Manager. 





F. B. Stearns Appoints R. C. 
McDowell 


R. C.. McDowell has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the F. B. 
Stearns comeste, Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of Stearns-Knight automobiles. He 
was formerly with the Stephens Motor 
Car Company, Moline, Ill., and later 
joined the Standard Parts Company, 
Detroit, in an executive capacity. 





Canadian Shingle Makers 
Combine to Advertise 


Red cedar shingle manufacturers have 
organized the Consolidated Shingle 
Manufacturers of British Columbia, 
Ltd., with the object of raising a fund 
of $250,000 a year, for three years, to 
advertise their products. Headquarters 
—e. been established at Vancouver, 








Meeting a Temporary Local Con- 
dition with Rush Copy 


When the Detroit Filtration Plant Was Closed Climalene Sales Climbed 
Because of Quick Action 


By Edward T. Caswall 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Climalene Company 


[* is possible to get a real kick 
out of your advertising in the 
way of sales by taking advantage 
of local conditions when they come 
up. Witness what we did in De- 
troit a few weeks ago. 

On Wednesday the Board of 
Health met with the Water Board 
and the Mayor and decided to close 
the filtration plant for a period 
of ten days to make some neces- 
sary repairs. A report of this 
was carried in the morning paper 
which comes out late in the eve- 
ning. 

Our Michigan district manager, 
trained, as all our men are trained, 
to watch for announcements such 
as this, mailed the clipping that 
night to the home office. We are in- 
terested in water conditions in all 
our markets as Climalene, the 
product we sell, is a water softener 
and cleanser. 

Thursday we got into action by 
first getting in touch with the ac- 
count executive of our advertising 
agency, and then going to Detroit 
at once to find out for certain if 
the action of the Water Board 
would be fully carried out. It was 
to be carried out and then came 
the preparation of the advertise- 
ment. 

This wasn’t so hard after a tele- 
phone survey showed us that our 
wholesalers had a good stock on 
hand to care for the emergency 
which they would face if we de- 
cided to use big newspaper space 
at this opportune time. We ac- 
quainted them with the idea that 
we were going to put over and 
secyred their co-operation. 

actual preparation of the 
copy was not hard because we went 
to the newspaper office and secured 
an electro-plate of one of our old 
advertisements. An artist com- 
pleted the remainder of the work 
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to be done on it and our copy 
was ready to shoot in Sunday's 
papers. 

Detroit papers carried many 
columns telling the people to boil 
the water for safety and warning 
them that the filtration system 
would close 1:00 


Saturday at 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED IN SUN 
DAY’S PAPERS, THE DAY FOLLOWING THE 
CLOSING OF THE FILTRATION DEPARTMENT 


a.m. Filtration systems usually 
do three things: 1. Purify the 
water. 2. Soften the water. 3. 
The pumping system which is 
usually a part of the filtration 
system keeps the water flowing 
through the mains at an even 
pressure. 

Detroit water ordinarily is not 
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The Advertising 
Production 
Department 


of The New York Times, in connection with 
The Times Photo Engraving Department, 
offers to advertisers its advisory service in 
obtaining the finest mechanical reproduction 
of illustrations and type in newspapers. 


These departments of The Times have 
mastered the special requirements of news- 
paper advertising reproduction. Their coun- 


sel will help advertisers to avoid the waste 
which comes from poor cuts, typographical 
and mechanical work. 


National advertisers especially will find 
the assistance of The New York Times ad- 
vertising production and engraving depart- 
ments of value. Their advice is cheerfully 


given. 


The New Pork Times 


First in the First Market 





THE NEW YORK TIMES CIRCULATION IS NOW AT THE HIGHEST 
POINT IN ITS HISTORY. DAILY NET PAID SALE OVER 375,000 
COPIES; SUNDAYS OVER 650,000. NO SUCH VOLUME OF QUALITY 
CIRCULATION IN THE NEW YORK MARKET AS THE TIMES NOW 
OFFERS HAS BVER BEEN OBTAINABLE BEFORE. 
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hard water, but we knew from tests 
that if the filtration system were 
to be abandoned for even a day the 
water would be hard, as Detroit 
has as its source of supply water 
taken from Lake St. Clair, and it 
is hard water. 

Detroit awoke Saturday morning 
and faced something akin to a 
water famine. Everything stopped 
at once. The water pressure was 
low—that made people talk; they 
had to boil the water—that made 
them talk; it was hard, harder 
than they had ever used before— 
that made them talk—then our ad- 
vertisement flashed before them 
on Sunday. 

Big sales were immediately no- 
ticeable. It so happens that it was 
easier for us to trace such a re- 
turn in Detroit quicker than in 
many markets because we haven't 
been in there very long and the 
sales showed up on our warehouse 
releases at once. One buyer, who 
thinks he is doing well when he 
sells 100 cases in two weeks, picked 
up 350 cases in two days. A full 
car buyer sensing the situation 
took on an extra car and turned it 
quickly, and buyers who usually 
picked up local orders as needed 
from our warehouse ordered in 
cars for the first time. 

Sales in Detroit are three times 
greater to date this year over the 
same period last year. The fact 
that we took advantage of a local 
situation by this timely advertising 
had helped us break into this mar- 
ket as nothing else ever could. It 
proved to our buyers that we were 
on our toes. 

True, it was necessary to mer- 
chandise this special appeal to our 
buyers. They knew that there 
would be an immediate demand 
from such advertising and they 
also knew that the water situa- 
tion meant that everybody was 
talking about it and they took ad- 
vantage of it. The trade, in turn, 
talked it to the consumer and we 
followed that up with our spring 
newspaper advertising campaign, 
which was ready to break anyhow. 


New Business at Tiffin, Ohio 

The MacMillan Advertising Service 
has been started at Tiffin, Ohio, by 
A. W. MacMillan. 
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' Service Alone Is Worth a Life 
Subscription 
InsuRANCE ADVERTISING Servic: 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

We appreciate very much your Ictter 
of March 2 in reply to our inquiry on 
the subject of legal right to the use of 
photographs of individuals. 

It is really astonishing to discover 
how much time and attention you give 
to inquiries like ours. You make a per- 
son feel as though he ought to subscribe 
to Printers’ Inx for the rest of his life 
to compensate for this service alone— 
entirely aside from the worth of the 
magazine. 

INSURANCE ADVERTISING SeERvice, 
A. GE 
Manager. 





Gain in Life Insurance Sales 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents rted to the Department 
of Commerce last week that sales of new 
paid-for life insurance, exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions, 
by American companies in January was 
$867,139,000, an imcrease of $23;412,000 
over the $843,727,000 for January, 1926, 
which was an increase of 14 per cent 
over January, 1925. 


West Coast Campaign Started 


on Overalls 

A newspaper campaign has been 
started by Day’s Big 5 Overalls, Ta. 
coma, Wash., to run in thirty-five West 
Coast newspapers. This account is being 
handled by the Kohl Advertising Agency, 
also of Tacoma, which has been con- 
ducting a direct-mail campaign on this 
product. 





Taylor, Ewart & Company 


Appoints C. J. Eastman 
Taylor, Ewart & Company, investment 
bankers, Chicago, have appointed Charles 
J. Eastman advertising r. He 
was for twelve years with Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago, and more 
recently has been with the Brenn:n- 

Phelps Company, of the same city. 


R. J. Hess with Cecil, Barreto 
& Cecil 


Robert J. Hess, for twelve years ad 
vertising manager of the Richmond, V2.., 
News Leader, has become associated 
with Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., adver 
tising agency. He will represent this 
agency in Philadelphia and adjacent 
territory. 


A. W. Palmer Joins Grand 
Rapids Agency 
A. W. Palmer, formerly advertising 


manager of the March Automatic Irriga- 
tion C Musk Mich., has 














joined the staff of the H. & J. Stevens 
Company, 
Rapids. 


advertising agency, Grand 
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EXAMINER CAMPAIGN ADDS 
600 DEALERS IN 2 MONTHS 


CONSUMER-DEMAND 
UP 400 PER CENT 


“In 21 years of advertising ex- 
perience I have never seen news- 
paper resultfulness like this!” 

Such was the declaration, a few 
days ago, of C. F. Ross, of the 
Ross-Loring Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, following an analysis 
of what had happened to F. A. G. 
Moth Insurance, one of the Ross- 
Loring accounts, after running the 
first 668 lines of a 10,000-line cam- 
paign exclusively in The Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

He found: An increase of 600 
dealers; 65 window displays in two 
weeks, and a 400% upward jump 
in consumer-sales ! 

It is an interesting highlight in 
connection with the story Ross tells 
about the effectiveness of the 
F. A. G. campaign in The Exam- 
iner, that Ross himself, an East- 
erner up to 2% years ago, was not 
“sold” on The Examiner when he 
first went into it. 

“IT had preconceived notions,” he 
said, “that began to dissipate them- 
selves as I became acquainted with 
Los Angeles. Then, from confi- 
dential sources, I learned that 22 
out of 37 Rolls-Royce owners in 
Los Angeles are Examiner sub- 
scribers. As a try-out, we ran a 
series of 42-line advertisements ex- 
clusively in The Examiner, over a 
three-month period . . . a minia- 
ture campaign, indeed. The 42- 
liners brought us 300 outlets. On 
top of other facts, this made it 
apparent that Los Angeles dealers 
have considerable faith in the abil- 
ity of The Examiner to take mer- 
chandise off their shelves. You 
have done a wonderful job!” 

The campaign now under way 
Started in January. 








NOT ONLY THE 
LARGEST 
HHOME-DELIVERED 
circulation of ANY 
newspaper in Los An- 
geles, but the largest 
morning and Sunday 

circulation 


West of 
the Missouri! 











APPLIANCE MAN 
LAUDS PRUDENCE 


Declaring that Prudence Penny 
is considered virtually a part of 
the electrical industry in Southern 
California, P. H. Booth, one of 
the most prominent figures in that 
industry in the Westy and Vice- 
President of the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Inc., recently 
wrote her as follows: 

“I was very glad indeed to see 
the broadside which the Examiner 
sent out featuring you and your 
meeting at the Food & Household 
Show of the Southern California 
Retail Grocers Association. 


“This is especially fine work, 
and I am sure you are to be 
congratulated on the wonderful 
showing which you made. We in 
the electrical industry always 
feel that you are a part of our 
profession, and when we see you 
have such success naturally we 
take a great deal of pride and 
comfort out of it.” 
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The March 5th Edition of 
The Saturday Evening Post is 


3,020 


This is honest circulation, clean circulation, 
built solely on the merit of the magazine, with- 
out clubbing, cut-rate or catch-penny methods. 


The Saturday Evening Post goes to the most 
intelligent and progressive audience in America 
—the backbone of the country’s buying power. 


It has been built up slowly and steadily by 
appealing to and reflecting the best and most 
vital things in American life. Its readers are 
those who support the nation’s industries rather 
than its night clubs. 


Its growth has not been based on sensa- 
tionalism. 


It has not been based on an appeal to the 
morbid and prurient-minded. 


It has not been based on_ thinly-veiled 
indecency. 
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(GROSS PRINT. NET FIGURES NOT YET AVAILABLE) 


It has been edited on the theory that the 
tastes and standards of the American public are 
steadily growing better. 


Its editorial policy is based on the belief that 
America is fundamentally sound and decent 
and that it is interested in something more than 
sex and cheap pleasure. Its circulation is the 
answer of the public to this policy. 


It is first, last and all the time an American 
periodical, convinced of the essential integrity 
of American principles and intentions. 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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Birmingham 


—YOUR Southern Market! 


|= growth of Birmingham 
has been and continues to be 
sound. Accurate figures com- 
piled by the Chamber of Com- 
merce show 430 new. concerns 
added to her business commu- 
nity during 1926. This repre- 
sents a total capital of $65,279,- 
850—2,912 more employees and 
a total annual payroll of 
$4,579,061.76. In the list of 
430 new concerns 
are 52 actual manu- 
facturers, 23 whole- 


sale distributors, 17 7 
wholesale and retail 
distributors, 91 re- 
tail distributors, 72 


financial institutions 
and 175 sales offices. 

This remarkable 
growth is greatly 
influenced by the 
rare possibilities for 
the rapid success of 
any legitimate busi- 
ness established in 
this community. 
Natural resources play the most 
important part. For the manu- 
facture of steel, very few places 
are situated as advantageously 
as Birmingham— where ore, 
coal and fluxing material for 
making iron are to be found 
practically as next door neigh- 
bors under the friendly earth. 
Approximately 3,000,000 tons of 
pig iron are made annually in 
this district. 

Water power is another natu- 
ral advantage. It is secured 
from the many hill streams, 


BAN 
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Daily 82,500 
Sunday 100,000 


cheaply converted into hydro- 
electricity and transmitted over 
one of the finest power systems 
of the nation. The Alabama 
Power Company alone operates 
about 4,500 miles of power lines 
and distributes approximately 
2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy yearly. It is the 
fifth largest producer of hydro- 
electric power in the United 
States. 

Finally there is— 
Transportation. No 
other city in the 
South is entered by 
as many railroads as 
Birmingham. The 
Black - Warrior- 
Tombigbee system 
is an adequate and 
economical river 
highway to the sea. 
Birmingham has 
transportation facil- 
ities equaled by but 
few other cities in 
the country. 

Yes—the people of Birming- 
ham have witnessed a remark- 
able growth and 1927 promises 
even greater strides in indus- 
trial and civic development. In 
January of this year 54 new 
concerns were brought to this 
community. Bank clearings and 
Post Office receipts are on the 
incline. Furnaces and manufac- 
turing plants spring into action 
as if by magic—fitting perform- 
ance in the glowing, thriving 
metropolis whose slogan is, 
“The Magic City.” 


Birmingham’s weekly payroll averages over $4,300,000. 











Some Don’ts for the Sales Manager 
When Out on the Road 


He Should Endeavor to Increase the Salesmen’s Standing, 
Not His Own 


By K. G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. B. Skinner Co. 


HERE are few policies which, 

when handled properly, are of 
more value to the house than that 
of having the sales manager cover 
a territory occasionally with a 
salesman. It enables him to keep 
in stride with his work, to en- 
courage the salesmen, to adjust 
difficulties that may have come up, 
to get a better grasp on commer- 
cial conditions throughout any 
given territory, and to make a 
first-hand study of the factors 
which enter his firm’s relations 
with that particular territory. 

A great many sales managers 
do this and most of them carry 
it out successfully. The writer 
has done a good deal of it and 
it may be interesting and helpful 
if I try to express the fruits of 
my experience by giving a few 
“don'ts” for sales managers who 
are out on the road with their 
salesmen. 

First, I would suggest that the 
sales manager should not hang on 
to his friends too closely. I am 
assuming that he has previously 
covered the territory himself and 
has an acquaintance of some years 
standing. It is a temptation to 
“hog” one’s friends among the 
buyers and to demonstrate to the 
salesman that it is possible, through 
many years of friendship, to do 
things he cannot do. This is apt 
to have a very bad effect on the 
salesman and the opposite course 
should be pursued. Every effort 
should be made to turn one’s own 
friends into the salesman’s friends ; 
to pass on to him the benefits 
which come from long acquain- 
tance. in this connection I recol- 
lect a remark made to me by a 
sales anager a couple of years 
ago, wio said: “Yes, I have to 
get int» California about once in 
two years myself. You know 
tobody but yours truly can really 
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handle Bill Jones out at the Stand- 
ard Company and Frank Smith 
over at the Equitable Company.” 
I asked him why it was that the 
salesman covering this territory 
could not handle these two ac- 
counts. He replied that he had 
covered that territory himself for 
ten years and knew the fellows 
very well. This, in my opinion, 
was a very bad condition. This 
sales manager should have so 
deeply entrenched his salesman 
with these two accounts on one of 
his trips out there, that the sales- 
man himself would be on the road 
to as close a friendship with the 
two buyers in question as the 
sales manager claimed for himself. 


SALESMAN IS NOT A MENIAL 


Second, don’t lower the sales- 
man in the estimation of the trade 
by bossing him too hard in the 
presence of ‘his customers. Your 
object in going out with the sales- 
man is to make him appear as a 
“great man,” not to raise yourself 
in the customer’s estimation. It is 
easy enough to speak bluntly to the 
salesman and ask him to hand 
you a sample case, or a pencil, in 
such a tone of voice as to sound 
as though he were distinctly an 
employee. Of course, he is an 
employee, but in the eyes of your 
customer you wish him to be not 
an employee of yours, but rather 
a representative, an adequately 
trained and gentlemanly ambas- 
sador of the house. Include him 
in invitations to lunch, praise his 
work to the customer and tell him 
how much you appreciate your 
salesman’s efforts. In other words, 
give the impression that the ter- 
ritory is not suffering in the least 
by the fact that the salesman is 
carrying on the work there rather 
than yourself. 

Third, don’t make spectacular 
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concessions. A complaint, per- 
haps will come up which the sales- 
man could not handle. You, as 
sales manager of the company, 
could handle it, but I humbly sug- 
gest that the adjustment wait until 
you get back home. To make a 
spectacular concession in the pres- 
ence of your salesman lowers him 
in the estimation of the customer. 
Suppose that someone has been 
trying to return a half dozen tools 
that have been dead stock. Your 
salesman has been told not to take 
back tools without the consent of 
the house. If you walk in and 
say “sure send them back,” it 
sounds as though the salesman’s 
authority amounted to nothing and 
makes him appear small in the 
eyes of his customer. It would 
be better to turn to your salesman 
and say, “Jim, make a note of this 
and write me a letter about it 
with your recommendations and 
I'll see what we can do when I 
get home.” This makes it appear 
that the salesman’s recommenda- 
tions have a strong bearing on the 
question and entrench him the 
more deeply in the customer’s es- 
teem. 

Fourth—this is a highly personal 
“don’t,” but it should be carried 
out just the same—don’t do all 
the talking. I have hdd sales man- 
agers come in with salesmen and 
sit at my desk and simply ignore 
the salesman’s effort to enter the 
conversation and insist on doing 
all the talking themselves. Re- 
member that as a sales manager 
more than half of your mission 
is to listen to how your salesman 
handles his customer and to listen 
to what the customer has to say 
in regard to conditions in his ter- 
ritory. You are not out to teach 
as much as you are out to learn. 
You cannot learn if you mono 
lize the conversation. I think that 
almost any man can recollect cases 
where sales managers, accompanied 
by salesmen, have called upon him 

so monopolized the conversa- 
tion that the salesman left before 
he had had a chance to say twenty 
words. Of course, you know 
more about the line than the sales- 
man does; but unless you hear 
him talk to a customer you do 
not know just how much he does 
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express in his conversation «nd it 
is far better to take the a: itude 
of “summing up” what the «ales. 
man says trying to ¢» all 
the “say” yourself. 

Fifth, don’t confine yours if to 
big men. That is to say, «> not 
confine your conversations (0 the 
bigger executives, in the | ouses 
upon whom you are calling. A 
sales manager who has riser from 
the ranks usually makes it a prac- 
tice to know not only the buyer, 
but also the sales manager ad the 
stock clerk and perhaps the man 
at the city desk in any jobbing 
house upon which he calls. It is 
a temptation to use the old friend- 
ship to get things done very quickly 
with the purchasing agent, but in 
that way you are not setting a 
good example for the salesman 
Take time enough with each call 
to go through the entire organiza- 
tion and help your salesman to 
become better acquainted with the 
various men with whom he is do- 
ing business, if it lies within your 
power to do so. If you do not 
already know them, ask the sales- 
man to introduce you to the lesser 
lights and in that way broaden 
your own acquaintance. Many a 
stock clerk feels complimented to 
have a salesman bring his manager 
in to see him. In other words, 
don’t be afraid to meet them all 
as even the smaller cogs in the ma- 
chine have their uses. 


BE A PORTER YOURSELF 


My sixth point is also personal 
Don’t let the salesman do all the 
“toting.” Carry the sample case 
yourself part of the time, so that 
he will feel that you are working 
together, not that he is being 
dragged along as a convenience. 
Don’t do all the treating. Let him 
pay for a lunch once in a while. 
It makes him feel that he is a 
full-fledged salesman. 

Seventh, above all things do not 
contradict the salesman in front 
of the buyer. If the salesman 
makes a statement which is it- 
correct, make a mental note of it 
and correct him, kindly, after you 
leave the office. To correct the 
salesman in front of the buyer 
is tantamount to proclaiming to 
all the world that he is no: quali- 
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fied to handle your line of goods 
and it puts him in a bad position 
in the buyer’s sight. Every sales- 
man is struggling onward and up- 
ward and as such is the case, one 
must remember that certain fac- 
tors which make one man a sales 
manager make another man as- 
pire to the job. He is trying to 
learn and if he occasionally makes 
a statement which is not exactly 
correct it can certainly be ascribed 
to his eagerness, not to any other 
motive. This gives an admirable 
opportunity afterward quietly to 
set him right in the nfatter and, 
after all, probably no harm is done 
with the buyer. But distinct harm 
is done with the buyer if a sales 
manager thoughtlessly checks a 
salesman up publicly. 

Eighth, if you get any orders 
during your visit with the buyer 
don’t mail them in yourself; let 
the salesman do it. I have in mind 
an episode which occurred about 
three years ago. A certain bril- 
liant but sensitive salesman of my 
acquaintance took his sales man- 
ager in to call upon seven of his 
customers, all in one day. All 
seven of them placed substantial 
orders. Business conditions had 
been such that their orders had 
been delayed some two or three 
months, and to get them all in one 
day was spectacular, to say the 
least. The real reason was that 
they could wait no longer for the 
goods. But the sales manager 
mailed the orders in himself, mak- 
ing it look as though the sales- 
man wasn’t a big enough man to 
get the business alone. The sales- 
man would have gotten the orders 
anyhow, and knowing it he re- 
sented the sales manager’s gesture 
to such a degree that he quit his 
job. Now here was a case where 
a house lost a splendid salesman 
just because the sales manager 
could not forego the personal 
gratification of having seven or- 
ders drop out of one of his en- 
velopes. 

To sum it all up, I should say 
that the meat of the whole ques- 
tion lies in this one sentence: Your 
object is to make the salesman ap- 
pear as a man of consequence, not 
to make yourself appear as such. 
Your customers know that you 
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have a job and you want them to 
know that any salesman rep-esent 
ing your company has a jc) too, 


Trade 
Paper Research W ork 
Discussed 


ESEARCH work on the part 

of business papers to assist ad- 
vertisers and advertising a::encies 
was discussed last week before 
a meeting of the business-paper 
group of the Advertising (lub of 
New York. The discussion was 
led by G. E. Conkling, manager of 
the service division of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 

The purpose of research work, 
he said, should be to help manv- 
facturers to determine what mar- 
kets they should enter. Even after 
a manufacturer has decided upon 
his markets, he needs help to guide 
him in territorial and sales per- 
sonnel selection. He also needs to 
find a sales keynote for his adver- 
tising which will strike the buyers’ 
needs. In these matters, Mr. 
Conkling said, the business-paper's 
research department can be of 
helpful service. 

The investigator should boil down 
his field of investigation so that it 
will yield results in line with the 
desired information. He should not 
try to get figures from all the field 
but should seek representative cases 

Referring to inquiries received 
from advertising agencies, Mr 
Conkling said it should be pre- 
supposed that the agency has a 
common-sense understanding of the 
problems in the questions asked 
All publishers are anxious to 
work with agencies but _ they 
would like to feel that their work 
is productive and not forcign to 
their particular field. He advised 
that agencies take the publishers 
into their confidence in order that 
the publishers may intelligently w- 
cover information of valu 

Finally, he cautioned, it i 
ative that sufficient funds | 
able to carry out the reco: 
tions of the survey. Too oft 
the objective has been revea! 
ufacturers try to attain it 
adequate advertising appro} 
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UT of nineteen 

motor car manu- 
facturers showing in- 
creased sales in the 
Detroit market during 
1926, sixteen of them 
show very material in- 
creases in their space 
schedules in The Detroit 
Free Press compared to 
their 1925 lineage. 


g 

It is also significant that 
the manufacturers show- 
ing the largest per cent 
of increase in sales also 
show the largest per 
cent of increase in 
their use of Free Press 
columns. 


¢ 
Selling [records being 
made regularly by The 
Detroit Free Press for 
advertisers appealing to 
the Detroit+Michigan 
market contain figures 
equally as altitudinous 


Che Detroi 


VERREE & 
National 
York 


New Chicago 


as some of those set by 
the motor car builders. 


¢ 


The two largest building 
supply advertisers in the 


Detroit market, . using 


The Free Press exclu- 
sively during 1926 show 
sales increases ranging 
from 116% to 200%. The 
largest local advertiser 
in Detroit who also 
showed the largest per 
cent of business increase 
for stores of its type 
increased its space 
schedules in The Detroit 
Free Press nearly one 
third—a greater increase 
than that accorded any 
other Detroit newspaper 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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How We Reach Retail Salesmen 
Through the Dealer 


The Speed of the Boss Is the Speed of the Sales Force, Willys-Overland 
Has Found 


By L. G. Peed 


Sales Manager, 


O NE of our distributors had an 
experience which I think de- 
serves to be told in connection with 
this discussion about training re- 
tail salespeople which I have seen 
in Printers’ INK of late. I am 
glad, by the way, that Printers’ 
InK is devoting so 
much attention to 
this subject, as right 
now it is the biggest 
problem in merchan- 

lising. 

The distributor 
was making a trip 
through his territory 
in Ohio and called 
ona one-man Willys- 
Overland retailer in 
a small town. A one- 
man dealer is one 
who is his own sales 
force, his own book- 
keeper and every- 
thing else. Entering 

the store early in the 

morning he found 
the dealer running 
one of our films L. 
through a projecting 
machine, the picture appearing on 
the white back of a calendar which, 
for the time being, he had turned 
face to the wall. We make these 
films for our dealers as part of 
our plan of helping them learn the 
salient features of our manufactur- 
ing and selling story, which they 
then can pass along to their sales- 


A little picture show all 


irselves, eh ” the distributor 
suggest. d. 

“I am holding my morning meet- 
ing!” the man explained 

This dealer, it will be seen, in- 
terprets literally our idea that 
morning meetings of the selling 
force are a highly necessary part 


of every retailer’s activities. As 


G. 


Willys-Overland, Inc. 


might be expected, he is a 
thoroughly desirable eur al- 
though small. In_ the natural 
course of events he is bound to be 
big some day. He does not have 
to look upon the film to know its 
story. Yet he says his selling 
technique is greatly 
improved after he 
has had this early 
morning session with 
himself as the audi- 
ence. Each time he 
runs the film through 
and thinks over the 
message it conveys, 
he gets a new idea 
about our merchan- 
dise and __ selling 
methods. And then 
he goes out and does 
some resultful sell- 
ing. 

If he had salesmen 
—which of course 
he will have—it goes 
without saying that 
they would be well 
trained in the es- 
sentials of selling 
our automobiles. They would know 
the goods and have a definite 
procedure laid out for them which, 
as experience has shown, is the 
best way to get the cars into the 
ultimate buyer’s possession. 

All this is by way of preface 
to the statement that we have de- 
veloped a definite sales policy 
wherein the whole process has 
been thought through and pro- 
vided for, taking in every step 
from the time a car leaves our 
factory until it has been bought and 
paid for by the man who drives 
it. The biggest part of the policy 
has to do with training the retail 
salesmen. And this training, from 
the very nature of things, is best 
done by the man who hires them 
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—by the dealer himself. Say what 
you will about salesmen, they will 
do as they are told. The speed of 
the dealer is the speed of his em- 
ployees. The first essential, then, 
is to train the dealer. 

Every automobile manufacturer 
today knows that the one place in 
his entire merchandising scheme 
where the most improvement must 
be made is in retail distribution. 
Automobiles are better now than 
ever before. Advertising has 
reached a remarkably high stand- 
ard. Prices for mést~ makes of 
cars are almost unbelievably low, 
quality and everything else con- 
sidered. But there remains the 
proposition of bettering the retail 
selling. And most of the big com- 
panies today, our own included, are 
bending every effort toward that 
end. 


The way we are undertaking to 
do it is by setting forth a few basic 
principles, taking a thorough ap- 
preciation and understanding of 
the merchandise and approved sell- 
ing methods, and then putting the 
needed pressure behind the prin- 
ciple that will insure their being 
carried out. 

HOW SALES POLICIES GROW 


Sales policies are not arbitrarily 
made. They usually grow out of 
two things: (1) good business 
practice as followed by all success- 
ful merchandisers, (2) the result 
of carefully thought out plans of 
sales éxecutives at the factory 
home office. 

Policies are to a sales organiza- 
tion what a military code is to an 
army. The manufacturer, if he is 
going to be successful, can no more 
countenance violation of his policies 
than the breaking of certain ele- 
mentary rules could be allowed in 
the army. They must be reason- 
able, as a matter of common sense, 
if nothing else. But they should 
be adhered to rigidly. 

The selling policy should be ele- 
mentary and fundamental enough 
so that a definite procedure can 
be followed throughout the or- 
ganization. It is not good busi- 
ness for one branch to operate 
along lines differing from others. 
Even though the judgment of two 
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branch managers may be equally 
good, it cannot be allowed to rule 
if the selling program is goin: to 
be national. The plans mus: be 
such that they can apply equally 
well in Maine or in Californi 

Our policy provides that «ach 
Willys-Overland dealer shall ave 
a sufficient number of salesm<n to 
enable him to contact his part of 
the public sufficiently. The num- 
ber is suggested by that pari of 
our wholesale organization with 
which the dealer has his traisac- 
tions. It has been shown con- 
clusively that when a dealer does 
not have his reasonable quota of 
representatives, he loses volume 
and profit because he cannot ex- 
pect them to call on a suflicient 
number of prospects. 

One of the very important ele- 
ments in the training and continual 
checking up of these men is the 
morning meeting—which, as I have 
already related, the Ohio man held 
by himself. Guidance is essential 
with the automobile salesman and 
the inspiration must come from 
the top. He certainly gets no in- 
spiration when he steps out on the 
street trying to sell. He gets re- 
buffs, turn-downs and even insults. 
Before he starts out on his day's 
work he should have his belief in, 
and acquaintance: with, his proposi- 
tion freshened and _ intensified. 
Lacking this, he finds it harder to 
make a sale. 

It usually follows that when 
such meetings are not held by a 
dealer, he is too indolent or care- 
less or does not know what to talk 
about day after day. We try to 
handle the first objection by mak- 
ing a careful choice of dealers. 
And then, through our sales pro- 
motion department, we undertake 
to educate the dealer so thoroughly 
in the whole Willys-Overland 
proposition that he has plenty of 
material for his presentations. 

For example, the dealer can help 
his salesmen and himself by con- 
sidering and exemplifying the four 
standard steps in making an auto- 
mobile sale. Every prospect should 
be handled as follows: 

He should be interviewed 

He should be given a demonstra- 
tion of the car. 
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He should receive an accurate 
appr: 'sal on his old car if he has 
one to trade in. 
should be brought to the 


; highly important that these 
steps be taken exactly in the 

r named. It is a common fault 
utomobile salesmen to try to 
the procedure too fast. A 
)-seen entry on a prospect card 
mething along the line of 
“Demonstrated 66 Sedan this 
morning.” This means that the 
salesman gives all he has at the 
first real contact with his prospect, 
with the result that it may take 
weeks or months to close an order 
which should be secured reasonably 
soon. Once the foundation is care- 
fully laid in the opening interview, 
the prospect can be made to want 
a demonstration, which is vastly 
better than having one practically 
forced upon him. With the ap- 
praisal coming immediately after- 
ward, the way is opened for caus- 
ing the prospect to visit the store 
—which is the most important 


thing of all, as every sales or ad- 
vertising manager will agree, no 


matter what kind of merchandise 
one has to sell. 

These four steps, and a mass of 
other good selling material, are set 
forth in our film service, which is 
sold to dealers at a nominal figure. 
The dealer gets a _ projecting 
machine, and every week he re- 
ceives a new set of films. These 
show the process of manufactur- 
ing our various models and are 
inspirational and institutional in 
nature. A good film is a valuable 
and forceful method of training 
salesmen visually. 

Another thing that we recom- 
mend is that the dealer have a 
quota board which we supply him 
in standardized form. On this is. 
a record of the day-by-day per- 
formance of each salesman—the 
calls he makes, the number of his 
demonstrations and the closed 
sales. 

The quota board is the sales 
manager’s balance sheet. It per- 
forms, or can perform, equally 
well for the retailer regardless of 
the number of salesmen he em- 
ploys. 
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But it is valuable only in ac- 
cordance with the dealer’s ability 
to understand and analyze it. 

We recently requested one of 
our large dealers to furnish us 
with a copy of his quota board 
at. the end of the month. He had 
been carefully posting the figures 
from day to day exactly as directed 
in our book on retail procedure. 
He brought in a typewritten copy 
of the contents of the board for 
the last. day of the month. 

The figures showed us that one 
salesman had made forty-seven 
demonstrations during the month 
without closing a deal. We in- 
quired what steps he had taken to 
correct the faults .of this man, 
whose record plainly showed he 
did not know how to demonstrate. 

“Why,” he replied, “I never 
noticed those figures. I certainly 
will have to get after that man 
and see what is wrong with him.” 

R. M. Rowland, our sales pro- 
motion manager, called on a dealer 
not long ago and was informed 
that business was not as good as 
it might be. 

“What's the matter?” Mr. Row- 
land asked. 

“I don’t know; 


I wish you 
would tell me.” 


TWO SALES FROM 250 CALLS 


Mr. Rowland, in trying to find 
the answer, thought he would take 
a look at the quota board. Tlie 
first salesman had made 250 calls 
during the month (this was on the 
21st) and had got twenty-six in- 
terviews. He had made eighteen 
demonstrations and twelve ap- 
praisals. He had seen two owners 
and brought four prospects to the 
store. All this had resulted in only 
two sales. 

“Doesn’t that mean anything to 
you?” Mr. Rowland asked. 

The dealer replied that it did 
not except that “I think I will 
have to fire that man if he does not 
bring in more orders.” 

_ In these two cases I have named 
it is plain that the quota board 
is not used so that it can tell its 
full story. Ordinarily, such a 
board is used more as a competi- 
tive proposition, showing the num- 
ber of calls a salesman makes as 
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against another and so on. This 
is only part of its usefulness. It 
not only is an index of a sales- 
man’s activities but, properly 
analyzed, it shows conclusively 
where he is falling down. The 
dealer then can know the specific 
points which he has to take up 
with this salesman and_ instruct 
him as to how to correct or over- 
come his faults. 

This year we are going to lay 
more pressure than ever on in- 
structing our dealers on how to 
read a quota board correctly and 
also to use a daily work sheet, 
whereon the individual salesman’s 
activities are laid out for him and 
his prospects assigned. We do this 
because we believe that the loca- 
tion of prospective buyers is a job 


of sales management rather than: 


salesmanship. The salesman has 
not the time, the inclination, nor 
the information necessary to locate 
the buyer. This is something the 
dealer should do ‘because it is a 
job of management and not of 
selling. 


THE SALESMAN’S 
TIME 


CONTROLLING 


A work sheet, properly kept, tells 
the dealer where his salesmen are 
and what they are doing. Or- 
dinarily, he would have an im- 
perfect idea as to their activities. 
He knows well enough where his 
mechanics are, because he pays 
them a stated amount per hour or 
week. But the average automobile 
salesman works on commission and 
some of them think, for this reason, 
that they should be pretty largely 
their own bosses. Some dealers 
are more or less complacent toward 
this attitude in the mistaken 
thought that in as much as they 
are not paying a salesman a salary 
they are not going to lose, even 
though he does not put in all his 
time resultfully. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the salesman’s 
day be laid out and that he ob- 
serve a working schedule. 

We are recotnmending also that 
our dealers install standard prospect 
files. According to our concep- 
tion, this kind of file should con- 
tain a great deal more than merely 
“live” names. The dealer should 
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have a “lost” file, an “owner’’ file 
and a “future prospect” file. In 
these, his direct-mail cards should 
be properly classified. 

The value of such a file comes 
from the fact that this year we 
are going to use direct-mail ad- 
vertising to the prospect as never 
before, in an effort to utilize live 
sales management in turning up 
prospects for our salesmen to call 
on. 

There was a time ten years ago 
when direct mail was not as neces- 
sary as it is today in automobile 
selling. At that time, a large 
magazine advertisement would 
quickly bring in plenty of im- 
mediate results in the way of 
prospective buyers. But today there 
is competition in automobile aclver- 
tising as well as in manufacture. 
There is so much good advertis- 
ing in so many first-class mediums 
that the prospect is likely to be 
bewildered. This kind of adver- 
tising is valuable and essential of 
course. Our company is going 
forward with it during 1927. on a 
larger scale than ever. But we 
shall have to supplement it by the 
right kind of follow-up through 
the mails. This means that mail- 
ing lists of the kind I have de- 
scribed must form an essential part 
of every dealer’s equipment. 

If I make myself plain here it 
will be seen that this company, 
following the clean-cut selling 
policies laid down by John N. 
Willys, is developing the retail 
automobile salesman by working 
through the dealer in two ways. 
We are bringing about a steadily 
improving type of sales manage- 
ment in Willys-Overland establish- 
ments, of a kind that will sys- 
tematically bring in prospects for 
the salesman to work upon and 
have all the prospects properly 
recorded and -classified. Then we 
are showing the dealers how to see 
that these prospects are worked 
upon in accordance with our ideas 
as to what constitutes good retail 
salesmanship. 

The used car problem is one that 
has caused an enormous amount of 
grief for retailers because in the 
past their salesmen have. not been 
given a proper picture of the 
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~ CONCENTRATE! 
DOES BRING 
RESULTS./HER 


Because The Press has concentrated its circulation 
where Cleveland advertisers get most of their business, 
local merchants placed their advertising this way during 
January and February— 








Daily Plain Dealer 
Daily News 1,013,619 lines 


Press Lead over Daily Plain Dealer.... 628,984 lines 
= pa 7 261,899 lines 


Because Press circulation is becoming even more con- 
centrated, because advertisers are checking results even 
more thoroughly— 

The Press GAINED 


The Daily Plain Dealer LOST 
The Daily News LOST 


IN NATIONAL LINEAGE 


The Press leads both the daily Plain Dealer and the 
daily News, and gained 56,639 lines during the first two 
months of 1927. 

The Press published 3344% more lines of grand total 
advertising than either the daily Plain Dealer or the 
daily News. 


The Clevelan 


NATIONAL REPRESENTAT 
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IRCULATIO 
VERTISIN 


WO HUNDRED AND SIX north- 

ern Ohio grocers, 45 distributors and 
jobbers of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, 22 leading Cleveland merchants, 
the ‘Audit Bureau of Circulations, “‘Edi- 
tor and Publisher,” the J. Walter 
Thompson C pany and “C. li 
magazine say the map at the right is 
a true picture of the TRUE Cleveland 
Market—the only territory that can be 
covered thru advertising in Cleveland 
newspapers. 





Akron (fifth city in Ohio) is excluded, 
for Akron people do not buy in Cleve- 
land, nor do they buy in Akron from 
Cleveland newspaper advertising. Akron 
has good stores and good newspapers 
of its own. 


In Cleveland The Press is the BIG 
market place. It publishes more adver- 
tising for local merchants in six days 
than any other Cleveland newspaper 
publishes in seven. For years it has 
been the one outstanding newspaper 
among all local readers and retailers. 
Thoroughly entrenched in the business 
and social life of Cleveland, it has stood 
the test of Time. And it now has 
36,436 more circulation in the city and 
suburban area than its nearest daily 
comp¢titor. 


Press circulation is wanted! 
No circulation schemes 
ever employed! 


First in 
Cleveland 


LLIED NEWSPAPERS. INC. 
0 N. Mix 
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“trade in” situation. I recall the 
case of one of our dealers who had 
accumulated somewhat of an over- 
stock of used cars. He had ap- 
praised them properly enough and 
the transactions whereby he _ be- 
came owner of them were alto- 
gether legitimate and necessary. 
But he did not give his sales force 
the right kind of guidance in sell- 
ing the used cars. 

“You have an awful lot of old 
automobiles here,” the sales 
manager of one of our wholesale 
branches reminded him. “What are 
you going to do with them all?” 

“Why,” he replied with some 
levity, “I guess we will have to 
go into the used car business.” 

And then, an idea seemed to 
strike him. His smile of amuse- 
ment over his remark gave place 
to a set and purposeful look. 

“Say,” he added, I thought I 
was joking. But that really is the 
answer. By George, we will go 
into the used car business!” 

He did go into the used car 
business in accordance with a set 
policy recommended by us and 
a short time his troubles in that 
line were not nearly so acute. 
Every automobile dealer of any 
size has to be in the used car 
business and must instruct his sales 
force in accordance. For the 
guidance of our dealers in this im- 
portant particular we have formu- 
lated a standard used car practice 
which follows: 

1. I will sell my prospective purchaser 
my new Overland or Willys-Knight be- 
fore I attempt to buy his old car. 

2. Only a certain proportion of my 
capital will be tied up in used cars. I 
will set a limit on my used car invest- 
ment. 

3. I will shun the used car that is 
an orphan and attempt to buy used cars 
of standard make for which there is 
the greatest demand—used open cars are 
just as hard to sell as new open cars. 

4. I will buy only after a careful 
appraisal. I will give the salesman the 
appraisal sheet to enable him to buy at 
the right price. I will allow only the 
market price for any car less cost of 
reconditioning and selling. I will keep 
a balanced stock. 

5. I will make the appearance and 
mechanical conditions of each car mea- 
sure up to the price asked. I will avoid 
delays in reconditioning as they show 
poor management and increase my in- 
vestment in used cars. I realize that 
painting used cars pays, and that the 
appearance inside the hood must be as 
attractive as the appearance above the 
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hood. I will not forget that m 
tation is involved in the perf 
of every used car which I sell. 

6. I will make the Used Ca 
ranty ‘part of my uw car pol 
cause it eliminates misunderst: dings 
and overselling. 

7. I will arrange my used car isplay 
in a separate showroom, on a ud car 
lot, or on the new car floor. I )eclieve 
that used car volume demands at’ ractive 
display or stagnation will result. | will 
check the appearance of each car daily 
for dust and flat tires. 

8. I will advertise regularly in the 
classified columns of mnewspap rs. 
will use institutional copy to ©¢-tablish 
my used car policy. I will no‘ over- 
look handbills. 

9. I will train special used ca: sales 
men without allowing my new car sales 
men to shirk their responsibility for 
selling used cars. I will furnish my men 
with weekly lists of used cars. I will 
make arrangements to dispose of junkers 
as soon as they come in. I will demon 
strate “as is” cars. I will readjust 
prices on all cars over thirty days old. 
I will not wait until the new car rush 
is over to start selling used cars 

10. I will keep a few simple used car 
records so that I will be able to analyze 
this part of my business and manage it 
more efficiently. 


This “creed” explains itself and 
shows wherein our dealers will be 
expected to instruct and help their 
salesmen. 

This would be a_ wonderful 
world indeed for the automobile 
manufacturer if there were no 
used car problem. But nobody 
appears to be able to do away 
with it. The next best thing then 
is to assist the dealer to reduce or 
eliminate his losses—which can be, 
and is being, done. 

In discussing the retail salesman 
problem here I naturally have 
been writing specifically from the 
standpoint of the seller of auto- 
mobiles. But, so far as I can see, 
the basic principle I have set 
forth ought to be helpful to any 
sales manager no matter what kind 
of merchandise he may be selling. 

Name almost any line of goods 
at random and you will sec that 
the whole merchandising proced- 
ure is usually well thought out and 
efficiently executed until the retail 
salesman—or “clerk” as he wsually 
is called in stores—is encountered. 
If his apathy, or whatever you 
want to call it, can be conquered, 
and his interest in specific mer- 
chandise be promoted, the manu- 
facturer will find that there are 
not nearly so many things wrong 
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with his merchandising program 
as he thought was the case. 

How shall all this be done? 
Mr. Willys and all the rest of 
us around here believe that the 
only sensible and logical way is 
to work upon the salesman through 
the dealer. For, as I have pre- 
viously stated, the salesman will 


do as he is told. What he needs 
is intelligent direction—which the 
manufacturer has to supply. 


J. OB. Haynes, Membership 


Director, National Advertisers 
Justin O’B. Haynes, formerly a mer- 
chandise manager and assistant to the 
vice-president of the Franklin Simon 
Company, New York, has taken over 
the membership contact work of the 

Association of National Advertisers. 
Previous to his retailing experience Mr. 
Haynes was a publishers’ representative 
of Wm. A. James & Company. 

In his new capacity he will initiate a 
movement to develop greater interest in 
the activities of members by the associa- 
tion and institute new fields of service 
by the association to its membership. 


H. R. Failing, Advertising 


. ’ 
Director, “Oregon Journal’ 
Henry R. Failing, for the last three 

vears president of Crossley & Failing, 

Inc., Portland, Oreg., advertising agency, 

has heen made advertising director of 

the Portland Oregon Journal. He had 
heen at one time with the Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company, Inc., also of Port- 
land. Mr. Failing has disposed of ~ 

nterest in Crossley & Failing to J. 

( ros s] e y 
Ralph S. Thompson, recently promo- 

tion director of the Oregon Journal, 

s now classified advertising manager. 
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Advertising Plans for Shredded 
Wheat Extended 


Truman A. DeWeese, vice-president of 
the Shredded Wheat Company. Niagara 

‘alls, N. Y., reports that sales for 
1926 were greater than any. previous 
year. An increased appropriation has 
placed Shredded Wheat advertising plans 
on_a larger scale than ever. 

Dr. Charles K. Colby. of Montreal, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors. He succeeds the late 
Joseph Henderson. 


Mail Advertising Services to 
Meet at New York 


A regional convention of the Mail Ad- 
vertising Service Association, Inter- 
national, will be held at New York, on 
March 19. The program includes ad- 
dresses by J. J. Kiely, Postmaster of 
New York; Harry B. Kirtland, John 
Howie Wright, Ward Gavett, Ben J. 
Sweetland, John B. Ruffalo, Elmer J. 
Roeper and others. The sessions will be 
followed by a banquet and dance. 


Birmingham “Age-Herald” 
Bought by E. D. DeWitt 


E. D. DeWitt, formerly general man- 
ager of the New York Herald, has pur- 
chased the Birmingham, Ala., Age- 
Herald from Thompson, B. B. 
Comer and Donald Comer. Mr. Thomp- 
son, who has been publisher of the 
Age-Herald, is also publisher of the 
Mobile, Ala., News-Item and Register 
and the Montgomery, Ala., Journal. 


“Boardwalk Illustrated News” 


Appointment 
The Boardwalk Illustrated News, 
Atlantic City. N. J., has appointed 
Hackett & Hackett, Chicago, as its 
Western representative. 





February Chain Store Sales 


February 
Company 92 
F. W. Woolworth 
. S. Kresge 


I. C. Penney ,424, 5,476,384 
a oe 510,47: 3,769,949 
S c 3,280,171 
2,182,535 
1,925,603 
1,951,069 
1,187,389 
1,117,150 
997,912 
575,941 
764,591 
666,766 
632,937 
583,308 
387,698 
566,646 
437,216 
454,994 
180,397 
237,641 
246,467 


McCrory Stores 
2 Company 

T. Grant 
Bs an Corporation 
John R. Thompson .... 
G. R. Kinney 
Piggly Wiggly Western 
D. Pender Grocery.... 
Southern Dairies 
F. & W. Grand 
Metropolitan Stores 
I. J. Newberry 
Loft, Inc 
Peoples Drug Stores... 
McLellan Stores 
Neisner Bros. 


712,220 
693,055 
630,582 
613,277 
588,072 
574,049 
359,001 
311,008 


Fanny Farmer 290,163 


February % 
1926 

$7. 379,054 $15,478,525 

308,771 7,496,429 10.8 


2 Months 2Months % 
Change 1927 1926 Change 
12.3 $33,493,471 $30,640,686 0 
16,264,559 14,947,189 8.8 
13,662,214 10,443,435 30.8 
9,232,917 
6,826,884 
5,028,685 
4,856,761 
4,453,939 
1,993,898 
2,342,585 
1,936,787 
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The Biank Page 


7g 
HE page facing this one is 
blank. We leave it blank, 
not as an extravagant gesture, 
but to use literalby as an illustra- 
tion of a point. 

This page as it stands, blank, 
is of no value to anyone. 

Yet in this paper a full page 
costs $120. In the Ladies’ Home 
Journal a page costs $9,500. In 
the New York Times a page costs 
$1,989.12. But advertisers do not 
buy blank space. They buy the 
privilege of printing something 
in it. 

And it is what you put into 
this space that makes your ad- 
vertisement. 

Blank and white as you see it 
here, that page represents very 
little selling power, very little 
dealer influence, very little pres- 
tige with readers. There is noth- 
ing here to “pay” or “pull” or 
“create demand.” There is noth- 
ing here to “believe in” or not to 
“ believe in.” 


What you put into that space 
is something that you presum- 
ably want to tell a great many 
people. You can do things in 
that space that will create an im- 
pression where no impression ex- 
ists; that will correct a wrong 
impression; or that will make an 


old or worn impression fresh and 
vivid. 

You may safely assume that 
the people who will see your ad- 
vertisement will approach your 
page as indifferent as if it were 
entirely blank. 

Readers will bring nothing to 
your space. They may find some- 
thing there, but whatever they 
find, you will have to put there. 

All this may seem childish, 
simple and primary. Maybe itis, 
but it helps to define terms. Gaz- 
ing at a blank page in a paper and 
saying, “It’s mine, it’s costly. 
What am I going to do with it?” 
may help you sift out the realities 
from the jargon in any advertis- 
ing discussion. 

There is also a lesson in the 
blank page for the too-ready 
critics or those men and women 
who think they could prepare 
wonderful advertisements, but 
never try. That blank page is 
what you start with. Every ad- 
vertisement ever made started 
that way. That is where you 
would have to start to prepare a 
better advertisement than—this 
one, for instance. 


Gerorce Batren Company. Inc. 


Advertising 


Vv 





GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO ~* BOSTON 
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How a Raw Commodity Became an 
Advertised Product 


A Story of a Manufacturer Who Wanted to Advertise Even When Told 
He Had Nothing to Advertise 


By D.M 


E hesitate to make such a 
report, but we honestly do 
not believe you have anything 
which can be advertised profit- 
ably,” said an advertising agency 
representative to one of its clients. 
“Studying your business from 
every conceivable angle we have 
reached the conclusion that you do 
not need an advertising agent’s 
services.” 

Such reports from advertising 
agencies to their clients are un- 
common to the point of extreme 
rarity. In this case the verdict 


“nothing to advertise” stimulated 
the manufacturer to the first real 
inquiry he had ever made as to 
what he had to sell and why his 
merchandise should be preferred 


over other merchandise by buyers. 

Starting as a small retail store 
selling farm seeds and stock feed 
before the Civil War, this busi- 
ness, which must be anonymous 
here, grew over a period of years 
to national proportions. Without 
advertising it expanded until 
branches in several cities were in 
operation. Several years ago, when 
a new plant covering as much 
ground as a good-size farm was 
opened, the company began to 
think about creating new sales ton- 
nage. 

“We became interested in adver- 
tising to the point of asking our- 
selves whether it could promote 
sales for us at a reasonable cost,” 
this company’s sales manager says. 
“Accordingly, we agreed on what 
seemed to be an adequate trial ap- 
propriation. 

“After a preliminary investiga- 
tion our advertising began to ap- 
pear in a few picked markets. No 
startling results followed. But 
we were prepared to sit tight and 
wait a while before presuming to 
judge the value of our campaign. 
It came as something of a shock, 


. Hubbard 


therefore, to have our agency tell 
us frankly that in its opinion we 
had nothing which we could ad- 
vertise profitably. 

“Nothing to advertise! But we 
wanted to advertise. We needed 
increased sales volume to keep our 
new plant busy. Equally impor- 
tant was the matter of controlling 
sales. Now competition made it 
desirable to tell our story to the 
farmer and we learned that we had 
no story to tell.” 

Since that time, about four years 
ago, this company has again be- 
come an advertiser. It advertises 
to but one market, the farmer. 
That fact, however, need not 
lessen the value and interest of its 
experience for any other adver- 
tiser, general or class. 

“Tt did not take long for us to 
realize that advertising without a 
genuine raison d’étre at its core 
is worthless,” remarked one of the 
company’s officers to Printers’ 
Ink. “There must be simple, 
justifiable and logical reasons for 
buying any useful product. ‘What 
is the peg,’ we asked ourselves, 
‘on which we hang, not just ad- 
vertising copy, but convincing ad- 
vertising copy with a bite to it? 
How can we make the buyer see 
why our seeds should be pre- 
ferred? What will make him vist- 
alize what our chemists, mechani- 
cians and cleaning experts have 
done to increase his chances 0! 
profitable crops through _ better 
seeds ?’” 


STATE SEED REGULATIONS 


Now differences in farm seeds 
are always more important than 
they usually appear to the buyer. 
Various State laws recognize that 
fact and require that packages 0! 
farm seeds shall carry labels show- 
ing their relative purity, germina 
tion test, the quantity of Ww 

84 
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seeds present and the name and 
approximate number of noxious 
weeds present. It might seem that 
those provisions surround the 
buyer with a high enough protec- 
tive barrier. Nevertheless, it is 
a difficult matter to induce the 
buyer to examine and compare the 
various figures relating to purity, 
germination and weeds when ac- 
tually making his seed purchases. 
For example, one seed costs the 
farmer thirty-five cents less per 
bushel than another. Its tag 
shows “weed 1 per cent” as com- 
pared with “weeds 1/10 of 1 per 
cent” on the slightly more expen- 
sive seed. The few cents saved in 
buying the cheaper seed may turn 
into a loss on the crop harvested. 

“Our chief reason for continu- 
ing in business is our ability as an 
organization in buying, cleaning, 
testing and marketing farm seeds,” 
says the sales manager of this 
company. “Summing up _ that 
ability, it means control of quality 
in our product. Seeds are usually 
thought of as a raw product. We 
have taken them as a natural or 
raw product and made them a 
manufactured product, a specialty, 
if you will. But for many years 
before we began to advertise we 
sold them as a raw commodity 
without capitalizing in distribut- 
ing them on what our scientists 
and machinery accomplish in the 
way of improvement. 

“Our story of farm seed was 
told in detail for the first time 
about three years ago in a book- 
let. Some advertising in farm 
papers accompanied it. This book- 
let put our story in simple, under- 
standable language but did not 
make the item of cleanness in 
seeds as graphic as our manage- 
ment believed it must be made. 

“A year later we brought out a 
second booklet. Again by short 
narrative, charts and figures we 
struck at the economic fallacy of 
looking for high yields from seed 
containing a higher content of 
chaff, dirt and weeds than our 
seeds. But in this second booklet 
we used a new type of illustra- 
tion — microscopic photographs. 
Comparisons between magnified 
photographs of our seed and other 
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grades would be so understand- 
able that no buyer could miss their 
significance, I believed. They 
would cut straight through all the 
charts, figures and descriptions to 
the crux of the matter, and make 
the visualization of our quality in- 
escapable.” 

Several pages of the booklet 
were, accordingly, used for these 
magnified photographs. Each page 
showed four photographs. For ex- 
ample, there was a sample of 
clover seed as it came from the 
hulling machine. A second showed 
this “country run” seed after it 
had been cleaned by ordinary 
methods with most of the coarse 
trash and many weed seeds re- 
moved. This was good seed. At 
least it looked good. A third 
photograph showed this seed after 
it had been re-cleaned making it 
fit to be sold under this manufac- 
turer’s trade-mark. The final il- 
lustration showed what had been 
taken out in the re-cleaning proc- 
ess; various weed seeds and some 
good clover seed unavoidably lost. 


DEALERS PAY FOR BOOKLETS 


The same process of showing 
the consumer graphically the im- 
portance of buying only clean seed 
is used again in this advertiser’s 


newest booklet, a manual of 
eighty-seven pages, which has been 
adopted as a supplemental text- 
book by twenty-eight agricultural 
colleges. The company’s dealers 
pay five cents a copy for this. 
They distribute it to their cus- 
tomers free with a postal enclosed 
on which the farmer can return 
information regarding his crop 
plans during the coming season. 
The booklet, now in its third edi- 
tion, is reinforced by advertising 
in nineteen farm papers and a 
long list of country newspapers. 
Most of this advertising centers 
about the dealer, the metal sign 
he displays and the brand on the 
bag in which the seeds are packed. 
Of course the dealer is urged to 
tie up with this by using news- 
paper space himself. As a further 
step toward dealer co-operation the 
company makes this suggestion to 
advertising managers of the news- 
papers on its list: “Dealers in 
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your town will be selling our farm 
seeds this spring. Look them up; 
tell them when our ads _ will 
appear in your paper and suggest 
they ‘cash in’ by advertising in 
the same issues that they handle 
our farm seeds.” That simple 
hint is producing a volume of tie- 
up advertising paid for by dealers 
that the company never experi- 
enced before. 

In its booklets the company has 
gone rather exhaustively into the 
matter of showing the farmer why 
he should not be satésfied with 
less than the cleanest seed he can 
obtain. The booklet lines up the 
reasons for buying. But in its 
newspaper and farm-paper copy 
this manufacturer focuses on the 
dealer, the current booklet. or 
manual, the metal identification sign 
furnished to the dealer and the 
branded bag in which the seeds are 
always packed. If the prospective 
buyer will ask for and read the 
manual, the company believes he 
will place himself in a frame of 
mind which makes finding his way 
to the dealer a thoroughly logical 
step. 


WHAT THREE YEARS OF ADVERTISING 
HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 


So far what has this sales pro- 
motion and advertising by a com- 
pany which had nothing to adver- 


tise accomplished? For three 
years now it has been going on, 
pushing out a little farther each 
year. In the first place, it needs 
to be emphasized that the com- 
pany from the start believed its 
work would be wasted unless the 
advertising was utilized: 1, in the 
plant and branch offices; 2, by 
salesmen and 3, by dealers. 

“One of the most interesting re- 
sults has occurred inside our plant,” 
says the sales manager. “We can’t 
always check up on what we be- 
lieve to be actual results out in 
the territory but we can measure 
them at home. Two years ago 
our salesmen were back at the 
home office for their annual con- 
vention. At that time we took 
the opportunity to show them what 
we proposed to do in our adver- 
tising during the coming year. The 
head of one of our production de- 
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partments heard about it and asked 
us to give the same explanation of 
the advertising to his men. So 
we assembled them and went over 
the same ground we had covered 
with the sales force. 

“These production men _ were 
tremendously impressed. First, 
with the amount of money we were 
planning to spend for advertising. 
And secondly with their vital part 
in keeping our farm seed up to 
the quality standard. They agreed 
that they had a big job to do un- 
commonly well or our advertising 
investment would convert itself 
quickly into a liability. 

“Before long we began to re- 
ceive encouraging reports from 
salesmen and dealers. They were 
getting the best merchandise we 
had ever delivered, they told us. 
Now, as land grows older, weeds 
increase. The seed supply be- 
comes poorer but we have found 
our product improving. Why? 
Because our cleaning departments 
are alive to the new importance 
of their jobs in turning out mer- 
chandise that measures up to our 
advertising. When the next sales 
convention rolled around our sales 
force invited the heads of our 
cleaning departments to be their 
guests at our annual sales dinner. 
Such an invitation vould have been 
almost unthinkable a few years 
ago. The production men would 
not have accepted it then. Now 
they were proud to do so, when 
they realized it represented real 
appreciation on the part of the 
salesmen for their share in turning 
out higher grade merchandise. 
That is one result of our advertis- 
ing. 

“Another result relates to the 
salesmen themselves. They have 
stopped peddling and have caught 
the sales management point of 
view. Most of our men have been 
with the company for a good many 
years. Not all of them were 
easy to sell on the value of ad- 
vertising. They wanted high 
quality in the merchandise and 
low prices. Persuading them was 
a matter of convincing a few at 
a time. Of course the example set 
by our production men_ helped. 
Advertising, we know now. is 
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building up a background for the 
salesman that he is gradually be- 
ginning to appreciate. The result 
of this is better selling and selling 
that fits in to the management’s 
plan as opposed to the kind that 
the individual feels suits him best. 

“We have never had other than 
a loyal dealer organization. Yet 
some of them did not understand 
our motives in advertising to the 
farmer consumer. Our explana- 
tions of why we were advertising 
coupled with the character of the 
advertising itself and the dealer- 
help material we have sent them 
are changing this situation rapidly. 
Dealers are buying booklets from 
us in volume, a_ situation that 
would not exist, we believe, if 
they were not pretty thoroughly 
convinced of its worth. There 
are evidences that we are actually 
getting them to realize the possi- 
bilities of widening their selling 
activities to reach markets for- 
merly looked on as out of their 
sphere. 

“Don’t assume from what I have 
said that we have no competition. 
There is plenty of it from the 
catalog and local houses. Our 
market doesn’t flock to dealers in- 
sisting on our merchandise, but 
we are making appreciable sales 
advances. And even though we 
can't put an exact evaluation on 
our advertising we feel that it 
has made possible: 


1. The starting of a _ trade-marked 
line. We feel that our trade-mark has 
acquired a definite value. 

2. Increasing sales in our trade- 
marked items. These are becoming a 
more important part of our business 
each year. 

3. Our inside organization is produc- 
ing better results which are mirrored 
in the salesman’s and dealer’s ability 
to move our lines. 

4. By-products of far-reaching impor- 
tance, such as making it possible to 
introduce new items quickly and eco- 
nomically, 

5. More enthusiastic sales and dealer 
organizations. 


“Against these advantages we 
must enter the amount of our ad- 
vertising expenditure which al- 
though it has been considerable, 
we look upon as a good invest- 
ment. The advice that our adver- 
tising agency gave us when it said 
we had nothing to advertise was 
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good counsel. We had nothing at 
that time. We had nothing until 
we looked at our merchandise 
from above, below and from every 
side. Would our seeds make the 
farmer’s crop worth more to him? 
Why? How could we make 
graphic the reasons why they 
should be preferred? What will 
make the farmer appreciate and 
visualize the importance of re- 
cleaned seeds? What will pre- 
dispose the farmer in our favor, 
that is, make it more possible for 
him to sell himself on our mer- 
chandise? It was not easy to dig 
out satisfactory answers to these 
questions. Possibly we have not 
answered all of them perfectly. 
But at least we have gone far 
enough to convince ourselves that 
‘nothing to advertise’ is not an 
insurmountable obstacle for the 
manufacturer who has merit in 
his merchandise and the tenacity 
to keep at his analysis until the 
profitable way to advertise is 
found.” 


J. H. Connell Joins 
M. E. Harlan Agency 


J. H. Connell has become associated 
with the Harlan Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, as an account 
executive. He was formerly a represen- 
tative at San Francisco for the Hearst 
morning newspapers and previous to 
that was with M. C. Mogensen & Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives, San 
Francisco. 


Tool Account for Wm. B. 
Remington Agency 


The Greenfield Tap and Die Corpo- 
ration, Greenfield, Mass., gages, pipe 
tools, twist drills, etc., has appointed 
Ww B. Remington, Springfield, Mass., 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Business papers and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


Unitarian Laymen to Conduct 
New England Campaign 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
Boston, Mass., has appointed The Goul- 
ston Company, Inc.. also of Boston, to 
direct its advertising account. New 
England newspapers will be used. 


To Represent Merrill “Herald” 


The Merrill, Wis., Herald has ap- 
pointed the G. Logan Payne Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its adver- 
tising representative. 
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“TICHTEN 
YOUR GRIP 


on the Boston Market: : 


UCCESSFUL SELLING in 

New England depends chiefly 
upon the degree of concentration 
in the Boston Key Market. But 
first you must define that key 
market. 


If your New England sales vol- 
ume is not showing a normal 
growth—if competition is be- 
ginning to cut into the records of 
previous years—look at these 
startling facts. 


In the area around Boston— 


12 miles out from City Hall—the . 


Boston department stores make 
74 per cent of all their package 
deliveries. And the Clearing 
House Parcel Delivery, employed 
by all stores, confines all its de- 
liveries to this area. Here is a 
clearly defined market! 


In this 12-mile area live 
1,567,000 people having a per 
capita wealth of $2000, the great- 
est concentration of people in 
New England. Here also is the 
greatest concentration of grocery 
stores, hardware stores, drug 
stores, dry goods stores, furniture 
stores, auto dealers and garages. 


This is the real Boston market, 


concentrated within 12 miles of 
City Hall. Here is where you 
should exert the greatest pressure 
in sales and advertising, 


The Globe concentrates 
in this Area 


OW let us see how the Globe 
covers this Key Market. 
In this 12-mile area the Globe has 
the largest Sunday circulation of 
any Boston newspaper. And here 
its daily circulation exceeds that 
of Sunday. Uniform seven-day 
concentration! 


Boston’s department stores rec- 
ognize the Globe’s dominating 
position in this market. The Sun- 
day Globe carries as much de- 
partment store advertising as the 
other three Boston Sunday news- 
papers combined. And in the 
daily Globe the department 
stores use more space than in any 
other daily paper. 

What are the reasons for this 
Globe leadership? First — the 
Globe’s complete market cover- 
age. Second—the Globe appeals 
to all classes of Boston people. 


The Boston 


CThe Globe 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending 
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74% of all department store 
package deliveries 

61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 





Its readers represent a complete 
cross-section of the population, 
without regard to race, creed, or 
political affiliation. 

The Globe appeals strongly to 
men because it is free from bias or 
favoritism in general news, editori- 
als or sports. And its Household 
Department makes the Globe the 
daily counsellor and guide of New 
England women. 


To put your advertising message 


Globe 


sells Boston. 


Out of Boston’s total trading territory 
this 12-mile area contains: 


57% of all dry goods stores 
55% of all furniture stores 


46% of all auto dealers and 
garages 


before the people who make up 
Boston’s Key Market you must use 
the Globe first. 





Our booklet, “The Individual 
Home—the best market for any 
advertiser ’’—will give you a new 
viewpoint on the Boston Market. 
Write for it on your business 
letterhead. 


March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 . . . . Sunday 325,324 





Now the Railroads Are Using Real 
Selling Copy 


They Have Abandoned the Institutional Appeal and Are Featuring the 
Special Services They Have to Offer 


By J. G. Condon 


HE railroads are advertising! 

The fact might well be written 
in capital letters, for the adver- 
tising is large in space, large in 
character and, undoubtedly, large 
in public appeal if recertt indica- 
tions are to be be- 
lieved. It is straight- 


for the carriers. Only the return 
movement from Florida or Cali- 
fornia is offering. But with true 
advertising consciousness passenger 
traffic managers and general pas- 
senger agents are out for the early 





forward _ businesslike 
copy, too, the kind 
that is going to bring 
more passenger traffic. 
The institutional ap- 
peal apparently has 
been abandoned, at 
least for the present, 
the objectives of travel 
and its advantages 
seemingly are given 
little attention, and 
every effort, to all in- 
tents and purposes, is 
directed toward rea- 
sons why the prospec- 
tive traveler should 
use the advertiser’s 
service and none 
other. 

This widespread ad- 
vertising drive by in- 
dividual railroads is 
in no sense concerted. 
Neither is it confined 
to New York or the 
larger cities of the 
country. There is 
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Cthe Route of The Black Diamond 








every reason for be- 
lieving that it is noth- 
ing more than a genu- 
ine recognition on the 
part of the powers of the trans- 
portation world of the business- 
getting advantages of good 
advertising. A considerable part 
of it is being supplemented by 
direct-mail advertising and solicit- 
ing forces are on their tip-toes to 
follow every lead. 

It seems likely that the surface 
has only been scratched. Right 
now, is a comparatively off season 


LEHIGH MAKES AN “AFTER THE THEATER” APPEAL FOR 
CUSTOMERS ON “THE STAR” TRAIN 


bird—the prospective traveler of 
next summer. And at the same 
time, the regular patron of the rail- 
roads is not being overlooked. In 
fact, it is easy to see that he 
comes first in the eyes of the trans- 
portation men and that the vaca- 
tionist really is reached only over 
his shoulder. 

That recent advertising has paid 
is’ well shown by passenger 
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revenues of the larger carriers in 
the last year. The Pennsylvania’s 
business in this particular branch 
in 1926 totaled $147,976,000, the 
best since 1923 when it was $155,- 
516,000. To many it will, un- 
doubtedly, be a surprise that the 
Pennsylvania’s earnings exceed to 
such an extent those of the New 
York Central, despite the oft- 
repeated declaration of the Penn- 
sylvania that it carries more pas- 
sengers and hauls more freight 
than any other railroad. The New 
York Central has still to reach 
$100,000,000 in passenger revenues. 
Last year it got close, with $99,- 
890,000, the best in recent years. 
Not all the lines, however. 
showed increases over 1925 as did 
the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central. As a matter of 
fact, out of forty-eight leading 
passenger carriers in the country, 
only nine showed larger revenues 
in 1926 than in 1925. To students 
of advertising and observers of 
railroad copy this list should con- 
tain more than passing interest. 
Here they are: 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Delaware & Hudson 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania 
Long Island 
‘hicago & Alton 
Chicago & Eastern 
Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great 


Illinois 
Northern 


To this list might possibly be 
added the Boston & Maine, the 
Lehigh Valleyf the New -York, 
Ontario & tern, .the Nickel 
Plate, the Wabash, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Reading, the Chicago 
& Northwestern, the Santa Fe, the 
Colorado & Southern and _ the 
Western Pacific, all. of which, while 
showing slight decreases as. com- 
pared with 1925, have maintained 
their passenger business practically 
on the same level as the year 
before. As a matter of fact, it is 
remarkable that only ten railroads 
in 1926 had larger passenger 
revenues than in 1924 and but six 
were ahead of the big year of 
1923. All of which indicates that 
there is a direct obligation upon the 
railroads. to advertise. That they 
are doing so indicates that their 
managers are right on their jobs. 
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Not only is the volume of ad- 
vertising for the carriers growing 
but so is the salesmanship in their 
copy. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing at the minute is the advertising 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is doing 
in New York. It is essentially an 


Club-car Limiteds 


overnight to 


FROM Grand Contral Terminal every night these two overnight, 
chud-car Lenitede to Montreal on the comfortable water level rove, 


8:50 p.m. The MOUNT ROYAL 
eth un MOMTDRAL ERATED 
—- & Hedsar—10 hour to Montres! 

else to Ortewe and Quebec 


THE COMFORTABLE WAY TO CANADA 
For veseruntions telephone VANdartii: 3200 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE ARE BEING 
FEATURED BY SOME ROADS 


appeal to New Yorkers in New 
York—and a direct challenge to 
“Twentieth, Century” advertising 
of the New*York Central. 

“From the Wall Street district 
the fastest way to Chicago is the 
Broadway ) Limited,” it declares in 
headlines;~ This unequivocal stat: 
ment_is explained thus: 


At the same minute that the Broad- 
way Limited leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, a special tube train starts from 
Hudson Terminal—three minutes’ walk 
from the Woolworth Building, four 
from Wall Street. At Manhattan Trans 
fer, this tube train makes a guaranteed 
connection with the Broadway Limited 
By eliminating the time consumed by 
long subway rides to uptown stations 
and the old margin you had to leave 
for possible delays, this connection 
» my you to remain at your office until 
2:40 or even later and still arrive in 
Chicago before 10;00 a. .m. 


Certainly that is ‘specific enough 
and there is absolutely no doubt as 
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Are some of u 


by a Manufacturer’s Vice-President 
Reprinted from ‘‘ Groceries’’, February, 1927 


WELLING in or near 
large metropolitan 
areas—consulting with 
metropolitan bankers— 
with large city agencies— 
some of us are getting “city 
minded,” thinking in terms 
of the sales and merchan- 
dising problems current in 
the great centers of popu- 
lation—absorbing an urban 
viewpoint and allowing it 
to influence us unduly in 
our sales and advertising 
activities. 
It is natural that it should, 
for when we consider ad- 
vertising we are solicited 
by the great national mag- 
azines whose circulations 





are largely in the congested 
areas—by the great news- 
papers whose circulations 
are proportionately metro- 
politan — but when we 
allow this to influence and 
direct our sales and mer- 
chandise activities toa 
poiat where we devote all 
of our attention to the city 
markets and exclude the 
rural and farm markets— 
we are unfair to ourselves 
—to our wholesale and re- 
tail distributors in the rural 
and farm section. 


We censure the wholesaler 
in these territories for 
neglecting the sale of our 
brands and for transferring 
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ITY MINDED’? 


his effort to the develop- 
ment of private brand 
volume. We feel that the 
retailer is not a good mer- 
chant because he favors 
private brands of some 
commodities to a greater 
extent than do the city 
retailers. 


But in such cases is not the fault 
ourown—arenot the wholesaler 
and the retailer in the rural 
districts just as ready to sell 
those commodities which are 
easy to sell as is the city retailer 
and wholesaler? 


Isn't it a fact that we have not 
—and are not—rendering our 
distributors in the country as 
strong sales assistance as we 
have and are rendering our 
metropolitan distributors? That 
we are not and have not used 
in proper measure the publica- 
tions, farm papers and news- 
apers that circulate in these 
arm and rural districts? And 
so we have neglected to build 
brand strength—consumer de- 
mand—and consumer accept- 
ance for our products ? 


let us look at some figures 
compiled from government 


records by the International 
Magazine Company whose pub- 
lications are city magazines and 
therefore not necessarily par- 
tial to showing the strength of 
the country and rural districts. 
Approximately 70% of the 
foodstuffs are consumed by 
families with incomes of from 
$1,000 to $2,000 annually. 
About 58% of this class is 
urban and about 42% is rural 
or farm: 


It is therefore obvious that 
when we become “city minded” 
we neglect a great part of our 
natural markets. It will pay us 
to study the farm and rural 
dweller—as he is now, not 
necessarily as he was—then cul- 
tivate his volume proportion- 
ately to our efforts in the 
metropolitan centers. By doin 

so we will help wholesalers an 

retailers serving this great rural 
area to obtain a greater share 
of the sales volume created by 
nationally advertised brands. 


Will this great rural area con- 
tinue to be the most neglected 
field in the United States, or will 
shrewd merchants look upon 
this market as presenting their 
greatest opportunity for in- 
creasing sales of nationally ad- 
vertised brands? 


M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 


dimer ... 


815,000 Circulation 


Arthur Capper 
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“This volume is jammed 
full of up-to-date information, 
and should be in the hands 
of every agent and salesman 
in the State of Texas. If 
you do not already have a 
copy I would suggest that 
you order one from The Dal- 
las Morning News immedi- 





ately. . . . We cannot too x‘ 
highly recommend this book . 
to you.” 


—From a circular 
letter by M. F 
Lackey, Manager 
Pierce Petrolew 
Corporation, to al! 
agents, salesme: 
and supervisors in 
Texas. 





% NDISPENSABLE” is a strenuous 
word to apply to anybody’s pub- 
lication, but if knowledge of the 

conditions which influence sales in Texas 
is essential to your business—The Texas 
Almanac and State Industrial Guide is 
the one reference book you’ve simply got 
to have. 


More than one time will come when a 
copy of this book at your hand will save 
you many, many times its trifling cost. 


The Almanac is prepared by The 
Dallas News—without bias or prejudice 
—that those who wish to know Texas 
may be served. 


By mail, in paper covers, 60c; in cloth 85c, 


The Dallas Morning News 


Texas’ Oldest Business Institution 
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to what the Pennsylvania is talk- 
ing about and whom its people 
were thinking about when that ad- 
vertisement, well illustrated and 
with plenty of white space about 
it, was spread before New Yorkers 
in their favorite journals. It was 
a departure from the more institu- 
tional copy the Pennsylvania has 
been indulging in since it aban- 
doned its almost complete reticence 
a while back and became a regular 
advertiser. 

In the meanwhile, the New York 
Central goes ahead in the even 
tenor of its way. Its advertising 
has made the Twentieth Century a 
national by-word for speed and 
luxury in travel and present-day 
copy apparently is designed to as- 
sure its maintenance of the position 
it has attained. 

“The Twentieth Century Limi- 
ted,” says one of its latest an- 
nouncements, “is a fleet of over- 
night de luxe trains, linking New 
York and Chicago with a service 
that is recognized as the standard 
of American passenger transpor- 
tation. To carry the passengers 
hooked on the Century last year, 
2,300 sections of this famous train 
were operated.” 

Note that the Twentieth Century 
is no longer a train—it is now a 
flect. Likewise passengers now are 
“booked.” smacking of foreign 
travel, but more particularly in- 
dicating that they came voluntarily 
and the Central arranged to take 
care of them. That no solicitation 
was necessary on the railroad’s 
part would seem to be hidden be- 
tween the lines, and the number of 
sections operated indicates the suc- 
cess of the service. This latest 
advertisement shows the observa- 
tion ends of the “fleet.” At least 
three trains are in sight, an ef- 
lective suggestion of the patronage 
the public gives the “Century”—a 
matter of no small advertising 
value 

Other lines with rails reaching 
the metropolis are not far behind 
the Central and the Pennsylvania 
m their advertising, even though 
these two handle the major part of 
the business, certainly so far as the 
West is concerned. The Lehigh 
Vall-y, with trains using the 
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Pennsylvania Station, has recently 
made a drive in behalf of a new 
train “The Star—After the 
Theater,” a New York to Buffalo 
night train. The copy carries three 
kinds of stars. One, the star of 
the heavens, suggests night, an- 
other apparently is the train itself, 
and the third, a small vignette of 
a young woman in evening garb, 
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MORE AND MORE ADVERTISEMENTS OF 
THIS TYPE ARE APPEARING IN 
NEWSPAPERS 


fits in with the “After the Theater” 
part of the train’s name, possibly 
indicating the leading woman of 
an evening’s entertainment. This 
New York to Buffalo and Rochester 
advertising has been relieved from 
any suggestion of sameness by 
frequent changes in copy in behalf 
of Lehigh Valley service in con- 
nection with Middle-Western lines 
to Toronto, Detroit and Chicago. 
The foil of “The Star—After 
the Theater,” of the Lehigh 
Valley, to all outward appearance, 
is the recently effectively adver- 
tised “White Light Limited,” of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. That also is a night 
train for Buffalo planned to appeal 
to metropolitan theater-goers, and 
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its advertising attracted widespread 
and most favorable comment. As 
the Pennsylvania goes after the 
New York Central on the twenty- 
hour rider to Chicago, so does 
current-day advertising indicate the 
competition between the Lacka- 
wanna and the Lehigh Valley for 
the Buffalonian and his neighbor 
who would remain as long as pos- 
sible in New York and yet be back 
on the job the next morning. 

It will be noted that all these 
advertisers dwell on the service 
they offer. The glorie¢ of Chicago 
or Buffalo are not mentioned, no 
emphasis i is laid even upon the joys 
of an evening on Broadway or its 
intersecting streets. The whole ap- 
peal is for business based on what 
the railroad offers—time saving, 
convenient departure and _ the 
character of equipment in which 
travelers are invited to ride. The 
Baltimore & Ohio recently has 
done some splendid advertising in 
New York along these lines. It 
had its new terminal and a new 
way to reach it to sell to the people 
of New York and unquestionably 
it has done so in an excellent 
fashion. The busses of the B & O 
have become a familiar sight to 
New Yorkers and there is little 
doubt that they have won new and 
increased patronage for the line. 

The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford possibly is the one line 
which has leaned in the other direc- 
tion, Offering a service competing 
with the New York Central to 
Canada, it has dwelt on the glories 
and joys of the winter sports there, 
in advertising of a most attractive 
nature. But this is only one against 
the many who play up service as 
the first consideration. A veteran 
passenger official explained the 
majority’s position. 

“The automobile has killed most 
of the advantages of the other 
kind of advertising,” he declared. 
“There was a time when we had 
only to dwell on the wonders of 
Niagara Falls, the joys of Atlantic 
City, the beauties of Washington 
or the talking points of any other 
objective, only to see an immediate 
response in our passenger travel 
in that direction. But no-longer. 
Tell the public of the attractions 
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of a place and the motor fan packs 
his family into the Ford or s:me- 
thing better and away they co to 
inspect it. Now we confine our 
appeal to telling them how to get 
there—by railroad—and dwelling 
upon the advantages of using the 
sleeper, the parlor car or the day- 
coach. We advertise our service 
today and we find that that goes 
a long way toward winning the 
automobilist, at least the fellow 
who has made one long motor trip 
and is not so crazy about it any 
more.” 

The advertising drive of the mo 
ment is by no means confined to 
railroads reaching New York. nor 
even to the newspapers of th 
metropolis. The Western lines are 
building up their sentiment for the 
spring and summer business and 
they, too, are talking service first 
The Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Union Pacific in joint copy 
feature the fact that their de luxe 
“Los Angeles Limited,” ($10 ex- 
tra fare) saves a day on a trip to 
the coast and that their Continental 
Limited, which carries both stand- 
ard and tourist sleeping cars. is 
now four hours faster than for- 
merly. The Rock Island and the 
Southern Pacific combine in thicit 
advertising to proclaim they are 
“First to Sunshine,” with their cd 
luxe “Golden State Limited,” and 
assert they have the “shortest and 
quickest” route to San Diego. 

The Chicago & Northwestern in- 
dependently has done some effec- 
tive advertising in New York in 
behalf of its new flyer “The 
Omaha” carrying also its attractive 


slogan, “the Best of Everything in 
the Best of the West,” a line to 
conjure with. 

That this good advertising is 
going to pay the railroads, goes 


without saying. It will pay far 
more than the mere return in dol- 
lars collected from passengers. The 
satisfied passenger, when he has 
freight to ship, is going to remem- 
ber his favorite line and he is far 
more inclined to listen when the 
railroads’ appeal for aid against re- 
strictive regulation or legislation 
than is one whose experiences /iave 
not been so pleasant when he has 
journeyed from his own fireside. 
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Here at Bundscho’s we 
have been specializing in 
advertising typography for 
eleven years. W henashort 
cut is necessary we know 
just how to take it and still 
keep the work up to par. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Eacu year Government reports 


proclaim the thirteen “Heart States” 
the most important and prosperous 
farm section of the country - - + Meas- 
ured by any farm market index such 
as farm wealth, income, building 
and property valuation, farm-owned 
automobiles and telephones, adver- 
tisers have found this section to 
hold regularly the greatest of sales 
opportunities --+ Today, in the 
advertising world, “Heart States” 
is synonymous with primary farm 
market. 


UCCESSF 


‘‘The Backbone of Most Successful 
E. T. Meredith, P 


Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK 
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Why 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
is the Practical Farm Paper 


A page by page examination of the March issue shows 
why Successful Farming is definitely “The Practical 
Farm Paper.” 


These are a few of the March features: 
Using Waterways to Cut Freight Rates 
The Lake Region Poultry Marketing Plan 
Red—The Danger Signal in Seeds 
Electrical Service for the Farm 
Development of the Farm Landscape 
Taking the Grief out of Barley 
Sidelights on the Flexible Tariff 
Good and Bad Taste in Children’s Clothes 
Sunday Night Supper Specials 


And nearly a hundred more. 


The contents of any issue is evidence of the helpful, 
informative editorial service that has made Successful 
Farming the choice of more than a million of the 
nation’s most progressive farm families. 


Not only are these articles designed to interest farm 
people, but more than 130,000 letters received from 
subscribers during 1926 prove that this editorial ser- 
vice is of direct interest, that it is absorbed and that 
the suggestions are put into practice. 


FARMING 


ing Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 
Des Moines, Iowa 


LOUIS KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Journal has a big lead 
over all Portland papers in 
“women’s wear” in national 
advertising, local advertis- 


tising and total advertising 
in 1926. 


If you want to reach 
Portland women, advertise 
in the Journal! 


ghee TOURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 
900 Mallers Bldg., Chicago 2 West 45th St., New York 
401 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Ask Us Another, Mr. 
Edison 


FroM THE LABORATORY OF 
Tuomas A. Epison 
Orance, N. J., Marcu 7, 1927. 
of Printers’ Ink: 
M~. Edison is in Florida. I sent down 
1 a copy of your issue of February 


127, He sent me a memorandum 
g me to call your attention to an 
e entitled “‘Advertising Pays Trib- 
) Edison.” This article commences 
ize 57. Mr. Edison desires us. to 
yur attention to the last paragraph 
> left-hand column of page 57, and 
inswer the following questions: 
What is the name of the person 
invented the present incandescent 
» and electric light system? 
\What is the name of the person 
first recorded and reproduced the 
n voice? 
What is the name of the inventor 
tion pictures? 
Edison would like you to answer 
questions to satisfy his curiosity. 
Ws. H. Meapowcrort, 
Assistant to Mr. Edison. 


WE shall lose no time in re- 

plying to Mr. Edison's lat- 
est questionnaire. .Our answers to 
his three questions are: 

1. Thomas Alva Edison. 

2. Thomas Alva Edison. 

3. Thomas Alva Edison. 

The tenor of the paragraph re- 
ferred to in the above letter was 
that Edison was not the first to 
realize that these three inventions 
were within the realm of possi- 
hility. He took up these ideas 
where others left off and carried 
them through to a splendid frui- 
tion. For this, he deserves, if 
anything, more praise and honor 
than if the original ideas had been 
his. It requires courage of an 
unusual sort to endeavor to make 
a practical utility of a — 
thought when others have tried i 
and given up in failure. 

lor example, numerous efforts 
il been made to invent an in- 
candescent lamp long before Edi- 
son put his hand and brain to the 
problem. All these efforts had 
In unsuccessful and it became 
practically the uniform opinion = 

tists of the day that the in- 
lescent lamp presented wr Hn 
which could not possibly be 
come. When Edison began 
experiments he was warned 
he was rushing in where 
the wisest feared to tread. 
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Nevertheless, he persisted and the 
world has benefited accordingly. 
It was this point which we en- 
deavored to make in the article 
to which Mr. Edison has reference 
that although he was not the 
first to conceive many of the ideas 
which led to some of his most 
famous inventions, it was his 
genius that made‘these dreams an 
actuality.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Adopt Simplified Invoice Form 


A joint committee, representing the 
proponents of the national standard in- 
voice form and the uniform invoice 
form, met under the ausrices of the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and voted to ~ive a two-: var 
trial to a compromise form of invoice 
officially named “simplified invoice.” The 
new form will go into universal use as 
soon as the present supnrly of earlier in- 
voices now in the hands of users is ex- 
hausted. R. M. Hudson, chief of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

The new form provides for both unit 
and multiple billing, meeting the require- 
ments of all industries. 


Changes in Staff of Art 
Gravure 


John T. Clark, formerly vice-president 
of the Lawrence Press, Boston, has been 
appointed manager of New England ter- 
ritory for the Art Gravure Corporation, 
New York. He will make his headquar- 
ters at Boston. 

Harold Yoe, former Western manager 
at Chicago of the Gravure Service Cor- 
poration, has joined the Chicago sales 
staff of the Art Gravure Corporation. 


Baltimore Accourts for 
Rossette-Azrael 


The Triplett Preserve Company and 
the American Malt Company, both of 
Baltimore, have appointed Rossette- 
Azrael, of that city, as advertising 


counsel. National publications will be 
used by both concerns. 


National Advertisers Appoint 
H. M. Bourne 


Humphrey M. Bourne, of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on standard 
ization of process colors of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. He suc- 
ceeds P. B. Zimmerman. 


The Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer of 
metal furniture, etc., reports net earn- 
ings of $906,866 after charges and taxes 
for 1926, against $666,618 for 1925. 
This is an increase of 36 per cent. 
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When May 
the Patent Notice Be 
Used ? 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ Inx 

UESTIONS regarding the 
legality of a use of copy- 
right, trade-mark registration and 
patent notices on goods and ad- 
vertising material are not infre- 
quent. A recent inquiry presents 
these three phases of the problem: 


1. Is it permissible to pit the words 
“Patented in U. S. A.” on literature 
describing any product covering which 
the patents have since expired? 

2. The putting of the words “Patented 
in U. S. A.” on literature describing 
products for which patents have either 
not been applied for, or are pending at 
ss present time. 

The printing of the words ‘Pat 
an in U. S. A.” on literature de 
scribing products that only have some 
special feature of this particular product 
patented. By this is meant that while 
the product itself may not be patented, 
certain special features may be covered 
by patents and covered independently of 
the complete product. 


In regard to the first question, 
two authorities on trade-mark and 
patent law, one of them an official 
of the Patent Office, are of the 
opinion that it is nof permissible 
to advertise in any manner as 
“Patented in U. S. A.” products 
on which the patents have ex- 
pired. Such a product is no longer 
patented, since every patent is 
granted for a specified time. When 
a patent expires, all of the rights 
it specifies belong to the public. 
Hence the use of the notice in 
the manner indicated would be 
misleading, unethical and contrary 
to the spirit of law and the Patent 
Office rules. Furthermore, such 
use of the notice, under certain 
circumstances, might be considered 
fraudulent. 

The law requires that patented 
articles be so marked or, when the 
character of the goods makes it 
necessary, that the containers of 
the goods bear the patent notice. 
This is generally known. Hence, 
if goods are advertised as “pat- 
ented” which do not bear the 
patent notice, the advertising is 
an obvious misrepresentation. And 
in regard to improper marking, 
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Section 4901 of the Patent Law 
carries this provision: 

“Who, in any manner, marks 
upon or affixes to any unpatented 
article the word ‘patent’, or any 
word importing that the same is 
patented, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the public, shall be liable, 
for every such offense, to a pen- 
alty of not less than $100, with 
costs ; to be recovered by 
suit in any district court of the 
United States within whose juris 
diction such offense may have heen 
committed.” 

This partially answers the sec 
ond problem. There is no doubt 
that advertising as patented, goods 
which are not patented, may be 
considered, under certain circum- 
stances, as a misrepresentation. In 
regard to goods on which patents 
are pending, the authorities con- 
sulted are agreed that the proper 
notice on the goods and in the 
advertising should be “Patent Ap 
plied For.” 

In regard to the third proposi- 
tion, there is nothing in the law 
or the regulations of the Patent 
Office to require a patent owner 
to specify just what part of a de- 
vice or product is protected by 
patent. Hence, if one or more 
special features of a device or 
product are covered by patents, 
and covered independently of the 
complete product, .the complete 
product may be properly marked 
and described in advertising with 
the customary patent notice. 

Generally speaking, the same 
opinions hold good regarding the 
improper use of the copyright 
notice on books and advertising 
material which are not registered 
in the Copyright Office. The copy- 
right law provides that one who 
uses the copyright notice fraud- 
ulently on goods which are not 
copyrighted may be subject to a 
fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000. 

While the trade-mark registra- 
tion law does not provide any 
penalty for the improper use of a 
registration notice on a mark that 
is not registered, it may be said 
that such use is quite as dangerous 
as the improper use of the patent 
and copyright notices. 
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A good newspaper 
always enjoys \ 

a good circulation: 
that means quantity— 
and quantity means 
the average buyer— 
and the average buyer 
buys the good: 


In Ms a | 





And’ that’s eS 
The. advertising i in: them 
iS read >Y : = 
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Concentration! 


Every advertiser knows the importance of 
CONCENTRATED circulation. It is far more 


productive than a far-flung reader audience. 


Here are some interesting figures regarding 


Rodney E. Boo 
9 E. 40th S 


H. A. KOEHLER K. J. NIXON L. C. BOONE 
929 — Bidg. 82 Marietta St. Book Tower Bidg. 
Chicago. Atlanta, Ga. Detroit 


Chicago American Boston American 
Detroit Times Boston Advertiser 
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the CONCENTRATED circulation of the 
newspapers in this group: 


Chicago Evening American has 94% of its total 
circulation CONCENTRATED within city's 


trading territory. 

Detroit Times has 95% of its total circu- 
laion CONCENTRATED within city's 
trading territory. 

Boston American has 80% of its total circulation 
CONCENTRATED within city's trading terri- 
tory. 

Albany Times-Union has 83% of its total circu- 
lation CONCENTRATED within city's trading 
territory. 

Rochester Journal has 93% of its total circula- 
tion CONCENTRATED within city's trading 
territory. 

Syracuse Journal has 83% of its total circu- 
lation CONCENTRATED within city s trading 
territory. 

Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) has 81% of its 
total circulation CONCENTRATED within 
city's trading territory. 


The above figures furnish definite proof that each 
newspaper in this group is an important factor in its 
respective market and MUST be used if anything 
like adequate coverage is to be obtained. 


eral Manager National Advertising 
York 
S.B. CHITTENDEN F.M. VanGIESON FRED H. DRUEHL 


5 Winthrop Square 541 Monadnock Bldg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 


Albany Times-Union Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
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st CANADAs*: 








( 

A $2,100,000,000 
( 
Food Market |: 
That’s what Canadians spend every year — just for food : 
alone! And they buy other things in proportion. k 
In 
Through consistent advertising in Canadian newspapers, 
dozens of United States food products are winning their pa 
way into the homes of a steadily increasing number of be 
discriminating Canadian consumers. “s 
Do not overlook this important market. le 
ing 
Consult your agency, or any of these representative - 
Ch 
e - sul 
Daily flewspapers | : 


of Ganada : 


Prairie Market Pacific Market Fe 


Paper Paper 
ecccces “Free Press” Vancouver, B. C......+ , val 
seeeeee “Tribune” Victoria, B. C........ ‘Colonist’ Au 

becececes “Leader & Post” ¢ 
nite “"Times-Herald” Quebec Market or 
Saskatoon, Sask....... “Star & Phoenix”  ,. - 9% Jul 
Lethbridge, Alte...... Montreal, Que........ Gazette ' 
“ ” per: 

Edmonton, Alta........ Quebec, Que........... Le Soleil ; 
Calgary, Alta......... “Herald” Quebec, Que.......+.+. ““L’Evenement” lave 
. rua 
-_ Ontario Market as | 
Maritime Market Toronto, Ont.......00 " not 

St. John, N. B...... **Telegraph-Journal Toronto, Ont.......... Si 

& Times-Star” Hamilton, Ont........ “Spectator” asf 
pecouees Kitchener, Ont........° a”’ Aug 
seeceee Kingston, Ont.........‘“Whig-Standard” vert: 
Peterboro, Ont......... 
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Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Cas. 
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How Bermuda Keeps Travel’ 
Bookings Oversold 


Co-operative Advertising in Newspapers Puts Pressure to Bear When 
Vacation Tourist Traffic Shows Signs of Abating 


By Roland Cole 


antag ae and hotel book- 
ings for trips to Bermuda are 
now being kept at their maximum 
by means of newspaper advertis- 
ing. Cabled reports 


to bring about a definite result. 
The advertising campaign now 
running has been in operation 
nearly five years. Previous to that 
time, advertising 





fom Bermuda 
keep New York 
in touch with ho- 
tel bookings. 
Whenever there is 
an indication that 
bookings are going 
to fall below the 
maximum, adver- 
tisements are re- 
leased in the lead- 
ing newspapers of 
twenty-three cities 
in States east of 
Chicago. As a re- 
sult, Bermuda is 
today practically 
oversold on its 
hotel capacity until 
the end of April. 

Bermuda’s peak 
season used to be 
February and 
March, and its 
valley July and 
August. By means 
of advertising, the 





TB ROW AL MAIL STEAM FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
PACKET COMPANY “ot 
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was employed to 
stimulate travel to 
Bermuda, but ad- 
vertising of a very 
different kind. 
Whereas the cur- 
rent campaign 
comprises advertis- 
ing in magazines 
having a quality 
circulation to at- 
tract the better 
classes, and news- 
papers to stimu- 
late bookings 
when bookings fall 
off from maxi- 
mum, the former 
campaign consisted 
of newspaper ad- 
vertising only, run 
for a limited time 
during the Ber- 
muda “season.” 
Mainly, it featured 
prices and particu- 
lar tours, and, as 








July and August 
period compares 
favorably with Feb- 
ruary and March, 
as to number of tourists, though 
not quite so highly as to quality, in 
as much as rates during July and 
August are lower. Moreover, ad- 


vertising has stretched the desirable’ 


winter season to April and everi to 
May and June. Likewise, it is 
causing it to begin earlier, starting 
in September and improving steadily 
during October, November, De- 
cember and January. 

This desirable condition did not 
happen overnight. It is the fruit 
of a co-operative effort, based on 
a study of conditions and an in- 
telligent application of advertising 


IT HAS BEEN FOUND THAT NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING OF THIS KIND 
WILL KEEP THE HOTELS FULL 


might be expected, 
attracted the class 
of travelers known 
as “trippers.”” The 
advertisements were run in the 
resort sections of the newspapers 
and were read by people whose 
minds were more or less made up 
to go somewhere. 

An investigation was under- 
taken to determine whether the 
situation could not be improved 
for the benefit of all those directly 
and indirectly interested. Funds 
for a co-operative advertising 
campaign were thereupon raised 
by the Bermuda Travel Develop- 
ment Board, in co-operation with 
the Furness Bermuda Line and 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
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Company. It was decided to 
make Bermuda a quality product, 
to abandon competitive advertis- 
ing on a price basis and the solicit- 
ing of business principally from 
people who have already deter- 
mined to travel, and to make an 
effort to attract from among the 
better classes of people not only 
those who travel periodically but 
also those who travel seldom or 
not at all. 

To accomplish this result, a 
campaign of periodical advertising 
was decided upon, to run con- 
tinuously throughout the year, and 
a list of publications with circu- 
lations reaching the wealthier 
classes was selected, mostly in the 
class and sports field. Back covers 
in full color were decided upon, 
first, because the use of color 
seemed highly appropriate in con- 
nection with Bermuda, and, second, 
because the prominence of back 
cover position would lift the ad- 
vertising at once to a high level 
and provide a broad canvas for 
investing the subject with beauty 
and the lure of tropic seas, if you 
know what I mean. 

The periodical advertisements 
have been notable for the variety 
and quality of their appeal and the 
effective way in which they con- 
vey to the reader the feel of bril- 
liant sunshine, shining sands, azure 
depths of water, coral reefs and 
waving palms. Traditional motifs 
in design and layout have been 
handled with originality—pirates, 
buried treasure, romance, under- 
sea life, adventure and the charm 
of remoteness. Here is one of the 
recent magazine advertisements, 
set under the heading, “Bermuda, 
the Year-’Round Playground” : 

Throughout the year, the Bermuda 
Islands are an ever enjoyable and acces- 
sible playground, within but two days 
from New York—a British colony in 
mid-ocean, a land of incomparable scenic 
charm. 

Come to Bermuda for ideal golf, ten- 
nis, sailing, bathing, fishing, riding. 
driving, cycling—and for rest and healt 
in a peaceful environment unmarred by 
tailways, motors, street cars, or fac- 
tories. Here in the world’s mildest and 
most equable climate, the winter aver- 
ages range from 60° to 70°, and snow 
and frost are unknown. 

Modern hotels, boarding places, and 
furnished cottages. Four splendid steam- 
ships weekly—no passports required. 


A booklet is offered, which, ac- 
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cording to the advertisement, can 
be obtained from either steamship 
line, any travel bureau or “The 
Bermuda Trade Development 
Board”—“(A Department of the 
Bermuda Government, which has 
authorized the publication of this 
advertisement. )” 

The advertising has carefully 
avoided all references to the 
Eighteenth Amendment or at- 
tempts at making Bermuda seem 
attractive to the gambling crowd. 
It has been single in its purpose to 
reach only the best class of people 
and to inspire in those who had no 
thought of going to Bermuda the 
idea that it was the one ideal 
place for them to go. 

To the magazine campaign there 
was added, during the last three 
winter seasons, newspaper adver- 
tising in twenty-three of the 
largest Eastern cities, in such 
States as New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and the 
cities of Toronto and Montreal. 
This advertising has been con- 
tracted for on the basis of once a 
week, during the period from 
November 1, 1926, to April 1, 1927. 
The size of space used is two and 
three columns, the ‘former 240 
lines and the latter 560 lines. 

These advertisements are run in 
the resort sections of the papers. 
They feature sailing dates, but not 
prices. The copy would probably 
be classified as institutional, though 
it is very definite in its mention 
of the “product.” A line illustra- 
tion of a golfing, riding or boating 
scene gives the layout a touch of 
atmosphere; the caption is gen- 
erally, “Bermuda, the Fairyland for 
Rest or Play,” or “Bermuda, the 
Gulf Stream Playground.” Copy 
in one of the larger advertisements 
reads: 

Come to Bermuda for perfect golf, 
all winter, on six splendid courses open 
to all visitors—and the best of tennis, 
surf and_ still-water bathing, sailing. 
fishing, riding, driving, cycling, horse 
racing. No automobiles, railways, street 
cars, or factories, in this clean, restful 
mid-ocean paradise. 

The four sailing dates of the 
two steamship lines, with the 
names of the steamers, are civen, 
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1 For the First Time 
|a Quality Audience 


Reached Every Day 


One of our advertisers 
writes as follows: 


“We have had possibly 


three or four insertions 


to date and the results 
have been far beyond 


our expectations.” 
—The Eastern Film 


Corporation 








Sell Influential America 
— and you sell All America. ene 


Che United States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 
Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 
DAVID LAWRENCE : VICTOR WHITLOCK 
Svea GAashington Vice-President and 


Director of Advertising 
New York Office: Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
52Vanderbilt Avenue London Guarantee Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
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and booklets and_ information 
offered. 

Representatives of-the Bermuda 
Trade Development Board in New 
York have kept in close touch 
with conditions in Bermuda. The 
newspaper campaign has _ been 
used to keep bookings at maxi- 
mum throughout the period from 
November to April, and instruc- 
tions to stop or release newspaper 
advertisements are cabled from 
Bermuda as hotel bookings reach 
maximum or show a tendency to 
drop off. So successful has the 
newspaper campaign been that it 
has been necessary this year to 
put on a fourth steamship—The 
Avon—to accommodate the in- 
creased number of tourists. 

As a result of increasing the 
number of tourists to Bermuda, 
and bringing a better class of 
tourists, business conditions on 
the islands have shown a marked 
improvement. The general effect 
has been to trade up the per capita 
expenditure of visitors, from 
which, of course, all on the islands 
have benefited. 


Mr. Farnham 
Wants to Buy an 
Automobile 


American Stove CoMPANy 
Lorain, On10 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Your article entitled “The Battle of 
the Giants,” in the February 3 issue, 
regarding the automobile market inter- 
ested me quite a bit. Does that mean it 
is risky to buy anything but a G. M. C. 
car? 

As I am in the market for a car, 
you have me up a tree. What is the 
standing of the Hupp Motor Corpora- 
tion? Will it stay in business for the 
next five years as far as you can 
foresee? 

American Stove Company 
C. F. Farnuam, 
Advertising Department. 


ery is a gentleman who wants 
to buy a car—a good car that 
will not be an orphan inside of five 
years—and therefore is looking to- 
ward the Hupmobile. 
If we were in Mr. 


Farnham’s 
place and were favorably inclined 
toward a Hupmobile, we should 


certainly buy one. If the com- 
pany’s past is any criterion of its 
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future, he need have no appre- 
hensions. 

We are sure that the -writer of 
the article referred to did not 
mean to imply that “it is risky 
to buy anything but a General 
Motors Corporation car.” He, him- 
self, drives a Studebaker Big Six, 
which, he informs us, he swears 
by, and very seldom at. Another 
man on our staff has a Jordan and 
another a Lincoln. Other cars 
driven by Printers’ INK men in- 
clude a Paige, a Nash, a Pierce- 
Arrow, a Chrysler, and a Dodge. 
One or two have cars made 
by the well-known — gentleman 
in Detroit who has amassed a 
billion dollars or so in the last 
twenty-five years by manufactur- 
ing and selling cars with planetary 
transmissions when all the rest 
said his idea was impossible— 
that a standard gear shift was the 
only thing to have in an automo- 
bile. 

And then we know of a Cadillac 
owned by one of our men, a Buick 
or two, an Oakland and a Chev- 
rolet. We have not taken a com- 
plete office census but we should 
not be surprised if General Motors 
cars, much as we admire and re- 
spect that wonderful organization, 
were found to be somewhat in the 
minority. 

Mr. Farnham or any other gen- 
tleman having money to pay for an 
automobile can hardly go wrong 
these days no matter what car 
he buys. He can consider sub- 
stantially all cars within any one 
price classification and then shut 
his eyes and pick out a “good 
buy.” It is pretty well established 
though, that five years from now 
he will not have so many to choose 
from. Companies will be larger 
—also fewer. 

But far be it from us to name 
the automobile organizations that 
will not be in business five years 
hence. It will depend on the kind 
of — they do during the next 
two or three years. The manufac- 
ture of automobiles has advanced 
to a remarkably high plane. Sell- 
ing has not kept pace. The bigger 
companies are beginning to gel 
somewhere in a selling way— 
hence “The Battle of the Giants.” 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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If you sell in 
Chicago 
you ll want 
these books 


Greater 
Chicago's 
purchasing power— 
number and value of 
its homes—auto owners 
and where they live— 
—-survey of transportation used 
—territory covered. 

—retail outlets and how 
products are merchandised 
thru them—maps, graphs and 
information that will give you 
the “low down” on _ the 
Chicago market. 

—outlined interestingly and authori- 
tatively in these three booklets mailed 
without charge to interested executives. 


Chicago Elevated 
Advertising Company 


509 South Franklin Street 
Chicago 
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“THE AMERICAN 


WEEKLY” IS 
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THE MOST 


CONCENTRATED 
POWER 


in the most important markets 


with this one great magazine 


The American Weekly, reaching 22,000,000 
consumers in every corner of the country, 
covers the greatest and most productive 
buying market in the United States 


IN FOURTEEN strategically located 
areas, stretching across the con- 
tinent from coast to coast and 
from boundary to boundary, The 
American W eekly goes every Sun- 
day into 5,000,000 American 
homes. From the point of view 
of wealth, of population and of 
purchasing power, these fourteen 
points are the key positions of 
national merchandising. 

In each of these fourteen cities 
there is a Hearst newspaper. In 
each of these publications, The 
American Weekly constitutes the 
Sunday magazine section — the 
heart of the Sunday paper. In 
each of these 5,000,000 copies of 
The American Weekly is con- 
tained the livest, most interesting 
reading matter being printed to- 
day—news and feature articles, 
fiction, fashions, a household de- 
partment, and special attractions, 
which make it the most widely 
read magazine in the world. 

Why are these strategic posi- 
tions of such paramount impor- 
tance to national merchandisers? 

—Because in these fourteen 
American cities live one-third of 


the city-dwellers in the United 
States. In the agricultural regions 
surrounding them live many mil- 
lions more. The American W eekly 
goes into 5,000,000 homes, con- 
taining 22,000,000 consumers— 
one-fifth of the total population 
of the entire country! There is 
no other medium which will reach 
such a tremendous market at a 
single insertion! 

—Because in these fourteen 
American cities are manufactured 
one-fifth of all the goods pro- 
duced in this country annually. 
Manufacturing areas are densely 
populated, by people having a 
high standard of living. They de- 
mand not only the staple necessi- 
ties of life, like food, clothing and 
shelter, but also the luxuries and 
conveniences, such as cosmetics, 
amusements and novelties. They 
have the will to buy. 


—And finally, because in these 
fourteen American cities is con- 
centrated three-fourths of the 
total wealth of the country—not 
stagnant, but actively in circula- 
tion! These almost incalculable 
riches are distributed through 
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WIDELY READ MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


every level of society, constantly 
moving in the form of pay-rolls, 
taxes, contracts, sales and pur- 
chases. These people have not 
only the will, but the means to buy. 

Thus, by its peak circulation— 
the largest in the world—in the 
fourteen strategic points offering 
the greatest returns, The American 
Weekly opens the gates to the 
most desirable market in the 
United States. Yet despite its 
many advantages, The American 
Weekly is an inexpensive adver- 
tising medium. In relation to 


its tremendous circulation its 


rates are the lowest among all 
large-scale publications: $8 per 
line; $1.69 milline; $14,500 for 
an inside black-and-white page; 
$15,000 for an inside color page; 
$16,000 for a back cover in color. 
And it is the only national me- 
dium in which you can take a 
full-sized newspaper page in color. 

Write now to the nearest office 
(see below) of The American 
Weekly, A. J. Kobler, President, 
for detailed information about 
this great magazine. 


THE AMERICAN 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


\\/EEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


461 Park Square Bipc. Warictey Bupc. 
Boston Cuicaco 


222 Monapnock Brpe. 
San FRancrisco 


753 Bonnie Brak 
Los ANGELES 
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Poultry Men 
Use Trucks 


The poultry business is not a back 
* lot affair as it was ten years ago. 


30% of those replying to a question- 
naire sent out to our subscribers 
said that they used trucks in haul- 
ing their poultry products. 


A large per cent of our readers 
make poultry their main business. 
The poultry press is their press. 


82% are rural, but they are not all 
general farmers. Many do not even 
raise their own chicken feed. They 
are too busy gathering eggs. 


If you would reach this prosperous 
group you must place your ads in 
the papers they read. 


Combined circulation over a quar- 
ter million. 


Poultry Tribune American Poultry Journal 


Mount Morris, Illinois Chicago :: :: :: Illinois 











A Psychologist’s Method of Getting 
Unbiased Data 


[wo Examples of the Sort of Tests That Produce Results Which Are 
Free from Any Charge of Being Influenced by the Investigator 


[Eprror1at Nore: In a recent decision 
reported in the March 3 issue of 
Painters’ Ink, the Examiner for Inter- 
ferences of the Patent Office ruled that 
the trade-mark “Red Hat,” so nearly re- 

mbled ‘‘Red Crown,” that confusion 

trade would be likely. The latter 
ark is owned by the Standard Oil 
mpany of Indiana and this organiza- 
in order to prove its complaint of 
fusion between the two marks, intro- 

— testimony by Professor Edward 

vens Robinson, of the University of 
‘hicago. Extracts from this testimony 
are given below. 

The testimony is of general interest 
for two reasons: (1) It was an impor- 
tant factor in securing a decision favor- 
able to the Standard Oil Company, and, 
(2) it indicates how advertisers can go 
about securing unbiased information 
when conducting investigations.] 


. Please state your name, age 
wt ‘occupation. 

A. Edward S. Robinson; thirty- 
two years of age; associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, University 
of Chicago; Chicago. 

Q. Did you at the suggestion 
of counsel for the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana cause some 
tests to be made in your psychol- 
ogy classes with reference to the 
alleged similarity between the 
trade-marks “Red Hat” and “Red 
Crown”? 

\. I did. 

Q. Mr. Robinson, you may state 
whether in making these tests or 
experiments with your classes in 
psychology you used the trade- 
marks upon the two boards which 
[ am handing you now and which 
I have numbered one and two. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What trade-marks are shown 
on board number one? 

A. Libby’s Chili Con Carne, 
Foster Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple, 
Elite Cocoa, Danderine, Foster 
Brand Compressed Cooked Pork, 
Quaker Oats, Red Crown Gaso- 
line. 

Q. These are well-known brands 
or trade-marks that are commonly 
advertised ? 

A. They are. 

Q. And are the specimens which 


have been attached to board num- 
ber one characteristic forms of 
the advertisements of these vari- 
ous brands? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And what trade-marks or 
brands did you place on board 
number two? 

A. Foster Brand Sliced Pine- 
apple, Danderine, Elite Cocoa, 
Aunt Jemima Bran Fluffs, Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine, “Zo,” and Red 
Hat Gasoline. 

Q. What marks or brands are 
repeated on boards one and two, 
that is, which of those brands, if 
any, are found on each of those 
two boards? 

A. The Foster Brand Pineapple, 
the Danderine, the Elite Cocoa. 

Q. And I take it the brands or 
trade-marks which appear upon 
board number two are likewise 
forms of those trade-marks that 
are commonly advertised as you 
understand it? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Now, Mr. Robinson, will 
you state briefly the procedure 
which you used preparatory to 
making these tests and in making 
these tests? 

A. Two gray cardboard back- 
grounds approximately twenty- 
nine inches by twenty-two inches 
were used. On Exhibit one, seven 
trade-marks were fixed. They 
were trade-marks for Red Crown 
Gasoline, Libby’s Chili Con Carne, 
Foster Brand Pineapple, Elite 
Cocoa, Quaker Oats, Danderine, 
and Foster Brand Cooked Pork. 
The marks were well spaced so 
that none interfered with or 
blocked off any of the others. 

Exhibit two also carried seven 
trade-marks. Three were identi- 
cal with the marks on Exhibit 
one. The identical marks were 
for Foster Pineapple, Elite Cocoa, 
and Danderine. Three of the 
marks on this second exhibit were 
quite distinct from any on the 
first. That is, three of the marks 
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on Exhibit two were quite distinct 
from any on Exhibit one. They 


represented Aunt Jemima Bran . 


Fluffs, Dr. Miles’ Nervine, and 
“Zo.” The mark representing 
Red Hat Gasoline was also on this 
Exhibit two. As to visibility and 
general arrangement the two 
boards were alike. The identical 
marks were not, however, in the 
same positions on both boards. 

Now, what did you do in 
making this test? 

A. Exhibits one and two were 
laid face down upon a lecture desk 
while the experimente? explained 
to his subjects what was expected 
of them. This he did in the fol- 
lowing words—— 

Q. Who was the experimenter? 

A. I was. “I have here two 
cardboard” —— 

Q. You are now stating what 
you said to the classes? 

A. Yes, to the students. “I have 
here two cardboards upon each of 
which a number of trade-marks 
are mounted. First I am going to 
show you this board (pointing) 
for five seconds and then this one 
(pointing) for five seconds.” 

Q. And when you did that you 
indicated first Exhibit one and 
secondly Exhibit two? 

A. I did but without showing 
them the face of the boards. 

Q. Yes. Continue now with 
what you said. 

A. “Some of the trade-marks 
will appear on both boards. After 
I have lowered the second board I 
want you to write down those 
trade-marks which were present 
on both boards. If you remember 
the general appearance of a re- 
peated trade-mark, but not its 
name, write enough of a descrip- 
tion of it to show me that you 
know that it was repeated. Is 
there any question as to what you 
are to do?” 

If any question was raised which 
indicated that a subject did not 
understand what was expected of 
him, the experimenter answered 
that question before proceeding 
with the experiment. 

Q. Now, will you state at this 
point about how many students 
you used each time you made this 
experiment, that is, the approxi- 
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mate size of each of the classes 

A. Not more than twelve were 
used at a time. 

Q. Now, you may proceed with 
just how you conducted the ex- 
periments. 

A. I exposed the two boards to 
view successively by lifting them 
from the desk and holding them 
in such a manner that the trade- 
marks were plainly visible to all 
the subjects. In order to make 
sure all of the subjects had a good 
view of the boards, not more than 
twelve were used at one time. 

Q. Not more than twelve stu- 
dents ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the actual time of ex- 
posure of these boards to the 
classes was what? 

A. The actual exposure time 
was, as the directions indicate, 
five seconds for each board. There 
was an interval of five seconds be- 
tween the exposure of the first 
and second boards. The papers 
upon which the subjects wrote 
were not collected until every 
student had had all the time that 
he desired. 

Q. That is, you did not hasten 
any student? 

A. No. 

Q. Now, who were these sub- 
jects, as you called them? 

A. They were 108 University of 
Chicago students who were at the 
time taking the introductory course 
in psychology. 

Q. At any time were these stu- 
dents advised as to the purpose 
you had in mind in making this 
experiment or in making these 
tests? 

A. None knew the purpose of 
the experiment. 

Q. Did you divide the subjects 
into groups before making these 
experiments, and if so, why? 

A. Because of the fact that the 
Red Crown trade-mark has be- 
come very familiar to many pur- 
chasers of gasoline, it was thought 
advisable to divide the subjects 
into two groups, first those who 
purchased gasoline from filling 
stations with some regularity and 
second those who do not. 

Q. How did you determine this 
classification ? 
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THE full details are embodied in 
an announcement just issued. A 
copy will be mailed to any ad- 
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A. This was done by collecting 
information on this point from 
the subjects after they had been 
through the experiment. 

Q. That is to say, you made no 
such inquiry until after the stu- 
dents had made their returns as 
to these tests? 

A. No. I might add that the 
students were requested not to 
talk among themselves about the 
experiment they had just served in 
and not to talk to their fellow 
students about it. I might say 
they were accustomed to that be- 
cause in all experimental work 
that is asked of them. 

Q. That is for the purpose of 
assuring that each class of twelve 
came to it with a fresh mind? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the course you 
usually pursued? 

A. That is the regular course 
of psychological experiments. 

Q. Now, what did you find as 
to the number of these students 
who came into each of these 
classes ? 

A. We found that forty-nine of 
our subjects were habitual pur- 
chasers of gasoline. Fifty-nine 
were not in the habit of purchas- 
ing gasoline. 

Now, Mr. Robinson, what 
were the results of your tests with 
reference to the forty-nine students 
who were accustomed to purchas- 
ing gasoline as to confusing the 
Red Crown and Red-Hat trade- 
marks? 

A. Three, or approximately 6.1 
per cent, mistook the successive 
appearance of the “Red Crown” 
and “Red-Hat” trade-marks for 
repeated appearance of the same 
trade-mark. 

Q. Now, of these fifty-nine 
students who were not habitual 
purchasers of gasoline what was 
the result of your tests? 

A. Eight, or approximately 13.6 
per cent, mistook the successive 
appearance of the two trade-marks 
in question for the repeated ap- 
pearance of the same trade-mark. 

Now, you might state the 
exact manner in which you ar- 
rived at the percentage of the 
students in those two groups that 
were thus confused. 

Just how did you ascertain 
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that percentage, to recapitulate 

A. The student was asked to 
write down on his paper as soon 
as the second board was lowered 
a list of these trade-marks which 
he had seen more than once. 

That is, of those marks 
which appeared on each of the 
two boards? 

A. On both boards, yes. 

Q. And you found that this per- 
centage of the two groups wrote 
or stated that they had seen both 
of these marks on the two boards? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When the fact is that only 
one of these two marks appeared 
on each board? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that concluded the first 
experiment, did it, Professor 
Robinson? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you may state what 
you did with reference to the 
second experiment. 

A. A list of trade-names was 
prepared. There are thirty items 
in the list; ten occur only once, 
nine occur twice and the other 
two items are respectively Red 
Crown Gasoline and Red-Hat 
Gasoline. 

Q. What are these _ thirty 
brands ? 

A. Walkeasy Shoes, Rubberset 
Shaving Brush, Beats-all Lead 
Pencil, Armstrong Linoleum, S. B. 
Cough Drops, Walkeasy Shoes, 
Ruberoid Roofing, Holeproof Ho- 
siery, Ruberoid Roofing. Every- 
day Soap, Siphon Refrigerator, 
Armstrong Linoleum, Soros is 
Shoes, Grenadine Syrup, Red 
Crown Gasoline, Don Carlos 
Olives, Waterman Pens, Rubberset 
Shaving Brush, Sozodont Tooth 
Paste, Union Leader Tobacco, 
Everyday Soap, Sozodont Tooth 
Paste, Union Leader Tobacco, 
Hoover Sweeper, Red Hat Gaso- 
line, Valspar Varnish, Sorosis 
Shoes, Don Carlos Olives, Strom- 
berg Carburetors, Johnston’s Choc- 
olates. 

Q. Now, of that group of thirty 
you say nine were repeated, as I 
understand it? 

Yes. 

Q. Ten names were used only 
once? 

A. Yes. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


that really 


‘Means 


Something 


Why You Can Depend on Products s- 9: => 
Approved by the Institute 


Reader Confidence 


¥ advertising expert was 
talking “copy.” He gave 


this formula for success: 
) GET SEEN 
(2) GET READ 
(3) GET BELIEVED 


Said it all in six words! 
(Hard to beat, even if you go 
back to the Book of Genesis.) 

He emphasized “Get be- 
lieved.” Little use to get seen 
or get read — unless you also 
get believed. 

Confidence! That was the 
point. Of course! always is 
the point. 

BUT,—why confine the ap- 
plication to “copy”? Apply 
the three steps also to media! 


Does a magazine (includ- 
ing its advertising) really get 
seen? Is it im the conscious- 
ness of its readers? 

Does it get read? Does it 
get believed? 

How much does a magazine, 
by reason of its character, 
add to your advertising? 

Popular Science Monthly 
urges thought on fundamen- 
tal things in advertising. 

Selfishly enough— 

Because Popular Science— 
first, in relation to its readers, 
and, next, in relation to the 
good of advertising— 

Occupies a position that 
will stand microscopic ex- 
amination from any angle. 


Have you seen the NEW Popular Science 
Monthly? May we send you a copy? 


ABC 302,018. 71%home ge 
owners. 86. 6%. own J 


cars. 73% haveincomes ff 

Y $2 000 up. For circula- 

= _analyis, write 250 
rth Ave., New York 


rouroee. hi @ WT ET IY 1872 
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How a million men § 


— throughout the 

country are more than 1,110,- 
ooo alert business men who are 
always in touch with the cur- 
rent developments in their indus- 
tries or professions. Their thorough 
grasp of present conditions makes 


it possible for them to have a 
clearer vision of the future. 


This group of more than one 
million men spend over $3,334,000 
annually in subscriptions to the 
Associated Business Papers. Each 
one of the million looks to the 
Paper of his particular field to vis- 
ualize for him the true conditions 
of the moment—to portray all 
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gain clearer vision 


outstanding accomplishments—to 
forecast future trends. 


Only to business papers that faith- 
fully perform a constructive ser- 
vice in the fields that they cover, 
is granted the privilege of mem- 
bership in the A. B.P. Each one 
of the 122 member papers is an 
authority in its own field. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


4) 
Wee 


An A. B. P. paper is always‘an A. B.C. paper 
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Q. And Red Crown and Red 
Hat are two which were used only 
once? 

A. Yes, once each. 

Q. That is to say, you did not 
repeat either Red Crown or Red 
Hat? 

A. No. 

Q. You may now, if you please, 
read on the record the instructions 
you gave to your students in the 
matter of this second experiment. 

A. (Reading). “I am going to 
read to you a list of trade names 
together with their products, such 
as Ivory Soap, Campbell’s Soup. 
Some of the names will be re- 
peated. When I get to the end of 
the list I shall say ‘End.’ Then I 
want you to write down those 
trade names, together with their 
products, which were repeated. Is 
there any question as to what you 
are to do?” 

Q. What did you do with ref- 
erence to this list of thirty trade- 
marks or trade names? 

A. I proceeded to read the list 
slowly, distinctly and with suffi- 
cient loudness to be heard clearly 
by all of the subjects. The time 
required to read the list in this 
manner was between two minutes 
and two minutes ten seconds. 

Q. Where was this experiment 
conducted and what was the maxi- 
mum number of persons tested at 
one time? 

A. The experiments were per- 
formed in small lecture-rooms and 
the maximum number of persons 
tested at one time was thirty-five. 

Q. What about giving them 
plenty of time? 

A. As in experiment one, the 
subjects were given all the time 
they desired in which to complete 
their lists of repeated trade names. 

Now, who were and what 
were the subjects of this second 
experiment, the one concerning 
which you are now testifying? 

A. The subjects of this experi- 
ment were 137 University of Chi- 
cago students who were at the time 
taking the introductory course in 
psychology. None of the students 
who served on this second experi- 
ment served also in the first 
experiment, nor did any of these 
subjects know the experiment’s 


purpose. 
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Q. And to what classes did these 
137 students belong as to the year 
of their university work? 

A. Practically all of them be- 
longed to the second, third or 
fourth-year classes. 

Q. Did you classify these -tu- 
dents as in the first experimen: as 
non-purchasers of gasoline and as 
purchasers of gasoline? 

Yes. 

Q. When was that classifica: ion 
made? 

A. After the subjects had gone 
through the experiment. 

Q. What did you find as a re- 
sult of this classification? 

A. I found that fifty of our sub- 
jects were habitual purchasers of 
gasoline and eighty-seven were 
not in the habit of purchasing 
gasoline. 

Q. I believe you said you did 
not tell these classes the purpose 
of this experiment. 

A. No. 

Q. Now, Mr. Robinson, what 
was the result of this experiment? 

A. Of the subjects who were 
purchasers of gasoline four, or 
exactly 8 per cent, mistook the 
successive occurrence of the “Red 
Crown” and “Red Hat” names for 
the repeated occurrence of the 
same name. 

Of the subjects who were not 
purchasers of gasoline but who 
may fairly be considered as intel- 
ligent, as most potential purchas- 
ers of gasoline thirteen, or ap- 
proximately 14.9 per cent, mistook 
the successive occurrence of the 
“Red Crown” and “Red Hat” 
names for the repeated occurrence 
of the same name. 

Q. Have you any opinion as to 
the effect on these experiments 
the mere fact that “Red Crown” 
was an exceedingly well-known 
and well-advertised trade-mark had 
upon this question of confusion, 
or the lack of it? 

A. I believe that the fact that 
the “Red Crown” trade-mark is 
well known to most purchasers of 
gasoline itself would tend to de- 
crease the apparent interference 
between the “Red Crown” mark 
and the “Red Hat” mark, and my 
reason for believing this is that 
in both experiments there was a 
clear difference between those who 
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were accustomed to purchase gaso- 
line ond those who were not in 
their proportion of this confusion. 

Q. Have you an opinion as to 
the reliability of the results which 
you obtained as the result of these 
two xperiments ? 

A. The best evidence of relia- 
bility is found in the close agree- 
ment of the results obtained by 
these two markedly different ex- 
perimental techniques. 

Q. Just what do you mean by 
that, the difference? 

A. In one case the material was 
presented to the eye and in one 
case it was presented to the ear. 
In one case it was presented simul- 
taneously so far as the control was 
concerned and in the other case it 
was presented successively. 

Q. And solely to the sense of 
hearing ? 

A. And solely to the ear. Other 
differences had to do with the par- 
ticular context used; the names 
involved in the visual experiment 
were not in general those involved 
in the auditory experiment. All 
of this would seem to indicate a 
large independence of this confu- 
sion from the detailed conditions 
under which it was tested. 


New 


Accounts for Geyer 
Agency 


The American Seeding Machine Com- 


eld, Ohio, manufacturer of 
farn Fite mm has appointed The 
Gever Company, Dayton, Ohio, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 

The Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., manufacturer of gas water heaters 
of the tank, automatic and instantaneous 
types, has also appointed The Geyer 
Company to direct its advertising ac- 
count 


H. O. Clayberger with 


Poinsettia Ice Cream 

rry O. Clayberger is now adver- 
manager of the Poinsettia Ice 

n Company, Tampa, Fla. He re- 
was in business for himself at 
a. For several years he was en- 
in magazine and advertising 

y work at New York. 


C. Milligan Appointed by 
Polk’s Bankers Review” 
liam C. Milligan has been ap- 
ed circulation manager of Polk’s 
rs Review, Detroit. He was for- 
associated with the Wordle Ad- 
vertising Company, of that city. 
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Finds Helpful Tie-Up with 


“Printers Ink” File and Service 


Dominion ADVERTISERS, Ltp. 
MonTREAL 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please accept my thanks for your very 
prompt reply to our request in our 
letter of February 23 for a list of ar- 
ticles on washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, etc. This was very helpful 
indeed. 

We feel that keeping an extensive 
file of Printers’ Ink always on hand 
to review for these special articles is 
indeed very helpful in the agency busi- 
ness. 

Dominion ApveRTISERS, LTD. 
R. O. STEVENSON, 
President. 


Agriculture, a Foreign Trade 
Convention Topic 

James P. Goodrich, former Governor 
of Indiana, will speak at the fourteenth 
convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council to be held at Detroit, 
from May 25 to 27, on ‘“‘Some Hopeful 
Aspects of Agriculture.” There will 
be other talks on the part played by 
the farmer in foreign trade. Group 
sessions will be held by the National 
Council of American Importers and 
Traders, the National Association of 
Credit Men, the Export Managers Club 
of New York and othe others. 


Richmond, Va., Community 
Campaign Starts 


The advertising campaign of the city 
of Richmond, Va., for which $225,000 
was raised as part of a “Richmond For- 
ward” movement, has been started. The 
preliminary survey of Richmond’s in- 
dustrial advantages has been completed 
and will be used in the campaign which 
will extend over a three-year period 
under the direction of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Staples & Staples. Inc., Richmond 
advertising agency, will direct this cam- 
paign. 


New England Campaign on 
New Chewing Gum 


The Emasco’ Laboratories,  Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed Stanley 
Gunnison, Inc.. New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct an advertising 
campaign on Magnees-O-Mint, a new 
chewing gum. This campaign will start 
in New England newspapers. 


February National Tea Sales 
Increase 


The National Tea Company reports 
sales for February, 1927, of $4,412,544 
compared with $4,251,942 for the corre- 
sponding month of 1926, an increase of 
3.7 per cent. In the first two months of 
1927 sales increased 2 per cent to $8,- 
976,356 from $8,796,937. 
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‘Topics off 


N illuminating comment was lately 
made by Mr. R. H. Grant of the 
Chevrolet Motor Car Company. The 
advertising of automobiles, he said, is “in 
a different category from the advertising 
of some other kinds of goods.” Answer- 
ing the question ““Why?”, he explained: 


“Because the automobile is an article 
in the public eye. In the smoking-car, 
in the drawing room and in any place 
where people gather, they settle among 
themselves the automobile suprema- 
cies of the United States. Automo- 
biles are in a category with national 
sports, with moving pictures and any 
important current topics of the day.” 


@, What lifted the automobile into this favored 
place among the topics of the day? If you will 
think back twenty years, you will recall that adver- 
tising has had much to do with it. 


@, Not long since the. same thing happened with 
radio. 


(It is happening today with electric refrigeration. 
@, It is happening with oil heaters. 


@, It will happen tomorrow with other desirable 
household ‘conveniences. 


@, Mr. Grant points out that there are “some pro- 
saic products about which people do not care to 
spend their time in discussion.” Doubtless that 
must always be true of certain products. Of many 
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the Day 


others it is only temporarily true—only so long as 
their makers permit it to be true. “If you know 
how to catch the public imagination”—Mr. Grant 
puts it. 


@ Public imagination is infinitely curious and cap- 
able of infinitely wide range. There are a hundred 
commodities that touch the daily lives of people, 
that have to be chosen in competition with other 
things, that involve decisions as to quality, economy, 
beauty, usefulness and pride of possession. No such 
commodity is inherently prosaic. It remains so only 
until somebody lends it a fresh and vivid appeal to 
the public imagination and lifts it into the topics 
of the day. 


@ It is a striking coincidence that that phrase is the 
one which stands every week on the opening page 
of The Literary Digest. Topics of the day make 
up the entire editorial contents of The Digest— 
news of all nations, the latest inventions, letters 
and art, religion, sports and athletics, finance—cur- 
rent events from every quarter of the world. 


@, The readers of The Literary Digest make up one 
of the largest groups of influential people in Amer- 
ica and when an advertisement stirs up conversa- 
tion among Digest readers, then the product adver- 
tised really becomes a Topic of the Day. 


The jiterary Digest 


ADVERTISING Orrices: 
Boston New Yorx 
Pork Square Bldg. 354-360 Fourth Ave. Union Trost Bldg. 


Derrortr Cxricaco 
General Motors Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. 





Rolling Stone Advertisers 


Stopping and Starting Advertising on an Expediency Basis May Result 
in an Expediency Sales Force and a Loss of the Original! 
Advertising Investment 


By Frank Finney 


President, Street & Finney, Inc. 


ROLLING stone advertiser is 

one who is always about to 
get some benefit out of his ad- 

ising, but never does. He 
starts his advertising, runs it for 
a year and thus gets the public 
well interested in his product. But 
he stops for some fovl reason and 
the public forgets his product. 

Then he starts once more; and 
about the time the public is in- 
terested again, he stops and the 
public forgets again. Thus, by 
this process of always starting and 
stopping, he never gives the willing 
public a chance to remember his 
product. 

This is rolling stone advertising, 
done by rolling stone advertisers. 
Most small advertisers are rolling 
stone advertisers. That is why 
they are small. 

Just why any sound business 
man would think that he can get 
anything out of rolling stone ad- 
vertising is out in the fog to me. 
Suppose that a sound business man 
should discharge his entire sales 
force for a few months. What 
would happen to his selling? Sup- 
pose he should shut his business 
up for six months. Could he re- 
open after this period of inaction 
and recover the lost ground with- 
out suffering a severe penalty? 

Of course, no good business man 
would indulge in such folly. But 
that same good business man will 
stop his advertising whenever he 
can find an excuse and think that 
it does him no harm. 

That same good business man 
knows that there is no perpetual 
motion in selling or maintaining a 
business. He knows that he’s got 
to keep the power at white heat 
behind his selling if he is going 
to sell goods and keep his business 
going. But he seems to think that 
advertising is a matter of per- 
petual motion, and that all one 
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needs to do is to advertise 
while, then stop, and it will 
on working. 

I had the good fortune to 
the rise of the Curtis Publi 
Company from practically n 
Its methods of selling and a 
tising have been very simp! 
simple that nobody else would 
them. Curtis has simply a 
tised steadily and sold sté 
with never any let-up. 

For thirty years its advertise- 
ments have appeared with regularity 
and its salesmen have plugged and 
plugged and everlastingly plugged 
until they have sold nearly every 
advertiser and every advertising 
agent in the United States on their 
publications. The cumulative effect 
of this simple plugging has been 
marvelous. 

It was a very simple thing to do, 
as you look back on it, but few 
men can think in terms of such 
simple common sense as Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis. What is still worse, 
they cannot stick to any policy so 
unspectacular as steady advertising 
and steady selling. This is one 
reason why we have advertising 
failures and mediocre successes. 
This is one reason why we have 
rolling stone advertisers. 
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THE POWER OF THE GODDESS 
EXPEDIENCY 


Since so few competitors will 
stick to a policy of steady plugging 
on selling, or to a policy of steady 


continuity in advert’sing, think 
what an advantage the advertiser 
has who will stick to steady repe- 
tition and reiteration. It is a 
tremendous advantage; but as soon 
as she lifts her weak head, nine 
executives out of ten will waiver 
and retreat and fall on their knees 
in worshipful salutation of this 
great goddess Expediency. 


Expediency is one of the major 
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Over 31.Million People 
are Willing to Listen. 


OW is the ideal time to focus your 
attention on the South. Grow in 

the South as the section itself is grow- 
ing. Create a demand for your prod- 
ucts that is in line with the needs and 


wants of a normal, prosperous people. 


The South's population is not concen- 
trated in any one particular spot. 
When you consider that the area cov- 
ered is nearly one-third of the total 
area of the United States, it becomes 


apparent that this sunny land cannot 
be covered adequately through one 
publication—or by a few publications. 


Statistics prove that Dixie's millions 
are best reached through daily news- 
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papers. No other medium is so effec- 
tive. One out of every six persons in 
this thriving part of America reads a 
daily newspaper. Newspapers go into 


practically every Southern home. 


The combined circulation of papers in 
this area is 5,197,306. Line rates are 
cheap in the South. In what other sec- 
tion of the country can you talk to 
thirty-one million people at a cost as 


low? 


Ask any recognized advertising agency 
for further facts and figures on media 


and coverage in the South. 


For general information write 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Cranston Williams, Manager 
Box 468, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell The South Thru 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 
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weaknesses in business. It is 
nearly always wrong. To follow 
expediency is like taking dope—it 
feels fine for a few minutes, but 
there is always a day of reckon- 
ng. 

These rolling stone advertisers 
contend that they can’t advertise 
when business is bad, because they 
haven’t any money. They contend 
that they do not need to advertise 
when business is good, because they 
have too much business. When is 
it time to advertise? With the 
rolling stone advertiser, there is 
no time to advertise.” 

These rolling stone advertisers 
believe that advertising is a slot 
machine in which you drop a nickel 
today and lift out a dime tomorrow. 
The average advertiser will prob- 
ably never learn that national ad- 
vertising has no immediate effect 
on sales except in certain freak 
cases. The consumer doesn’t read 
an advertisement, grab his hat and 
run down to the store and demand 
the product. 


A DEFINITION OF NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


National advertising, as I under- 
stand it, is building—building into 
consumer consciousness the name 
of the merchandise and the reason 
why it should be bought. This is 
not done by spurt advertising. It 
is done by steady repetition and 
reiteration over a long period, 
without any breaks in the schedule. 
Whether times are good or bad, the 
advertising must be kept going. No 
matter how much expediency or 
the budget howls, advertising must 
continue with relentless regularity 
or it will not make good. 

The president of one of the larg- 
est banks in the United States has 
been expanding the operations of 
the bank at a rapid pace for several 
years. Prior to the first of 
January, he ordered all budgets 
in the bank for 1927 to be cut 
as a measure of economy, ex- 
cept the advertising budget. He 
said advertising must not be cut 
but increased if possible. Such 
business acumen is seldom found 
in business men, especially in 
bankers, and the advertising 
fraternity ought to -honor this 


banker in the hall of adverti 
immortals. 

But this bank president ha: ; 
instinct for advertising. He 
derstands what advertising is and 
what it will do. He loves the 
subject. He would rather adve‘tise 
than do anything else in the hank. 
That is why his advertisine js 
successful. 

Rolling stone advertisers di not 
believe in advertising—do not un- 
derstand it—and do not love the 
subject. That is why they fai! at 
advertising or make only a weak 
success of it. This is natural, for 
how can a man make a success of 
a thing he doesn’t love and in 
which he doesn’t believe? 

This bank president said to me re- 
cently : “Most new advertisers have 
to spend a million dollars of their 
hard earned money on advertising 
before they learn how to acver- 
tise.” This is an able observation, 
for few new advertisers know any- 
thing about advertising, but are 
cock-sure they are pretty good at 
it. They refuse to listen to the 


-advice of their own advertising 


manager or their advertising agent 
and spend their first million on ad- 
vertising schemes, tricks, brilliant 
ideas and pet notions. After this 
million dollars worth of education 
has been bought and paid for, they 
settle down to what their advertis- 
ing manager and agent told them 
at the beginning—steady repetition 
and reiteration forever. 

Nothing done spasmodically ever 
amounts to much. Suppose the 
Twentieth Century Limited started 
for Chicago, then stopped and 
waited for a passenger whenever 
it was expedient. When would the 
Twentieth Century get to Chicago 
on such an expedient schedule? 
And yet, this is exactly the kind 
of advertising schedules that roll- 
ing stone advertisers use. 

How does a child get its educa- 
tion. By repeating and reiterating 
the alphabet, the multiplication 
tables, etc. If the child doesn't 
continue to repeat and reiterate his 
learning to himself, he loses it. 
Adults lose their education if they 
do not keep it up. In like manner 
the public loses the advertiser's 
story and his name unless he con- 
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stantly repeats and reiterates it 
into their consciousness. 

When an advertiser stops adver- 
tising, he discourages his sales 
force, even though he stops only 
for a few’ months. He also dis- 
courages the sales manager. 

(he sales manager and the sales- 
men will, of course, say it is all 
right to stop, but, nevertheless, it 
dampens their spark. They lose 
respect for the head of the business 
or the vice-president or whoever 
stopped the advertising. They feel 
that he is vacillating and weak. 
When they lose respect for the 
management, they can’t put over 
the company’s product. 

As the heads of the business, so 
the sales manager; and as the 
sales manager, so the salesmen. If 
the heads of the business operate 
a weak policy of stopping and 
starting their advertising on an 
expediency basis, the whole sales 
organization will be stopping and 
starting and vacillating—an ex- 
pediency sales force. They may 
produce after a fashion, but cer- 
tainly not as they could under 
strong, definite, unswerving leader- 
ship. 

Salesmen like a leader who 
knows what he wants to do, and 
does it, and sticks to it like the 
unimaginative General Grant, who, 
when expediency was losing the 
Civil War, uttered his great 
classic: “We will fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 

| wonder if these rolling stone 
advertisers ever stop to think how 
much money they have invested in 
advertising over a period of ten 
or fifteen years. Most of them 
have a million dollars or more in- 
vested in advertising. Do they care 
anything about protecting that in- 
vestment? Do they realize that 
unless they continue their adver- 
tising steadily they will lose that 
investment? The public is so 
quick to forget that the stopping 
ot advertising even for a short 
period, will lose such an invest- 
ment, partially or wholly. 

’yle’s ‘Pearline, Soapine, Sozo- 
dent, St.. Jacob’s Oil, Hood’s and 
A-ver’s Sarsaparila, etc., etc., all 
st-pped advertising and then tried 
to get back. None of them ever 
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came back and none of them ever 
will. They lost their investment 
of millions previously spent in ad- 
vertising. 

An investment in advertising 
over a period of years is an in- 
valuable asset. It is worth what 
was paid for it if the advertiser 
keeps on advertising and thus pro- 
tects it and increases its value and 
keeps it alive. But to spend a 
million dollars on advertising over 
a period of years and then adopt 
a policy of spasmodic advertising, 
will lose the million previously in- 
vested. 

But the rolling stone advertiser 
cannot understand this. He is 
cock-sure that it will do him no 
harm to stop for a year or for 
several months. 

Most of these rolling stone boys 
advertise because it is a necessary 
evil. They don’t believe that the 
advertising does much good; there- 
fore it doesn’t do much harm to 
cut it. out. An advertiser who 
looks at advertising in this way 
should never advertise, because 
such an advertiser will never make 
it successful. 

Advertisers frequently say to me 
that they would like to cut the ad- 
vertising and use the money to hire 
more salesmen. They say that they 
know that the salesmen will make 
good and increase the volume, 
whereas advertising is an unknown 
quantity. The fallacy of this 
argument lies in the fact that ad- 
vertising increases the selling 
power of every salesman by re- 
ducing the sales resistance. 


FALLACY OF “MORE SALESMEN—LESS 
ADVERTISING” 


Advertising makes the salesmen 
sell more goods at less cost. 

Therefore, when an advertiser 
cuts out his advertising to put on 
more salesmen, he reduces the sell- 
ing power of his whole sales force. 
A seasoned sales manager said: 
“Why all this radical swinging of 
the pendulum first to one extreme 
and then to the other? Why not 
a moderate number .of %Salesmen 
and a moderate amount of ddver- 
tising, and keep them both fighting 
and: fighting and forever fighting? 

The budget system is one of the 
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A new billion- 


HE 1,800,000 railroad employes of 
America earn and spend annually 


over 3 billions of dollars. 


They earn and SPEND. Employment is 
steady. Payday comes regularly twice 
a month year in and year out. When 
they’re superannuated, they’re pen- 
sioned. 


Railroad employes are desirable cus- 
tomers. They can buy what they want. 
They and their families wear good 
clothes, drive good cars, and live in well 
furnished, comfortable homes—most 
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dollar market 


of them their own—and are ac- 
customed to the best of everything. 


Kellogs’s Group of Railroad Employe 
Publications is read monthly by 
653,119 of these prosperous men and 
women and their families, represent- 
ing monthly salaries of more than 90 
million dollars—over a billion a year. 


If you’ve anything desirable to sell— 
anything that makes for more com- 
fortable living or happier homes, tell 
your story through the pages of 
Kellogg’s Group, to this aristocracy of 
industry —the railroad employes. 
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finest inventions of modern busi- 
ness, but no advertiser can do 
successful advertising and make it 
subject to an ever-changing budget. 
For advertising has got to go on 
repeating and reiterating if it is 
going to do any good, and the 
changing budget won’t let it repeat 
and reiterate. 

John Wanamaker, one of the 
wisest advertisers of all time, said: 
“When a man goes into advertis- 
ing, he must make up his mind 
to spend money, and lots of it. 
Advertising is no game for the 
quitter. Advertising does not jerk 

it pulls. But if stuck to, it will 
exert an irresistible force.” 

If rolling stone advertisers 
could only take that advice and un- 
derstand it and follow it, they 
would graduate from the rolling 
stone. division; but they all have 
ant amateurish” suspicion that ‘some- 
where is an advertising man or 
agent who can make their adver- 
tising jerk. 

The magazines and newspapers 
would do a great service to adver- 
tising if they would adopt a con- 
tract policy such as the outdoor 
and car-card companies follow. 
They ought to require an adver- 
tiser to buy a schedule by contract, 
so that he could not get out of it 
even though expediency or the 
budget did give him an excuse to 
stop. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
has done this to a certain extent, 
and by so doing has rendered a 
great service not only to themselves 
but to the advertising agencies and 
especially to the advertisers. The 
Curtis policy of making advertisers 
contract for a_ schedule, forced 
many advertisers to succeed in 
spite of themselves. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the 
various publishers’ associations and 
the many advertising clubs of the 
country are always searching for 
some ill to cure. Let them tackle 
the rolling stone advertiser. Let 
them put out propaganda. which 
will teach the rolling stone adver- 
tiser that it is impossible for him 
-to advertise successfully on a 
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Retail Clothiers to Hold 
Advertising Session 


Because of the response of adve 
ing men of both retail stores and m 
facturing organizations to the invit: 
of the National Association of . R 
Clothiers and Furnishers to attend 
annual convention at St. Louis 
month, it has been decided to cd: 

a day’s session to advertising prob! 

A committee of three wholesale 
three retail advertising men is | 
named to arrange the session, at 
the principal topic is expected to be + 
industry’s publicity campaign to be 
sented at the Apparel Industry Day 
sion on March 23. aler helps, 
and cut services, and other phase 
men’s wear advertising will also ; 
ably be discussed. An advertising m 
group may be formed at this meetin 

B. J. Kahn, chairman of the b 
of B. Kuppenheimer & Company, and 
chairman of the apparel industry com- 
mittee, will preside at the Appare! In- 
dustry Day session. Charles E. Wry, 
executive director of the association, 
states — some definite action will 
poe = taken on the industry pub- 

icity plan at this time. 


Gunnison Agency Augments 


Staff 


Robert Wallace has joined the staff 
of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, in charge of 
the copy and production departments 
He was formerly engaged in advertising 
work in Florida. 

Richard Haig Mackay, formerly in 
the art department of Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., is now art director of Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc. 

Gladys Marguerite Hall, formerly en 
gaged in free lance work, has joined 
the copy department. 


A. D. Albert Buys Evanston 
, 
“News-Index” 

Allen D. Albert, president of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Gas Company, has 
purchased the Evanston, IIl., News- 
Index and other properties of the Bow- 
man Publishing Company of that city. 
Since 1913 the Bowman company has 
heen operated by a creditor’s committee 
The name of the company has_ been 
changed to the Shore Line Publishing 
Company. 


Collins-Kirk Appoints 
Milton Marks 


Marks, formerly art director 


Milton 
with the Turner-Wagener Compa 
Chicago advertising agency, has join ~ 
the staff of Collins-Kirk, Inc., adve:tis 
ing agency of that city, in a similar 
capacity. 


“Collier's” Adds to Staff 


Emory Patterson has joined the (|i 
cago sales staff of Collier's, New. Yurk. 
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Carved mahogany  secretary-bookcase 
by Savery of Philadelphia, about 1760, 
bought at the Du Bois sale at the 
American Art Galleries, November 21, 
1925, by. S. O’Keefe for $1,400. 


Ax issue of the new INTERNATIONAL 
6 STUDIO creates a mental picture of the ways 
in which the fine and applied arts enter into every 
phase of our present day life. It grips the mind 
with the same allure that works of art have for 
wealthy and cultured people. 
Perhaps you already appreciate the unusual di- 
versity of this field just as our eyes have been opened 
to the fact that almost every substantial family is 
a collector in some degree. Certainly no class of 
readers purchase with more enthusiasm or spend 
money more liberally. 
INT& RNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


119 West 40TH Srreet, New Yorx 
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Last Call! 
ONLY A FEW ER& 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 1927 EXHIBITORS 





ee - 

‘America’s 1927 National os 
men’s Show. Their names fol- 
low. Will you be one of them? 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 

du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., 


LE 
Fox Gun Company, A. H. 
Hercules Powder Company 
Hunter Arms Co., Inc. 
Ithaca Gun Co. 
Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works, Iver 
Lefever Arms Co. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Gusens 
Marlin Firearms Co., 
Peters Cartridge Co., The 
Remington Arms Company, Ine. 
Savage Arms Corporation 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
United States Cartridge Co. 
Western Cartridge Company 


& — 4 


BOATS AND CANOES 
Acme Folding Boat Company, 
Dunphy Boat Mfg. Co. 
Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 


CAMPING (Tents, Stoves, 
Furniture, ete.) 
Alward-Anderson-Southard Co. 
American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
Brooks Tent & Awning Co., The 
Burlington Basket Company 
Case & Sons Cutlery Co., W. RB. 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Com- 
pany, The 
Delco-Light Company 
Dickey Mfg. Co., The 
on — Camp Furniture 
&. 
Homelite ‘Corporatio on 
Metropolitan Camp 
Michigan Tent & 
National Carbon Company, 
Rustic Hickory Furniture Co. 
Stanley ~~ 5% Company 
Stoll Mfg. Co. 


Awn t. 


FISHING TACKLE & RODS 

Americ an Fork Hoe (Company 
Line & Twine Mfg. (» 
Cc 


pany, The 

Creek Chub Bait Co., The 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 

The (‘The Pfluegers’’) 
Eppinger, Lou J. 
Gephart Mfg. Co. 
Granger Co., Goodwin 
Green-Case, Inc. 
Heddon's Sons, James 
Horton oo: A c jompany, 
Jamison Co., w. 
Kennedy ee AS, Co. 
Mansfield & Co., G. H 
Meisselbach Mfg. Co., A. F. 
Mills & Son, William 
Montague City i Co. 
Outing Mfg. Co. 
Progressive Tool & Mfg. Co. 
Shakespeare Company 
South Bend Bait Company 
Weber Lifelike Fly Co., The 
MISCELLANEOUS 


United States ‘ment & Awning 
Company 

West Bend Aluminum (Cc. 

Woods Mfg. Company, Ltd. 


Winchester Repeating Arms 


AUTO TRAILERS 
Auto-Kamp Trailer Co. 


Barbasol Co., The (Shaving 


Cream 
Battle Creek Dog Food (o 
(Dog Food) 
Brown & Bigelow (Calendars ; 
espe Rros., Inc. (Dog Food Twe 
Chicago and — Western 
Railway Compan: 1926 


J What Outdoor America 
alo ‘lay (De show 
offers you— — "en io 


1. The biggest A.B.C. circulation in the Out- either Pour ee 
door magazine field. ThoroBread Co. (Dog Food) 
2. The lowest advertising rate per page per Von Lengerke & Antoine 

thousand A.B.C. circulation. (Sporting Goods) 
3. As readers of OUTDOOR AMERICA, the wy SS ee 
attention of 160,000 of the most influential Wilson-Western Sportin: 
sportsmen, citizens and dealers in their com- Co. (Sporting Goods) 
munities—the members of the Izaak Walton OUTBOARD MOTORS AND 
League. ENGINES 
25,000 or 30,000 sportsmen and dealers Motor Co Fan 
brought into actual personal contact with mpany 
your product through your 
free exhibition at the Na- 
tional Sportsmen’s Show. 
This in addition to the 
returns secured through 
your advertising in Out- 
door America. 








Goods 


Caille Perfection 
Elto Outboard Motor © 
Byinrude Motor Co 
Johnson Motor Co. 
Lockwood Motor Co. apte 
WEARING os ‘ 
Bass & Co. 

Converse Rubber Shoe Company 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. PF. 
Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co. unpaid 
Russell. Moecasin Co., W. © 
Signal Shirt Company 
— United States Rubber 


'. Outdoofh 


Owned and Published byt 
160,000 A. B.C. CIR@!ON 











ympany 
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NOTHS LEFT FOR 
merica’s 


1927 


NATIONAL 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


April 7, 8 and 9, 1927—Hotel Sherman—Chicago 
Held in connection with the 
FIFTH NATIONAL CONVENTION —IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


you can still reserve a free exhibition 
woth for Outdoor America’s National 
Sportsmen's Show if you send in your 
reservation within the next few days. Only 
a small number of the booths which are 
offered free to advertisers in Outdoor 
America are left. They will be allotted 
in the order requests are receiv 


Seventy-nine United States and Cana- 
dian advertisers exhibited at the 1926 Out- 
joor America National Sportsmen’s Show. 
Nearly all of them—plus: many others— 
have made arrangements for the 1927 
show. A list of exhibitors to date is 
printed on the opposite page. 


sportsmen from all 

parts of the United States attended the 

show—more will attend the 1927 

. Last year a bait manufacturer sold 

1200 baits at $2.00 each during the three 

days of the show, and from each purchaser 
secured the name of his dealer. 


A shoe manufacturer reported that the 
profit from dealer business he booked dur- 
ing the show would cover the total cost of 
his 1926 advertising campaign in Outdoor 
America several times over. Other ex- 
hibitors reported similar experiences. 


Twenty thousand 


Famous people will attend the show as 
guests of the League. Thousands of dele- 
gates representing the League’s 3000 local 
chapters are coming. Dealers and jobbers 
from all over will be there. 


The show, owned and run by the Izaak 
Walton League, will receive widespread 
npaid | ublictiy in newspapers, magazines, 
and by radio. It will receive additional 
publicity, however, through a paid adver- 


tising campaign in newspapers and the 
trade magazines of sporting goods and 
hardware dealers and jobbers. 

Write today for further details of Out- 
door America’s National Sportsmen’s Show 
and how to qualify for a free booth. No 
obligations, of course. Please address 


M. A. BERGFELD, Advertising Director 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. STOCKER, Eastern Manager 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


merica 


k Walton League of America 





REION GUARANTEED 
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Unusual Layouts for Ordinary 
Products 


The Visualizer Can Make Advertisements for Such Commonplace 
Things as Shaving Cream and Piston Rings Both Attractive 
and Interesting 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


[ it necessarily true that, in 
rder to create a_ strikingly 
novel and distinctive advertising 
layout, the illustrative material 
must be in itself of an extraordi- 
nary character? 

“No,” replies the professional 
visualizer. “It is pos- 
sible to take almost 
anything in the way 
of a product or a pic- 
torial theme and build 
an original advertise- 
ment. This is decided 
by the method of ar- 
ranging and compos- 
ing. The manner of 
plotting out these 
units is the deciding 
influence, not their 
character, their con- 
tour or their subject. 
Some of the most 
startlingly original ad- 
vertisements of the 
day are made up of 
quite commonplace 
material. The displays 
are original and dar- 
ing in proportion to 
the resourcefulness of 
the person who de- 
signs the advertise- 
ments. 

“T often hear adver- 
tisers say: ‘It is im- 
possible for us to cre- 
ate highly original 
layouts because we 
are compelled to use 
commonplace illustrative features. 
Our product, for example, does not 
lend itself to the imaginative illus- 
trative treatment so often seen in 
advertising today.’ But these 
homely objects can easily become 
important features in unconven- 
tional advertisements. Everything 
depends upon how they are han- 
died. A certain amount of white 
space is turned over to a visual- 
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AN EXAMPLE THAT PROVES 
LAYOUT CAN DO FOR AN ORDINARY PRODUCT 


PRINTERS’ 


izer. He can make or break it.” 

All of which is quite true. In 
the background there is an impor- 
tant. lesson for advertisers who, 
for one reason or another, are not 
permitted to indulge in illustra- 
tions which constitute dramatic ad- 





MENNEN 


demanerrs - 
SSS snauwve” CREAMS == 





WHAT AN INTELLIGENT 


vertising in themselves. 

There is a quite noticeable in- 
stance of this in current maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

One advertiser, with two obvious 
and ordinary pictorial themes, has 
created a series of extraordinary 
display power and originality. 

The campaign referred to is the 
latest Mennen Shaving Cream 
series. The illustrative theme does 
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not essentially differ, from inser- 
tion to insertion. A tube of the 
cream and a shaving brush, both 
Mennen products, are usually the 
sole pictorial units. Moreover, one 
drawing of each suffices. When 
two fine renderings of them were 
drawn by the artist, the problem 
of illustrations was solved for the 
entire series. Practical economy, 
eh? It was only nec- 
essary to have perfect 
proofs drawn from 
the original set of 
plates, and to silhou- 
ette them and go to 
work. 

In no sense has the 
campaign become mo- 
notonous. It is as if 
entirely new  ingre- 
dients were employed 
in each composition. 

Where the resource- 
fulness came in was 
in laying these two 
elements out along 
novel lines, always 
with an eye to the 
effect of white space 
as related to the illus- 
tration. 

A certain, definite 
working system was 
arrived at. Whatever 
else might be used in 
the advertisements, at 
least from one-half to 
two-thirds of the to- 
tal space would be 
devoted to the tube 
and the brush and the 
necessary areas of 
open paper around and about them. 

In one layout, the tube was 
thrust straight down, its nozzle al- 
most touching the brush, which 
came up to meet it and the 
squeezed-out path of cream. There 
was nothing on either side, the 
small amount of text being placed 
to left and right, at the bottom 
of the page. 

Another composition arranges 
the tube in a slanting position at 
the top, from right to left, and the 
brush up-and-down, as_ before, 
catching the ribbon of cream. It 
is not a little surprising to find 
that because of the shrewdness of 
the compositions, these advertise- 
ments are singularly novel and 
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attention-compelling. Yet a tube of 
shaving cream and a shaving brush 
are certainly not unusual pictorial 
material 

Another factor enters into thie 
Mennen plan that should not be 
overlooked. Pen drawings were 
made of the two units, which are 
quite beautiful in their artistic 
technique. The commonplace tube 








HAS WORKED ITS ORDINARY PRODUCT, 
INTO A UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT 


and the shaving brush take on a 
certain strange appeal to the eye, 
because they are drawn with such 
skill. 

It is possible to take a given 
space, and these two pictorial ele- 
ments, and build an entire, con- 
nected series of great strength 
and layout originality. The series 
can be extended indefinitely. The 
trick lies, of course, in the un- 
trammeled viewpoint of the visual 
izer in plotting out his layouts 
Composition and composition alone, 
with some tribute, of course, paid 
to the charm of the original pen 
drawings, determines the entire 
character of the effort. Added il- 
lustrative effects would be super- 
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fluous and harmful to the simplic- 
ity of the poster-like scheme. Con- 
tinuity has been obtained by the 
use of obvious subjects, arranged 
unconventionally. There should 
be encouragement in this thought 
for advertisers who believe they 
must keep rather near to a show- 
ing of their products and not much 
else. 

Some interesting examples of a 
similar character may 
be found in the fol- 
lowing: 

A series showing, 
pictorially, only a mu- 
sical instrument su- 
perimposed against a 
liberal area of white 
paper, the position of 
this product changing 
with each layout, how- 
ever. The artist has 
painted in postery, flat 
black shadows, which, 
projecting out into the 
page against white, 
tend to force the in- 
struments to the fore- 
ground in a peculiar 
and unusual manner. 

The Eversharp se- 
ries, enlivened and in- ow 
dividualized by the 
pronounced _ slanting 
position of the prod- 
ucts shown and the 
interesting pencil lines 
drawn from the points 
of leads and made to 
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Here, however, as in all of the 
campaigns, some cunning acces 
sory of a modest kind supplies +! 
necessary life and novelty. 1 
rings are tilted in some layo 
or placed up and down, or in de: 
center page position or: far o, 
at one side, and are always acco 
panied by generous areas of whi 
space. 

And then there are the li, 
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FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 





provide natural and 
unique mortises for 
type. Tay 
An electric iron 
campaign, wherein almost life- 
size showings of the article form 
the entire illustrative feature. But 
observe this important factor: The 
iron is always at an angle which 
suggests movement. Invisible hands 
appear to be moving it across the 
white paper. Action suggested 
rather than actually portrayed. 
The Perfect Circle piston ring 
advertisements, frankly avoiding 
figure work and background ef- 
fects of any description, and de- 
termining so to place and plot out 
the simple picture of the ring it- 
self, that nothing else is required 
in order to attract the reader’s 


eye. 


PISTON RINGS ARE 
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MADE INTERESTING IN THIS SERIES 
IN A CLEVER MANNER 


drops of oil, dripping from the 
rings, and the two slender lines in 
color, straight, prim lines, on 
either side, radiating from the 
outer rims of the ring, to suggest 
true alignment. 

There is this same element of 
layout novelty in the Paris garters 
series. The garter itself is the 
main picture theme, and is pre- 
sented almost actual size. The 
product is curled and twisted and 
composed in such a wide varicty 
of ways that the series is ever- 
changing in its layout mood. Then 
the added touch of cleverness as 
expressed in the figure composi- 
tions framed in a portion of the 
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sarter itself. This is a most ap- 
vealing idea, 

A numbering machine, in itself 

t particularly interesting for 
illustration purposes, being with- 
out action, and of a mechanical 
appearance, of course, is so ar- 
ranged in a series of layouts that 
the absence of figure studies is 
never once sensed by the reader. 
Three things were done, yet how 
nany persons, looking at these ad- 
vertisements, would discover or 
pay any specific. attention to them? 
\ photograph of the device was 
not used; it was painted by an 
artist in such an unusual man- 
ner as to mellow the detail and to 
make metal parts sparkle with 
light. Secondly, the instrument 
was always arranged shrewdly, 
never twice in the same position, 
as related to typography. And, 
as a last interesting feature, the 
running of tiny numerals from the 
base of the numbering machine, in 
a variety of sweeping forms which 
sometimes led up to the headline 
or at other times formed a mortise 
for the reading matter. 

Sufficient attention is not paid 
to the art possibilities of super- 
imposing a single article or object 
against white paper, and resisting 
the temptation to introduce back- 
grounds, figures, borders and in- 
terrupting slogans, headlines and 
trade-marks. 

The inclination is to smile tol- 
erantly when an expert on such 
matters begins to talk the psychol- 
ogy and rudimentary science of 
composition. A picture is a pic- 
ture, some advertisers observe, 
wisely, and where an object is 
placed should not count for much. 
The reader will “see it just the 
same, and what does he know 
bout the science of composition 
ind balance?” 

The fact remains, however, that 
composition is more than likely to 
ie the final arbiter of the attrac- 
tive advertisement. An expert at 
composition will often take the 
most commonplace material and 
reate a thoroughly original and 
inconventional type of advertising 
layout. This is more especially 
true when the advertiser is con- 
ent to show his product and little 
else, yet fears the layout may be 
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commonplace and pictorially un- 
interesting. 

The comparatively simple expe- 
dient was devised for the new Lit- 
tle Marmon campaign, of making 
a single car, in small size, as com- 
pared with the space employed, the 
sole illustrative feature. But those 
flashes of line, running through 
open space and terminating at the 
tiny car, solved the problem 
neatly. The commonplace became 
uncommonplace by virtue of a 
composition novelty. 

The Budd series, with the re- 
production of wheels and their 
metal centers, is another example. 
How the product was placed, in 
each composition, supplied the an- 
swer to a desire for novelty physi- 
cal appearance. 

In all such campaigns, the les- 
son to be learned is that a com- 
monplace object, repeated over 
and over again, without change in 
its own physical appearance, can 
become constantly new and visu- 
ally inviting through the known 
powers of unique composition. 

What it is matters less than the 
manner of its placing. 

So much concern is experienced 
by advertisers over the possible 
pictorial monotony of an object, 
which must be repeated, because 
the object itself may seem to grow 
“stale” from constant repetition. 
But the professional visualizer is 
aware of the fact that composi- 
tion will attend.to all this and in 
the most satisfying manner. <A 
conventional object placed and 
plotted out conventionally is apt 
to lead to a coloriecss campaign. 

The interesting Mennen series 
is a splendid example to prove 
that elaborate and complicated hu- 
man-interest illustrations are not 
always necessary in order to at- 
tract the eye, hold attention and 
build campaign continuity. 


Change in Montreal Office of 
Winsten & Sullivan 


The Montreal office of Winsten & Sul- 
livan, Inc., New York advertisi 
agency, will in the future be ope 
under the name of Vickers & Benson, 
Reg’d., affiliated with Winsten & Sulli- 
van, Inc. No change has been made in 
the personnel. The Montreal organiza- 
tion will continue to handle the same 
accounts as previously. 





How the Agricultural Colleges Are 
Educating Farm Women 


And .an Explanation of How Manufacturers May Help in This Work 


Washington Burcau 
of Partnters’ Inx 


HE manufacturers’ part in the 

vast educational work of the 
agricultural colleges is growing in 
importance, and it has proved to 
be of considerable value to the 
manufacturers who are already 
co-operating. Much has been said 
and written on this subject in con- 
nection with farming implements ; 
but it is apparent that compara- 
tively few manufacturers know 
that the colleges are also scien- 
tifically testing and demonstrating 
practically every manufactured 
article that is used extensively in 
the farm home. 

There is a department of home 
economics in every land grant col- 
lege or university, and every State 
supports such-an educational in- 
stitution. Besides general subjects 
such as literature and the sciences, 
the home economics department 
courses usually include the study 
of foods, sanitation, textiles, cloth- 
ing, the house, household manage- 
ment, food problems, educational 
methods, survey of home econom- 
ics, dietetics, abnormal dietetics, 
and child care and training. Many 
have post-graduate courses, and all 
have greatly increased their re- 
search studies in home economics, 
because of the passage of the Pur- 
nell Act last year. This law allows 
an increased appropriation for re- 
search to each land grant institu- 
tion. 

A number of the State agricul- 
tural colleges and universities pro- 
vide extension courses by mail in 
home economics. These are credit 
courses. In addition, all’ agricul- 
tural colleges carry on courses for 
home demonstration clubs and 
other organizations of farm wom- 
en, which are supervised by the 
Federal and State Extension Ser- 
vice. At least once a year, all 
land grant educational institutions 
conduct a Farm and Home Week, 
which is a get-together celebra- 
tion for rural patrons. These 


meetings are usually patronized by 
both men and women, and the dis- 
cussions and demonstrations bring 
before them not only the best 
methods of farming and houce- 
keeping, but also the latest and 
most economical rmxterials, in- 
plements and devices. 

A very recent development is the 
use of the radio. It carries the «d- 
ucational work into the farm home 
during leisure hours. Many of 
the agricultural institutions in the 
more highly populated States 
maintain radio stations and broad- 
cast weekly programs in home 
economics. 

The resident classes of the 

schools are attended mostly by 
girls from farm homes. The ex- 
tension service reaches the farm 
women of all classes, not only by 
means of the mail courses of study. 
but also by the personal contact 
of the home demonstration agents. 
In matters of general interest, the 
agents demonstrate and lecture 
before large groups; but the in- 
structional work is given before 
small groups and to individuals 
through contact by home and office 
visits. 
_A hint as to what this educa- 
tional movement means to manu- 
facturers is furnished by a re- 
cently published book by Guy E. 
Tripp, chairman of the board of 
directors, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Mr. Tripp mentions the co- 
operation of the National Electric 
Light Association with leading 
farm organizations and_ other 
groups. Much of the work accom- 
plished during the last three years 
is the result of experimentation 
and demonstration on the part of 
the agricultural colleges of several 
States. The work is still going on 
and no complete reports are avail- 
able. However, Mr. Tripp men- 
tions the accomplishment of one of 
many sections, as follows: 

“For example, the Alabama 
Power Company has completed or 
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authorized 117 miles of experimen- 
tal lines to serve 1,940 rural cus- 
tomers, and with the help of the 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion it is studying practical methods 
of applying electricity to agricul- 
ture with the object of determining 
the cost and value of electricity to 


‘farmers under present conditions, 


and developing new uses for elec- 
tricity on Alabama farms.” 

So far as the agricultural insti- 
tutions are concerned, the labora- 
tories and staffs for scientific ex- 
perimentation and demonstration 
are furnished by the schools, the 
manufacturers. of electrical de- 
vices furnish a wide range of elec- 
trical equipment, and the various 
electrical power companies also co- 
operate. Vacuum sweepers, elec- 
tric irons, washing machines, 
stoves, refrigerators and practically 
every other electrical home device 
now manufactured has been used 
in the demonstrations, and Mr. 
Tripp gives an indication of what 
this work means when he states 
that an authority on rural electri- 
fication claims that a_ million 
American farms will be electrified 
in ten years. 

Here the question naturally 
arises, how can manufacturers in 
many other lines co-operate with 
these departments that serve the 
farm home? Co-operation of the 
kind means not only more intelli- 
gent advertising and merchandis- 
ing, but it gives the manufacturer 
an opportunity to place his goods 
before an enormous and interested 
audience of farm girls and women. 
It also furnishes a channel for the 
distribution of informative adver- 
tising material and results in many 
other advantages from the manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint. 

A number of manufacturers who 
have been co-operating with the 
department for some time, furnish 
valuable illustrations of how to 
conduct their share of the work. 
This was mentioned by Grace E. 
Frysinger, extension home econo- 
mist, with the Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, when 
she was recently asked to discuss 
the subject. 

“During the last year,” she said, 
“a fine spirit of co-operation and 
understanding has developed, and 
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I believe I may say that the ma- 
jority of the land grant colleges 
and universities are perfectly will- 
ing to co-operate with manufac- 
turers who view the proposition 
according to its educational fea- 
tures. We feel that the manufac- 
turer must make jt a point to in- 
form farm women regarding the 
value of the basic materials used in 
his product. For instance, the sub- 
ject should be the nutritive value of 
a food, not the superiority of a 
brand; the wearing quality of a 
material used to make a cooking 
utensil, not the selling points of 
the manufacturer’s utensil ; the time 
and labor saved by some household 
appliance, not a comparison with 
competing products; or the beauty 
and wearing qualities of a new 
textile material, not the advan- 
tages of a particular make of 
material. 


EDUCATIONAL NOT PROMOTIONAL 


“The work is educational, not 
promotional. Therefore, the manu- 
facturer cannot expect to get the 
results of direct advertising or 
personal solicitation. If he sends 
a demonstrator to work with the 
various groups, the entire talk must 
be general in so far as the product 
is concerned, for the product is the 
subject, not the brand.” 

To illustrate this point, Miss 
Frysinger mentioned that a not 
uncommon mistake is the selection 
of a man or woman from the 
manufacturer’s advertising depart- 
ment to conduct the work. Few 
of these people have been success- 
ful. The work requires the apti- 
tude and training of the skilled 
home economist, and the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers, so far as 
the co-operative work is concerned. 
are the ones who have employed 
home economists to present their 
demonstration work. 

As an example of the kind of 
work that is most effective, Miss 
Frysinger mentioned the co-opera- 
tion of a large manufacturer of 
fruit jars. “We’ve been talking 
about the advantages of canning 
for many years,” she said. “One 
of the main objectives of the ex- 
tension service is to induce farm 
women to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent their immediate sources of 
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In 1926 The Farmer’s Guide 
made a gain of 47,431 lines of 
display advertising, easily the 
greatest among state and sectional 
farm papers. 















Only one publication in the 
entire farm field (Country Gentle- 
man) made a larger gain. 








This record was made solely 
because advertising men recog- 
nize the absolute supremacy of 
the Guide in the prosperous 
Indiana farm field. 
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food. Hence, the subject of can- 
ning is of great importance. 

“In the first place, this manufac- 
turer took advantage of the 
croundwork built by the agri- 
cultural colleges ang the exten- 
sion service. He employed a 
trained home economist to lecture 
and demonstrate before the clubs 
and groups of farm women. This 
demonstrator bases all of her work 
on established educational infor- 
mation, and she has all of the sup- 
plementary evidence to prove the 
advantages of putting the infor- 
mation into practice. This evi- 
dence includes displays, charts, 
recipes, data as to the supplies nec- 
essary for families of different 
size, and so on. We look upon the 
work with favor because it proves 
the value of our service, and is 
a convincing demonstration of the 
economies and advantages of can- 
ning in the farm home.” 

To emphasize the advisability of 
employing a home economist rather 
than an advertising specialist for 
the work, Miss Frysinger men- 
tioned the experience of a stove 
manufacturer. The demonstrator 
knew all about his product, and 
claimed to be a good cook. He 
had arranged with the dean of a 
resident department to make a 
number of demonstrations before 
the classes, and he wanted to get 
out into the field. 

His principal demonstration was 
the frying of a steak and the boil- 
ing of eggs, as he explained. 
Luckily, he discussed his demon- 
stration with one of the Federal 
Extension Service economists be- 
fore he went into the field. 

“The fact was,” Miss Frysinger 
explained, “that he did not fry 
his steak according to the teaching 
of the home economics department. 
‘he economist explained to him 
that if he referred to his fried 
steak before his audience of farm 
women he would convey the im- 
pression that he did not know what 
he was talking about, and hence 
would not be convincing. Accord- 
ing to the understanding of the 
women, doughnuts are fried, but 
steak as he cooked it was pan 
broiled. Furthermore, practically 
all of the farm women of the State 
had been furnished with the in- 
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formation that eggs cooked in 
boiling water are indigestible; 


nevertheless he cooked them that 
way. So we induced the demon- 
strator to cook the eggs in water 
that was just below the boiling 
point. 

“This experience, I think, gives 
an idea of the difference between 
the viewpoint of the home econo- 
mist and of the sales expert, and 
it is a difference that either makes 
or breaks a demonstration before 
farm women. The audience must 
look upon the demonstrator as an 
authority, and they have no way 
of judging him or her except by 
what is said. Naturally, the farm 
women accept the principles as 
taught by the agricultural colleges 
and the extension service, and when 
a demonstration does not conform 
to these principles it is immedi- 
ately discounted. 


PRINCIPAL CRITICISM 


“These points should be care- 
fully considered not only in the 
giving of demonstrations, but also 
in the preparation of charts and 
all advertising material furnished 
by manufacturers. The principal 
criticism regarding material of the 
kind is that its obvious purpose is 
to sell and not to educate. When- 
ever truly educational material is 
available, however, it is warmly 
welcomed. Many of the home 
demonstration agents and home 
economics departments that I visit 
use food charts prepared by a large 
packing company, silk samples 
showing the various stages of 
manufacture, similar samples show- 
ing the manufacture of corn prod- 
ucts, cocoa and other foods. They 
also use various kinds of -printed 
material, and this material is 
wanted generally when it contains 
interesting and valuable data con- 
cerning an important product or 
industry. 

“Furthermore, when material of 
the kind is used; the manufacturer 
must stand sponsor for it. Several 
years ago, a certain large manu- 
facturer compiled a very interest- 
ing booklet which contained valua- 
ble data. He submitted copies for 
approval, and it was first thought 
by the college officials that they 
would use a quantity of the book- 
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Agency Selling 
Can 
Improved 


GENCY service, on the whole, is 
so much better than agency sell- 
ing that we often wonder how the 
agency ever gets a job. 
As a matter of gospel fact, the ad- 
vertiser’s growing fondness for ques- 
tionna’ en aan youn > ie Ee 
that agency selling is so vague. 
advertiser ) ate that he must 
initiate and conduct a majof investiga- 
tion in order to dig out the facts that 
will do him and the agency justice. 
When H. K. McCann observed 
that advertisers more and more were 
selecting agencies, and less and less 
exposing themselves to the hullabaloo 
of being sold, he reflected et s 
growing impatience with would -be 
marketing advisors who don’t know 
how to sell themselves. 
It's only the old story of the shoe- 
maker's children. There is a way for 
the agency to build an orderly case 
for itself, and we've outlined it in 
three Dope Sheets— 
21—Personal Experience—Sell 
it Through the Personal 
Inventory ! 

29—Five Steps in Selecting an 
Agency 

30—The Agency's Sales Port- 

folio 


These sheets start with the buyer's 
needs and state of mind—they're 
good dope, too, for the advertiser who 
doesn’t know what he needs—and 
they outline, bing-bing-bing, how the 
agency can get across most quickly. 

A dollar bill pinned to your letter- 
head will bring you these three sheets. 
A hundred agencies have already 
bought them. Don’t be too far 
behind! 

Send the dollar today, and along 
with these three = send y 

more Dope ets to give 
ae idea of what our Dope 
Service is like. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Room 346, Desk A-25 


One Madison Ave., New York 
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lets, provided the manufacturer 
printed a special edition for them 
which did not contain his name 
or any reference to his particular 
brand. On second thought, it was 
realized that if the manufacturer 
complied with the request, the 
schools would have to assume the 
responsibility for the accuracy of 
all details of the data. This meant 
that the colleges would have to go 
to considerable expense to provide 
the research and experimentation 
necessary to confirm or correct the 
data. Hence, it is now a fairly 
established rule for the colleges to 
accept the manufacturer’s material 
for class work in the extension 
service, provided the material con- 
tains facts and information that 
harmonize with the educational 
work. 

“When the co-operative work is 
conducted properly, in accordance 
with the accepted principles of 
home economics, it is undoubtedly 
profitable to the manufacturer. 
This statement is proved by a num- 
ber of large manufacturers who 
have been expanding their co-opera- 
tive effort for several years. 


HOW TO PRESENT PLAN 


“When a manufacturer devises a 
demonstration plan that is practi- 
cable, he should lay it before the 
dean of the home economics de- 
partment of his State agricultural 
college or university, and also be- 
fore the State leader of the home 
demonstration work. Then, if the 
plan is found to be of value in 
the extension work and in resident 
class work, the manufacturer will 
have little or no trouble reaching 
the farm women of the State. And 
if one State college finds the plan 
of value, there is every probability 
that the manufacturer will have 
no difficulty in having his co- 
operative effort accepted by the 
educational institutions of other 
States. 

“The manufacturer needs con- 
tact with the farm woman. The 
farm woman needs contact with 
reputable manufacturers, The 
home demonstration agents and 
resident home economics depart- 
ments of land grant colleges are 
~ ,more effective means to this 
end. 
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Boston Evening Transcript 
Is Social Currency 


And it is a circulation that may be multiplied by four. In 
greater Boston it is not uncommon to pass along one’s copy 
to relatives and friends. Indeed, it is an established custom 
of social procedure, and one that provides a welcome excuse 
for many a friendly call. 


Therefore, the advertiser's message does enjoy a visibility 
many times that of its daily circulation. It gives you an 
unusual opportunity for discussion of your name and trade- 
mark under the most sociable auspices. 


The prestige of the Boston Evening Transcript is 
very precious in introducing a new commodity or 
for holding the fair name of one that is established. 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 











“Don’t Kid Yourself’’ 


into believing that you can put over 
a sales campaign properly in Paterson, 


N. J. without the use of 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


The City’s Leading Newspaper, which reaches 
NOW OVER 19,000 HOMES EVERY EVENING 
The Largest City, Largest Suburban 
and Largest Grand Total Circulation 
Ever Attained by Any Passaic County 


Paper ! 
| Watch for next A. B. C. Report | 
National Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO.—New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis 
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IT IS CALLED 


“Sales Contests’ 


Anp Descrines A New 
Sates STIMULANT 
TuHat Currents ENTHUSE 
Over AS Fo.iows: 


Rewiance State Banx, Curcaco 
“Using your Service in a Bond drive in 
November, we did 228% of our quota. 
Greatest contest we ever staged.” 
Signed, Murttn Hoover, Ass’t Cashier. 


Cameron’s Surctcat Spectarty Co., 
Curcaco 
“In past nine years we have used many 
contests. Yours got double results of 
any previous ones and at less than aver- 
a cost. We shall repeat for April, 
May and June.” 
Signed, Don Cammon, Sales Mar. 
F. & E. System or Cuecx Protection, 
PirTsBuRGH 


“Your Service a knockout. ae set 
new records under your plans. jith 
fifteen years of experience and a knowl- 
edge of sales contests above the average, 
believe your plan the best by far I have 
ever heard of and it has proven 100% 
effective.” 
Signed, Jos. 


Curcaco Natronat Lire Ins. Co. 
“Using your Service, we sold more in 
surance in December than any other IIli- 
nois Company in Illinois and ap a 
new sales record for the month by 200%.” 

Signed, W. D. Hunnett, 
Ass’t Agency Mgr. 


P. Artuurs, Dist. Mgr. 


WRITE for a copy of “Sales Contests” 
today. It is yours for the asking, with- 
out obligation. 
United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
120 E. Loughborough Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Uses “Printers’ Ink” to 
Formulate New Sales Plan 


Tue Hamitton Metat Propucts Co 
Hamitton, OxI0 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Please excuse my delay in acknowle:ly 
ing receipt of your letter of February 
17, giving me information on how man 
ufacturers are filling orders received 
from consumers. 

I certainly appreciate the time and 


‘| effort which you took in giving me such 


a clear and concise opinion on how this 
matter is being handled by other indus- 
tries. The facts have proved of such 
value that we have found it possible to 
take the essential features of your letter 
and work out a system which we hope 
will prove satisfactory to all concerned. 
I note that you have made iy letter 
the subject of an article for Printers’ 
InK, and your answer to same will prob- 
ably prove of great benefit to others in 
the same predicament as we originally 
were. 
Tue Hamitton Metat Propucts Co. 
Srpyney PiKer, 
Sales Manager 





Business Paper Executives to 
Meet in May 


The spring meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., will be held at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. The probable 
dates will be May 16 and 17. A meet 
ing of the committee in charge of ar 
rangements is being planned for March 
28 or March 30 at New York. 

Elbert E. Haight is chairman of the 
committee, which includes: F. P. Keency, 
Domestic Engineering Company, Chi- 
cago; E. T. Howson, Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Com Chicago; 
E. Kobak, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 

any, New York; Baur, Iron Age 

ublishing Company, Chicago; and F. 
Meyers, Dowst Publishing Company, 
New York. 





General Outdoor Advertising 
¢, Sompeny Appointments 


Carmody, sales manager of 
wreciaes of the General Outdoor Adver 
tising Company, New York, has become 
national sales manager of the Eastern 
division. H. E. Mitchell is now sales 
manager of the New York branch. |/« 
was with the national sales division. 

E. B. O'Keefe, formerly sales manage: 
of the New York branch, has been ap 
pointed an account executive with tlic 
national —— sales force. 

Holliday has been placed in 
charge of the national copy department 
He was formerly assistant to Kerwin 1! 
Fulton, president of the General Out 
door company. 





“True Story” Opens 
Philadelphia Office 


True Story Magasine, New York, 
opened a Philadelphia office. N. tions , 
agner, Jr., will be manager. 
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Tennis 07 Gc 


The athletic ambition of some men is to play con- 
sistently in the low eighties; others strive to perfect 
a back-hand drive down the alley. It is all a matter 
of taste or preference. 





Among industrial executives, you will find a similar 
decided preference in the choice of reading matter. 


Some read INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT because 
its editorials are more technical in character ; others 
are interested only in INDUSTRY ILLUSTRATED 
with its pictures, charts, diagrams, and text matter 
only where necessary. . 


Through the two different types of editorial treat- 
ment and the two decidedly different methods of 
obtaining circulation, The INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
thus gives the advertiser a far more complete 
coverage of the industrial market. 


A certified audit shows only 3.3% 
duplication in circulation. 


Write for the facts. 





ea 
- 


The INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
/NDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT - INDUSTRY ILLUSTRATED 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The favorite 


SODA CRACKER 
of the Pacific Coast 


In 1918, Snow Flakes were sixteenth 
in sales among products of the Pacific Coast Biscuit 
Company. They were picked as a leader of the line— 
with volume possibilities. 


Today Snow Flakes are the largest selling soda crack- 
ers in the West, and the Pacific Coast Biscuit Company 
* dominates the market West of the Rockies. 


This is the kind of account which gives to the agency 
business its fascination. It is an account that we help- 
ed to build, right from the start. Here was a group oft 
men that wanted sales and advertising plans to be one 
and inseparable. 

This type of account predom- 


inates in our organization. 


BOTSFORD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 


Advertising 
PORTLAND - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Tom Masson 
Answers His Own 
Questions 


Or page 10 of this issue there 

appears a list of fifty questions 

specially arranged for advertising 

men by Thomas L. Masson. Mr. 

Masson answers his own questions 

in the paragraphs which follow: 
+ * . 


1. This is usually a composite of 
many minds, consisting of the 
principals of the agency, the ac- 
count executives, the space buyers, 
the plan department, etc., the final 
result being subject to revision by 
the advertiser himself. 

2. When backed by advertising. 

3. Both. 

4. Advertising by means of post- 
ers, painted bulletins, electrical 
signs and, in general, any form of 
advertising reaching people on 
streets and public highways. 

5. (a) Managing Director, Audit 
Bureau _ of Circulations. 

(b) President, Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, Ine. 

(c) President, Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
and Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany. 

(d) President, The Erickson Com- 
pany, Inc. 

(e) President, 
Company. 

(f) President, Wallace C. Richardson, 


nc. 

(g) Trade character that advertised 
“Force.” 

(h) President, J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

(i), President, 
poration. 

(j) President, 


Butterick Publishing 


General Motors Cor- 


George Batten Com- 
pany. 

(k) Trade character for Lackawanna 
Railroad. 

(1) President, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company. 

(m) Chairman of the Board, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan. 

(n) President, The H. K. McCann 
Company. 

(o) President, Paul Block, Inc. 

(p) President, General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company. 

(q) ublisher, Successful Farming, 
lhe Dairy Farmer and Better Homes 
ind Gardens. 

(r) Chairman of the Board, William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company. 


6. State and National. 

7. Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

8. Interviewing the house sales- 
men and a group of typical owners 
to determine the strongest selling 
points and the lines of sales resis- 
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tance. (Other equally good an- 
swers can be given, the object of 
the question being to uncover 
the applicant’s resourcefulness and 
mental alertness.) 

9. (a) Printers’ INK. 

(b) Printers’ INK MontTHLY. 

10. “Ayer’s American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory.” 

11. Try to persuade him that the 
practice is unethical, savors too 
much of a “hold up” and that if 
the company really needs a house- 
organ it would better exclude all 
advertising from outsiders. 

12. A Milline is equivalent to 
one agate line circulated one mil- 
lion times. It is a common de- 
nominator which shows the prod- 
uct of the space multiplied by the 
circulation. 

13. 1. Reduces the selling cost. 
2. Reduces the cost of merchandise 
to consumer. 3. Betters the qual- 
ity of the merchandise. 4. Stabil- 
izes employment. 5. Raises living 
standards. 

14. 1. Institutional advertising. 
2. Educational advertising. 
Negative advertising. 4. Narrative 
advertising. 5. Reason-why ad- 
vertising. 6. Humorous advertis- 
ing. 7. Timely or news-interest 
advertising. 8. Teaser advertising. 
9. Mail-order advertising. 10. 
Coupon advertising. 11. Bargain 
advertising. 

15. Federal Trade Commission. 

16. Postal regulations. 

17. Very hazardous unless proper 
release on the photograph or writ- 
ten permission is given. 

18. Trade-mark Division, United 
States Patent Office, Washington, 


19. By printing the full notice of 


copyright on the advertisement. 
This consists of the letter “C” 
enclosed within a circle, accom- 
panied by the initials, monogram, 
mark or symbol of the copyright 
proprietor, provided that on some 
accessible portion of the advertise- 
ment his full name shall appear. 
Copyrighted advertisements are 
then filed with necessary blanks 
at the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

20. Listerine, Mennen Shaving 
Cream, Pompeian Massage Cream. 

Audit 


Bureau of Circulations, 
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A Powerful 
Factor in 
Selling Goods 


INIOT cate lead- 
ing all Met- 
ropolitan six- 
day newspapers, 
but ranking 


First 
In the Nation 


in volume of 
National 
Advertising 

Doesn't such 


a record mean 
much to you? 


Cuening, 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 


Business and Advertising Manager 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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American Newspaper Publishers Associa. 
tion, Association of National Advertise;s, 
Associated Business Papers, Natio: 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Agricu!- 
tural Publishers Association, Ini: 
national Advertising Association, Am: :i- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Periodical Publishers Association. 


22. Page size may be modifi 
at option of publisher to 734 x 
105%, or its half size, 5 5/16 x 7:4, 
when saddle stitched. 

23. (a) By taking a certain per- 
centage of sales. (b) By an assess 
ment on a certain unit of the proi- 
uct. (c) By putting all the money 
that can possibly be obtained into 
advertising as an investment in [u- 
ture sales. (d) The Budget system 
(e) By appropriating a certain per 
centage of the previous year’s 
profits. 

24. A law now on the statute 
books of twenty-three States de- 
signed to protect the public from 
the dishonest advertiser. 

25. By telephotography. This 
enables an advertiser to transmit 
to a fixed destination a photograph 
of an advertisement over the wires 
of a telephone company in a short 
time. 

26. A character created by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

27. “You can fool all of the 
people some of the time and some 
of the people all of the time, but 
you can’t fool all of the people al! 
of the time.”"—Abraham Lincoli. 

28. David—Bible 23rd Psalm. 

29. Eight point. 

30. New York Tribune. 

31. Gutenberg. 

32. All were American editors 

33. Adolph S. Ochs. 

34. New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo. 

35. A slogan is derived from a 
war cry and is a short phrase cri 
ated solely for its power to attract 
customers and sell the goods ad 
vertised by it. 

36. Rudyard Kipling. 

37. London Times. 

38. Matthew. 

39. 118,628,000. 

40. Ivory Soap; Postum; Gol 
Medal Flour; Victor Talking Ma 
chine; Packard Motor Car. 

41. Monroe. 
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An 
“Intelligent Creative Service” 
for any 
advertising agency 


~e 





| x the physical phase of creative advertising, agencies may be 


divided as follows: 


First: The Self-Contained Agency that supports a fully equipped 
organization, with all necessary help, including an elaborate and 
costly physical department. 


Seconp: The agency which is fully equipped in all departments, but 
whose physical department consists of an art director, only, a man 
upon whose shoulders falls the entire burden of physical problems. 


Tuirp: The agency which is dependent entirely upon outside sources 

for help on all physical problems. 

To the first type of agency the Floing-Plumer organization 
can bring a fresh viewpoint to old problems and expert counsel 
on new ones. 

To the second type of agency this organization brings the 
knowledge and experience of a staff of intelligent layout men to 
lighten materially the burden of the busy art director. 

To the third type of agency this organization brings a com- 
plete service which embraces every step in the physical phase 
of advertising from the rough to the finished proof. 

It does not concern itself with copy except to dress and 
illustrate it. 

In return for this service Floing-Plumer, Inc. asks no credit 
for itself and seeks only the confidence of its clients. It does 
not advertise itself over its client’s successes. It is content with 
a fair payment for the job assigned and done with all the skill 
at its command, /Vrite for price list and sample layouts. 


F LOING-PLUMER, rnc. 
z250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING \ 58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
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42. Enclose it in a rule, usually 
rectangular in shape. 

43. Joseph Pulitzer. 

44. Hamlet (over fifty). 

> Robert E. Lee. 

46. “With a heart for any fate.” 
47. Henry Ford. 
48. No. 


49. Charles G. Dawes. 
50. George Washington. 


Harvard to Study Retail 
Stationery Expenses 


The Bureau of Business Research at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
is commencing a study of operating ex- 
penses in the retail stationery trade. It 
will be the aim of this study to establish 
for the stationery and office outfitting 
trade reliable average figures on oper- 
ating expenses, which will guide indi- 
vidual dealers in effecting ssible 
economies in the operation of their 
businesses. 


North Carolina Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Interests to Meet 


The Outdoor Advertising Association 
of North Carolina will hold its annual 
convention at Burlington, N. C., on 
April 22 and 23. 
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Chicago Direct-Mail Businesses 
Merge 

The A. J. Gamble aa and * 
Kuhl & Bent Company, direct-mail ; 
vertising, both of ‘Chicago a consoli- 
dated as the Gamble, Kuhl & Bent Com 
pany. Kuhl is chairman of the 
board of new organization. L. F. 
Mueller president and treasurer. 
J. V. McNeil, Jr., is vice-president, and 
Bertram Reibel, secretary. 


Corn Products Income Gains 


Corn Products Refining Com 

New York, ro, Argo, Mazola, 

reports for the year ended 

December 31, 1926, a net income of 

$11,933,881, after charges and Federal 

taxes, against $7,562,749 in 1925, 2nd 
$10,899,296 in 1924. 


F. E. M. Cole, Inc., Appoints 
Ohio Representative 


F. E. M. Cole, Inc., publishers’ rep 
resentative, Chicago, as appointed 
Robert P. Smith to represent them in 
the Ohio territory. 


New Business at Providence 

Frank B. Rhodes, formerly with the 
display advertising department of the 
Providence, R. I., Journal, has started 
an advertising business under his own 
name at that city. 
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Hartford talks with Lonaon through the un- 
But to conduct present-day 
business successfully, nothing yet replaces the 


necessity of personal contact. 
we serve in Central New England find the 
proximity of our organization a real advantage 
in day-to-day conferences about their problems. 


—_— 
THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 


Sao] 


The accounts 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF 
AUDIENCE 





HAT actor, political 

speaker, or sales manager, 
would be willing to pass up an 
opportunity to address an audi- 
ence in the mood to listen with 
an open mind. 


What sales manager who is after 
results would fail to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to present 
his sales talk to a group of people 
in a buying mood and financially 
able to buy. 


The Financial World audience is 
one which has secured for itself 
the right to receive our magazine 
for a full year. It expects to read 
about what to buy and what to 
sell. It has a tremendous aggre- 
gate purchasing power, not only 
for securities, but for other things 
which cannot be classed among 
the ordinary expenses of living. 


When your advertising message 
appears in The Financial World 
it is certain to reach the right kind 
of audience when it is in a recep- 
tive mood. Let us give you the 
facts about this unique medium 
for sales promotion. 


For further information address 


FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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TO-'°SELL TO'US 
IN PROVINCIAL LOUISIANA 


come closer! 


i . 
+ SHREVE PORT MONROE 
i % 150,000 80, 000 


. 
! 
° 


ALCKAANDRIA 


00,900 


fe LAKE CHARLES 
80,000 


ket 
and th 


For live results—your selling effort must include the 
five major markets and ready-money zones of rich 
Louisiana. To tap the buying power of these pros- 
perous and populous areas, you must use the daily 
papers in all the major markets. 


To Really Cover the Louisiana Market— 
Plan Your Campaign to Include: 


Lane G CARLES Che Monree Bhreveporl 


Mews Star Journal 
BATON ROUGE 


Baily Gomn Talk OTATE-TIMES and MORNING 


(afternoon) (ma ning) 
For Certainty’s Sake 
USE THEM ALL! 


Combined, these five dailies cover everything in 
Louisiana that it is practical to influence by concen- 
trated advertising. And how they do cover it! 


Write one or all for information on 


LO VU". 8: Tt AA 
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Fake 
American Brands Mis- 
lead Orientals 


\ IDESPREAD in its influ- 
ence, advertising of Ameri- 
1 brands has aroused the desire 
Chinese, Japanese and Siamese 
r possession of these goods. This 
re ady acceptance affords an easy 
irket for imitation merchandise. 
[he extent to which substitution 
practiced is described in the 
Wichita, Kans., Beacon, by its 
publisher, Henry J. Allen, from 
his personal observations : 

“At Bangkok I encountered 
again what I had seen in Japan 
and China, namely, the spurious 
goods made in imitation of well 
advertised American brands. In 
Japan I saw American hats at a 
third of what a hat of the make 
these purported to be costs at 
home, but a close examination 
would reveal that it was an imi- 
tation. In the shops of Bangkok 
well-known brands of toilet arti- 
cles, canned goods, etc., were on 
sale at absurdly low ‘figures. 

“Most of these imitations were 
imported from Japan. You found 
these at the smaller and less im- 
portant shops patronized by bar- 
gain hunters. In several large de- 
partment stores, conducted as 
branches of a chain corporation, 
the real articles are sold at a cost 
which marks them as the genuine 
article, and one of the struggles 
of the dependable store is to point 
out the superiority of the genuine 
over the imitation. It makes busi- 
ness difficult sometimes, because 
the native of Siam, having become 
familiar with a brand through the 
advertisement, does not distinguish 
readily between the real and the 
imitation. 

“Sometimes he buys the imita- 
tion, knowing it is not real, but 
believing that a fairly good imita- 
tion is likely to be better than some 
article not yet advertised as supe- 
rior. Thus he, too, native in a 
breech-cloth though he may be, is 
touched by advertising. As has 
been intimated before, the art of 
advertising is valuable and of far 
reaching importance.” 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Paid Sunday Circulation 


February, 1918.. 70,050 (5c) 
1919.. 66,606 (7c) 
1920.. 77,374 (7c) 
1921.. 80,340 (10e) 
1922.. 91,623 
1923.. 98,737 
1924. . 107,792 
1925. . 115,082 
1926. . 121,606 
1927. . 134,220 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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| For a fresh note in 
your mail advertis- 
ing use our special 
process of printing 
in color on antique 
paper. Caledonia 6076 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING 








Advertise Your 
Product or 


Service to the 





“Pest Salesmanship” 


Witirams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co, 
Curicaco, Fesruary 25, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

About six-thirty Christmas Eve, Mrs. 
Ross received a shipment from Helen 
Howard, 425 West End Avenue, 
York. The shipment contained 
cream and other cosmetics. 
rally, assumed this was a Christmas 
present, in as much as it arrived on 
Christmas Eve and excused the over. 
sight of a friend in sending it express 
collect. The shipment did not reveal a 
card of any kind and we have since 
been waiting for someone to make in 
quiry regarding its receipt. We are 
now reminded of it by a bill from Helen 
Howard for $14. These goods were 
never ordered by us or any of our 
family. 

am curious to know if you have 
any information regarding Helen How- 
ard or if you know if it is the custom 
for manufacturers to follow practices of 
this kind. I have written to her stating 
that the goods have never been used 
and that upon receipt of the sixty cents 
I paid on the express collect I will be 
glad to return the goods to her, express 
collect. 

Practices of this kind do not seem 
to be warranted in this modern day and 
age and any information you have along 
ng line will be greatly appreciated by 


"Woesssane, Lawrence & Cresmer Co 
W. W. Ross 


E know nothing about Helen 

Howard and her cosmetic 
business. Assuming, however, that 
all of the facts stated by Mr. Ross 
are correct, we sympathize with 
him. He is one of a growing 
number of victims of a form of 
pest salesmanship that cannot be 
stopped under present conditions, 
but which should be stopped. 

It is legal, according to the Post 
Office, to send merchandise un- 
solicited and to collect the carrying 
charges from the person addressed. 
There is no redress for the person 
who paid those charges. 

It is a criminal act, however, ac- 
cording to our understanding, to 
send unsolicited merchandise and 
to collect the cost of that merchan- 
dise through the Post Office De- 
partment at the time that shipment 
is made. 

Any recipient of unordered mer- 
chandise’ who has paid the Post 
Office for the cost of that merchan- 
dise at the time he received it 
should immediately .report all of 
the facts to the Post office. 

Mr. Ross can get some small 
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cA fter 
MARCH 19, 1927 


our new address will be 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
(at 43d Street) 


NEW YORK 


and the 


new telephone number 


Lexington 1545 


“ap” 


LEO AARONS 


Advertising Artists 
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eome Say 


“Tell your story! 


We say 


“Show it!” 


- 


What do you say? 


wn 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 








212 West 48th St. 


CHickering 3960 
New York 














street railway system serves 117,000 
people who are kept constantly em- 
ployed in 125 major and 225 smaller 
manufacturing plants with a capital 
investment of $129,000,000.00 and an 
annual payroll of $40,000,000.00. 


It takes good newspapers to do a 
good job in a big field 
like this. 


Write for Merchandising Co-speretion — 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Nat’! Representatives 
247 Park Ave Wrigley Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


Old South Bldg., Boston 
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amount of satisfaction out of the 
predicament he has been placec| in. 
If he has not in any way made use 
of the merchandise sent him, he 
can hold that merchandise until 
eternity. There is no law which 
forces him to return it of his own 
accord. If the owner wants it, she 
must come and get it—[Ed. Prinrt- 
ERS’ INK. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale Sales 
Gain 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. (Dela 
ware) and subsidiaries, report sales 
$8,400,388 for 1926, against $6,309,9 
for 1925. Net profits for 1926 were 
$1,736,298 after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $1,238,779 in 1925. This 
is an increase of 40 per cent. 

The report for 1925, with which com 
parisons are made, was that of = 
company under its Virginia incorpo 
tion, and included the earnings for 
J. J. McLaughlin, Ltd., for the fourteen 
months to December 31 31, 1925. 


Appointed by Chain Products 
Company 


John F. Barr has joined the Chain 
Products Company, Cleveland, as export 
manager for that concern and its asso 
ciated industries, the Van Dorn Electric 
Tool Company and Van Dorn & Dutton 
Company. e was formerly with Sar 
gent & Company, hardware manufac 
turers, for whom he handled sales cor- 
respondence and at one time represented 
in Buenos Aires. 


ot 
Md 


Test Campaign in Providence 
on Vaniva Shaving Cream 


A test campaign in Providence news 
papers, to precede national distribution 
and advertising, will be conducted by the 
Vaniva Products Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of Vaniva shaving 
cream. This advertising will be han 
died by The Plymouth Advertising Con 
pany, Inc., New York. 


Seattle Grocers to Advertise in 
Spring 
Retail 


y launch an 
paign in April, using newspapers, poster 


The 
tion will 


Seattle Grocers Asso 


advertising ca 


boards and direct mail. The Western 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Seattle, is di 
recting this account. 


Edward O'Fallon, Jr., Joins 
St. Louis Agency 


Edward O'Fallon, Jr., recently with 
the Andrew Cone ‘Advertising Agency 
New York, has joined the copy staff 
of the John Ring, Jr., Advertising 
Company, Inc., St. Louis. Ato: 
time he was with the Miami Herald. 
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New Addins 


On or about March twen- 
ty first our New York office 
will be moved from 19 
West 44th Street to 420 
Lexington Avenue (Gray- 
bar Building). We will 
appreciate publishers 
making this change in ad- 
dress on their mailing lists. 


a 
BARROWS, RICHARDSON 
& ALLEY 
ADV ERTISING 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
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SELL IT WITH PICTURES 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
that people have to see and read 


action into ideas, make vivid the 
story told, and add real selling punch. 

Because of the extra fast GRAF 
LEX lens which gathers more light 
and the GRAFLEX shutter curtain 
which admits more light you can 
snap pictures with amazing fideli 
of fie and detail. On dark dull 
mornings or cloudy afternoons, in- 
doors or out, the GRAFLEX will 
take splendid pictures of action, 
persons or still objects. These pic- 


(28 pictures put life and 


‘Revol i 
with K 


tures can be turned over to artists 
or commercial photographers to 
work from. 

With a GRAFLEX you do not 
have to describe your picture—you 
show it exactly as you want it to 
appear. It gives a keener expression 
to your conceptions; enables you to 
get unusual results. Buya GRAFLEX 
out of your advertising appropri- 
ation—it will soon pay for itself in 
actual dollars saul 4 and in greater 


selling force. 


Back GRAFLEX Series B 
lak Anastigmat Lens f 4. 5. 


$85.00. Other models up to $260. 


Look at one at your dealer’s 


— write for the booklet 


“Sell It With Pictures.” 


THE FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
For Sale by Eastman Kodak Company Dealers 











Mar. aT 1927 
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Advertising 

Club Work Discussed by 
Presidents 





[his Conference of Advertising 
Club Presidents and District 
Chairmen, Held in Detroit, Was 
So Successful That It Has Been 
Proposed to Make It an Annual 


Event 





*t*WO important matters were 
l voted upon by the conference 
of advertising club presidents and 
district chairmen in Detroit, on 
March 11 and 12. These were: 
(1) endorsement of the program 
set up by the International Adver- 
tising Association which is to be 
presented at its convention in Den- 
ver in June, and (2) a recommen- 
dation to its executive committee 
that the money appropriated for 
club extension work be devoted to 
the upbuilding of existing clubs 
rather than creating new clubs. 

This conference, which was 
called by Charles W. Brooke, 
president of the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit, the Detroit Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, and the Board of 
Club Presidents, was the first one 
held. As a result of its accom- 
plishments, the delegates went on 
record in favor of making it an 
annual event. The interest was so 
keen that sessions continued beyond 
the scheduled program. 

One of the interesting features 
of the conference was the discovery 
of successful financing by the 
women’s clubs. Nine women 
representatives were in attendance, 
and in their discussions it was re- 
vealed that their organizations had 
established surplus funds averaging 
irom $900 to $1,700. 

Plans for the convention at 
Denver were given considerable at- 
tention. The working arrange- 
ment that is now in progress was 
outlined by C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Association, Ralph 
H. Faxon, president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Denver and execu- 
tive secretary, Denver convention 

mmittee, and by E. D. Gibbs, ad- 

rtising manager of the National 
(ash Register Company, who is 

airman of the general program 
committee. 
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Mr. Gibbs stated that the 
speakers program would be strictly 
business talks by men whose utter- 
ances from the platform would 
serve to bring public endorsement 
for advertising and bring to the 
buying masses a true appreciation 
of its value. He said the program 
would be built so that there would 
be no confusion between general 
sessions and departmental meetings. 

Speaking as a representative of 
the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association, Harold J. Stonier, 
president of the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles, expressed a 
belief that greater headway could 
be made by the Association if the 
clubs took second place and per- 
mitted the forces of advertising 
which have a vast investment in 
promotional work to take leader- 
ship in the movement. 

He recommended a program of 
$100,000 to $150,000 for expansion 
work of the International Associa- 
tion. He especially recommended a 
representative on the Pacific Coast 
who was capable of studying the 
peculiar problems in that section, 
make a survey of the situation, 
suggest plans and see to it that 
these plans are carried out. 

W. Frank McClure, chairman of 
the Advertising Commission, voiced 
an opposition to the creation of 
new clubs. He said there are 
enough people engaged in advertis- 
ing work, so much so that the mar- 
ket is over-crowded. He suggested 
a fund for sending a corps of 
speakers to the clubs throughout 
the country who could convey mes- 
sages of value to the profession. 

Other speakers on the program 
were C. C. Agate, managing direc- 
tor of the Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association, Frederick 
M. Feiker, managing director of 
the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., Joseph .Meadon, former presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, and Mrs. Minna 
Hall Carothers, president, Federa- 
tion of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs. 





The McArthur Pile & Concrete Foun- 
dation Company, New York, has ap- 
pointed the Tuthill Advertising Agency, 
New York, to direct its advertising 
account. Architectural and engineering 
mediums are being used. 
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Experience 
has taught us the 


futility of preparing plans for 
market surveys without an in- 
timate understanding of the 
business and its needs. 

We will gladly discuss our 
working methods, but in the 
interests of our clients as well 
as ourselves we will not sub- 
mit plans prematurely or on 
speculation. 


R,-O- EASTMAN 


Incor porated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
154 Nassau Street, New York 








In Cleveland you are \ 
privileged to have the 

highly trained carrier 
force of Shopping 
News make indepen- 
dent deliveries of your 


booklets, broadsides or 


samples to 225,000 
homes, with the same 
close supervision that 
governs delivery of 
Shopping News itself. 
The job will be com: 
pleted in three ‘hours 
(if you desire). And 
guaranteed, of course! 


SHOPPING NEWS 
\ 5309 Hamilton Avenue J 











C.evetanp, Oxn10 
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Hardware Dealers Are Learn- 
ing How to Sell to Women 


Camitte L. Garroarp 
Newark, N. J. 


Sales Departments 
J. WISS & SONS CO. 
KRAEUTER & CO., INC. 
THE KROYDON CO. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have read with a great dea! of 
interest the article written by Georgia S 
Muller for your issue of March 10, en 
titled “Masculine Stores for Feminine 
Buyers—A Merchandising Paradox.” 

It is true that too many hardware 
dealers keep their stores in such a shape 
that women do not like to shop in thein 
but we think they are in the minority 

We, and many other manufacturers of 
high-grade goods, have been carrying on 
a campaign for years among the retail 
hardware dealers on inside store dis 
plays, as well as on window displays 

Unfortunately, too many small hard 
ware dealers haven’t the capital neces 
sary to fit up their store as it should be. 
These are generally found in the side 
streets of large cities; sometimes in a 
better-class neighborhood, but more often 
in a poorer neighborhood. Again, in th« 
large cities, you will often find neighbor 
hood crockery and household goods stores 
which carry a very limited line of hard 
ware as a side line. They are generally 
very small, and haven’t enough capital 
to buy the necessary display fixtures. 

The successful hardware dealer today 
appreciates the value of the women's 
trade, and has fitted his store accord 
ingly. There are such stores in every 
community, and they have developed a 
very profitable business. 

In every suburban locality you will 
find at least one or two hardware dealers 
who have the necessary space to prop 
erly display their goods and develop a 
very good women’s trade. 

In these stores you will find clerks 
who are intelligent salesmen, who can 
help and advise any customer. 

I am sure if Miss Muller would visit 
stores like Ludlow & Squier in Newark, 
Hammacher, Schlemmer in New York, 
Albany Hardware & Iron Co. in Albany, 
Chandler & Barbour in Boston, Roberts’ 
in Utica, Weed & Company in Buffalo 
and Rochester, and thousands of others 
in all kinds of localities, she would have 
a different opinion of the hardwar 
clerks as salesmen. 

The other day I happened to be 
Hockenjos’ Paint Store on Broad Strect 
Newark, N. J. There were more wome: 
there than men. I noticed especially tw 
salesmen showing two women customers 
exactly how to use a paint brush on 
furniture, and helping them select tli 
right paint and the correct color. 

My experience tells me there is har! 

a man in the hardware business w! 
doesn’t hope some day he will have t! 
kind of a store Miss Muller (as well 
ourselves) would like him to have. 


C. L. Garroarp 
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Vore Pulling Power 


Results! They're what count—the value 
of any piece of direct mail is measured by 
the quality and number of inquiries ob- 
tained. However good the mailing piece 
may be, there is one thing essential—to get 
the attention of the addressee. That's why 
sO many prominent concerns are using the 
system of mailing known as 


METERED MAIL 





Authorized Metered Mail Indicia of U. S. A. 


Mail bearing the oval indicia of 
“Metered Mail" is recognized 
as important mail. It reaches 
its destination promptly. Time- 
consuming operations in pre- 
paring the mail and also in the 
post office are eliminated. Write 
for complete details on the 
Pitney—Bowes Mailing Ma- 


chine, showing Post: Mete i - i 
in "position. This machine Sneetres eetag value of 
fatea seals.’ pectmarks, san. | Metered Mail. 
cels and faces mali—all in 
one operation. 


The Postage Meter Company 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
Offices in Principal American Cities and 
Foreign Countries 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Mailing Equipment 
OST 1653 


— 
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Assistant in 
Sales Department 


Dayton, Ohio, concern manufac- 
turing a well-known and thor- 
oughly advertised food product, 
operating in the Central States, 
needs the services of a young or 
middle-aged man for assistant to 
Sales Manager. One who rec- 
ognizes an opportunity when it 
comes along and would know 
how to make something out of 
it. Combination desk and road 
work. Must be a Competent 
and vigorous salesman who can, 
when occasion demands, go and 
demonstrate successfully to the 
men in the field how to get busi- 
ness. Initial salary, say $4000.00 
a year, with a good opportunity 
for advancement, if successful. 
Applications held in strict confi- 
dence, if requested. Replies from 
job-chasers not wanted. 


ADDRESS P.O. BOX 764, 
DAYTON, OHIO 






































RITER of some 
of the best 
known copy in ad- 
vertising history— 
with cneeeeones 
creative ability and 
Account Executive 
experience — desires 
connection with a 
highly rated agency, 
preferably New York 
City. 


Or, would consider 
an Advertising Di- 
rectorship. 


Credentials will 
prove of instant in- 
terest. 


Address: 
“R,”’ Box 286, 
Printers’ Ink 
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National Petroleum Marketers 
Vote to Disband 


The National Petroleum Marketers’ 
Association, as an organization devoted 
to interests of the independent market. 
ing branch of the oil industry, passed 
out of existence last week when mem 
bers attending the annual meeting at 
Chicago voted to disband and liquidate 
its affairs. 

Interests of the association, it was 
decided, will pass to the Independent 
Oil Men of America, a companion or 
ganization which has been and is ex 
pected to continue in the future to be 
devoted to merchandising and advertis 
ing activities. 

The action came as a result of 
feeling that the aims of the parer 
ganization had been fulfilled and 
further operation of the two org 
tions would be unnecessary. The 
pendent Oil Men of America has | 
none under a system of trustees 
chosen from the directorate of the Na 
tional Petroleum Marketers’ Association. 
This will be changed to a corporate 
form, with directors, an executive com- 
mittee with L. V. Nicholas continuing 
as president of the Independent Oil 
Men of America. 


The Dates of the Lenten Season 
Are Advertised 


O. S. HatHaway 
Mipptetown, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to your recent article anent 
advertisements for specific holidays or 
seasons not carrying the dates for some 
(Mother’s Day, etc.), I respectfully call 
to your attention the Mueller macaroni 
poster at this time: 


LENT 
March 2nd to April 17th 
Mueller’s 
Which is perhaps the only publicity 
other than an_ ecclesiastical calendar 
which gives these dates. 
O. S. HatHawa 


3. A. Thomas Forms Invest- 


ment Company 

Guy A. Thomas, for many years 
general sales director of the Washburn 
Crosby Company, Minneapolis, has 
formed the Guy A. Thomas Company, 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo and Minne 
apolis, which will originate and under 
write investment securities and operate 
industrial properties. He is also vice 
president and treasurer, of the National 
Tea Company of Delaware. 


Toledo Agency Appoints 
Eastern Representative 
The United States Advertising Cor 

poration, Toledo, has appointed Leslie S 
Gillette as Eastern advertising repre en 
tative for its automotive accounts. His 
headquarters will be at New York. For 
the last five years Mr. Gillette has been 
an editor with the Chilton Class Journal 
Company. 
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CHARLES W. HoyT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


PLANNED ADVERTISING 


moves its main office to 
new quarters 
We suggest that publications, etc., correct 


their mailing lists accordingly, for the 
following officers and department heads 


CHaRLesW.Hoyt . . . . . . President 
R.L. TALLEY . . Vice-President 
A. E. Hoss . . Vice-President 
A: Getee.. .« « ss « Se 
G.N. WALLACE . ‘_ Secretary 
A.SMITH . . . . . Secretary to President 
WINTHROP HoyT . . Account Executive 
J.D.Lucas .. . . . Service Manager 
R.STANTON .. . . . Service Manager 
Harry GRANTDaRT ...... Aft 
MICHAELJ.MapaR. . . . . Mechanical 
CB Remus ...... ++. « . Sie 
W.K.DINGLEDINE .. . . . Research 
Prescott K.WaDswortH. . . . Plan 


ow 


The new address is 


11 EAST 36” STREET, NEW YORK 


[ FORMERLY 116 w. 32ND ST. } 
The new telephone number is 
ASHLAND 9151 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS., WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


: 
i" 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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We want a Young Man with 
Some Old-Fashioned Ideas 


ERE is a job where personality, 

natural ability and loyalty count 
more than actual experience. A year or 
two in advertising, printing or news- 
paper work is necessary as a foundation. 
The young man should have had enough 
experience to know for a certainty that 
advertising is his work, and to appreciate 
the advantage of starting as an assistant 
to a busy account executive in a New 
England organization that ranks with the 
leaders in the field of creative printing. 


The assistant will relieve his chief of de- 
tails, will carry plans through, develop 
suggestions into plans, write copy, make 
rough dummies of booklets, folders, broad- 
sides, etc. He will learn by doing, and if he 
doesn't learn enough to develop himself 
into an account executive it will be his 
own fault. The ability to write clear, con- 
vincing English, rather than so-called 
clever copy, is desired. 


Demonstrate this ability in your letter 
of application. State age, nationality, re- 
ligion, education, business experience, 
names of references, salary desired and, 
if convenient, send photograph or Kodak 
print. 

Address Box F.L.M., Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Another Banker Complains 
about Tactless Selling 


Tue Unton Trust Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
yr of Printers’ Ink: 
| have just read, and with much in- 
the article in your March 10 
by John Poole entitled: “A 
ker’s Views on Selling Methods That 
Sales,” and I thoroughly endorse 
sentiments therein expressed. 
\ll of us have had similar experi- 
es, and it just happens that I, too, 
velt briefly upon this phase of the cur- 
t situation in a speech delivered be- 
B- Cleveland Advertising Club in 


a pe ‘so ee oy fe accord with the 
views expressed by . Poole that I am 
ha ling the article to our own pub- 
licity and business extension depart- 
ments, for I think the lesson taught is 
one well learned by many salesmen. I 
have often dwelt upon the same subject, 
ind I like to quote as the prize example 
among my own experiences the perform- 
ance of a couple of life insurance sales 
men who not only totally destroyed me 
as a possible prospect for themselves, 
but almost implanted in my conscious- 
ness a mental aversion to the company 
which they represented. 

I often meet with the same kind of 
ill advised salesmanship in my operations 
here at the bank, where my job is to 
select securities for the investment of 
hank funds. Naturally. I am _ called 
upon every day by many bond salesmen. 
The fact that many of these gentlemen 
are not at all familiar with the wares 
which they have to offer, often not 
nearly as familiar with them as I am 
myself, is very apparent, but the thing 
that in my own experience militates 
against possible sales more than any- 
thing else is the insistence of some of 
these salesmen that I do not mean what 
I say when I say “‘no.” 

I could go on and quote many 
incidents of this sort, but Mr. Poole has 
so ably presented the subject in his in- 
terview that other citations would ap 
pear to be superfluous. 


J. P. Harris, 
Vice-President. 


Permatex Company Appoints 
Walter Scott Agency 


The Permatex Company, Inc., New 
York, a chemical concern specializing in 
automotive products, has appointed the 
Walter Scott Advertising Agency, New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 
A campaign in business papers will be 
conducted on Form-A-Gasket, a gasket 

paste form. 


stanley Moon Assumes New 
Duties with Moon Motors 


Stanley Moon, secretary of the Moon 

tor Car Company, St. Louis, is now 

in charge of the advertising and pub- 

y departments, as a result of a re- 
canization of these departments. 
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Poster Advertising 


in the 


British Isles 


For Poster Advertising in the 
British Isles please address 
your enquiries to MR. JOSEPH 
CROOKES GRIME, M.B.E., J.P., 
who controls an efficient Organi- 
sation for the display of Posters 
throughout the British Isles. He 
is also the Managing Director of 
the Manchester Billposting Com- 
pany Limited, and other allied 
Companies in Manchester and 


South-East Lancashire. 


Mr. Grime has recently paid a 
comprehensive visit to the United 
States and Canada and therefore 
is familiar with Trans-Atlantic 
methods. 


36, PETER STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
ENGLAND. 











Sales Manager 
Wanted— 


by a very reputable, 
well-known whole- 
sale house to take 
charge of its radio 


business. One with 
experience in field 
work preferred. 
Give full outline of 
experience and other 
details in letter. Ad- 
dress, “W.” Box 140, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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FOREIGN 
SALES DIRECTOR 


Who Can Get Results 


Nine years Director of For- 
eign Sales and Publicity for the 
largest national advertiser in its 
line. Four years residence in 
Great Britain. Intimate knowl- 
edge through travel of trade 
conditions in the Continent, 
Latin America and the Canadian 
markets. Has personally super- 
vised placing of foreign adver- 
tising and handled cooperative 
work as well as selling activi- 
ties throughout the world. 
Would be interested in connec- 
tion with one or more large 
national manufacturers anxious 
to establish or expand foreign 
departments. American, mar- 
ried, 20 years’ experience in sell- 
ing and advertising. Address 
“T,” Box 287, Printers’ Ink. 











Copy Writer 
WANTED 


By One of the Country’s 
Foremost Advertising 
Agencies 


An exceptional opportunity for 
the right kind cf man. An 
agency whose name is familiar 
from coast to coast for its 
long-established connection with 
America’s outstanding commer- 
cial successes. Now desires to 
augment its copy staff, provided 
the man wi the requisite 
ability presents himself. Hs 
must be an experienced and 
resourceful writer of pulling 
copy, with the pow of ana- 
lyzing the merchandising fun- 
damentals and presenting them 
to the public vividly and force- 
fully. If you possess these 
qualifications, write us your 
experience and any other data 
that would prove mutually 
helpful. All members of our 
staff know about this. Corre- 
spondence will be held strictly 
confidential. 


Address “C,’’ Box 146, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Why We Believe in 
Working with Whole. 
salers—Not for Them 
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(Continued from page 8) 
able to regain them. Often a ‘“de- 
tail man,” versed in our sales prob- 
lems, can step into a territory and 
save such accounts for the whole- 
saler. 

We do not want our “detail 
men” to confine their contacts with 
jobber salesmen to only one meet- 
ing. Often a second meeting, held 
some time after the first, will give 
the detail man an opportunity to 
answer questions on points that 
were not made clear in his first 
address and to help jobber salcs- 
men meet objections that have 
come up since he talked to them 
before. 

Our “detail men” can devote 
more time to merchandising our 
dealer helps, a form of advertis- 
ing in which we have a great be- 
lief. They can talk these up with 
customers and make sure that more 
of them are used. This is a type 
of work that the wholesale sales- 
man cannot hope to do efficiently 
for any considerable number of 
items: Yet it is a type of work of 
the utmost importance to us and 
to our wholesalers. 

There are other types of “detail 
work” that our men can do but 
I need not mention them here. I 
think by this time I have shown 
pretty clearly the outlines of our 
new policy. 

To the manufacturer who is con- 
templating co-operative effort let 
me say, “Go slowly.” Co-opera- 
tive work of the right kind will be 
immeasurably valuable. Co-opera- 
tive work of the wrong kind 1s 
not only costly, but in the long 
run detrimental to both jobber and 
manufacturer. 

Don’t let competitive co-opera- 
tive work worry you. You may 
find that it is costing competitors 
a lot more to do such work than 
they are getting out of it. Study 
competitive plans to find the weak- 
nesses as well as the strong points 
Confer with the wholesaler to fit 
out what kirid of help will do hi: 
the most good. Once your plat 
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House to House Distributing 


The Personal Way—The Wasteless Way—It’s Our Way 
When a Member Makes An Error We Make It Right 





IL.NSAS CrTy. Missours 


Ped. 7th, 1927 


Mr. Will H, Weaver, President, 

The Exclusive Distributors Association 
623 E. Jefferson Blvd. 

South Bend, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 


We thank you for your letter of Feb. 4th, and 
in regard would say that we received. your check for 
$17.60 which covered loss sustained by us owing to -fail- 
ure to one of your members to live up to agreement re- 
garding house to house distribution, Our claim was paid 
by you promptly and we appreciate your interest in this 
matter. 


Very truly youre, 
THE SUN-RAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Go3/Ss Asst. Sales Manager 


Prompt—Thorough—-Accurate—Honest 
Unlike many associations, The Exclusive Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation is organized, to protect the advertiser from careless _ 
and dishonest distributing of advertising literature or sam- 
ples and the Association sees that each and every one of its 
members, of which one is located in every city and town of 
importance in the United States 


Gives Dollar for Dollar Service 
Will you do yourself the justice in asking for a copy of ““The 
Exclusive Distributor.”” It's FREE (to advertisers). Specify 
that it be directed to the proper person and request this on 
your letterhead. 


Investigate Ask Questions Utilize This Real Force 


THE EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Geo. Altman, Sec’y, 139 E. Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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ARE YOU 
THE MAN? 


A substantial, well-established direct 
advertising agency in large city near 
Chicago needs a combination contact 
man and salesman capable of earning 
$5,000 to $7,500 or more yearly. 

This man is now probably an agency 
account executive or head of a small 
direct advertising organization. Pos- 
sibly, he is a high-grade printing 
salesman, or a sales or advertising 
manager feeling his eRe ye re- 
stricted. 

We serve clients who are eure the 
largest manufacturers in the Middle 
West. We sell complete direct ad- 
vertising campaigns, from plan to 
finished mailings. We advertise our 
service continually and are well known. 
We need a man, preferably between 
28 and 45, who has poise, knowledge 
and ability to interest executives in 
our service. Compensation liberal. To 
the man who can produce, an interest 
in our company will be given. 

If you are serious-minded and eager 
to connect yourself permanently, write 
us in detail and in strictest confidence. 


Address ‘‘V,’’ Box 289, Printers’ Ink. 








AN ADVERTISING MAN 


Not a genius, but a thoroughly capable 


young Christian, experienced in all 
phases of advertising and sales prome- 
tion—age 28—university tra ned—for- 
mer advertising manager for two widely 
known manufacturers—first olass refer- 
ences—capable of working alone or with 
others—now lable for r ib‘e po- 
s'tion with manufacturer or agency. A 
doer, not a drifter! Let me tell you 
the whole story. Address “B.” Box 
145, Printers’ Ink. 




















. . +] 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of nine copies each. Figure 
six binders for a year’s copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with all inside margins 

fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with book cloth; 
lettered in gold 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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is laid out be sure it is not a plan 
that is going to put you in a posi- 
tion of having a number of spe- 
cialty salesmen on the road who 
are doing work the jobber should 
do and giving the jobber profits he 
does not rightfully deserve. 

Our “detail men” today are heip- 
ful in the right way and our work 
along co-operative lines, therefore, 
is going to be really productive of 
more sales for the wholesaler and 
will help build better wholesale 
salesmen, not only better salesmen 
for our line, but for all lines, be- 
cause selling principles, after all, 
are basically the same for almost 
any line. 


Philip Salisbury, Inc., Repre- 


senting “Sales Management 

Philip Salisbury, Inc., recently formed 
at New York, is Eastern advertising rep- 
resentative of Sales Management, Chi 
cago. Philip S. Salisbury, president, 
and Merrill V. Reed, vice-president, 
have been associated for five years with 
Sales Management. Mr. Salisbury had 
been vice-president of The Dartnell Cor 
poration. 


To Manage New Office for 
Picard, Bradner & Brown 


Louis J. Gciduen has joined Picard, 
Bradner & Brown, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, as vice- president. He 
will open and manage a New England 
office for that agency at Boston. 

Mr. Goldman was recently vice-pres 
dent of The Spafford Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency. 


New York “Herald Tribune” 


Appoints J. J. E. Hessey 

The New York Herald Tribune has 
appointed J. J. Evans Hessey as a mem 
ber of its national advertising depart 
ment. He will be in charge of national 
advertising promotion. Mr. Hessey was 
formerly with the Chicago Tribune as 
‘nanager of the Eastern division. 


Joins Lawrence C. Gumbinner 
Agency 

Miss Catharine Oglesby has joined the 
staff of the Lawrence C. Gumbinner Ad 
vertising Agency. New York. She was 
formerly advertising manager of Eliza 
heth Arden and Mme. Helena Rubin 
stein. 


New Daily at Tallahassee 


Publication of the Florida State News 
a dailv. was recentlv started at Tallaha: 
see, Fla. Charles W. Hunter is pu! 
lisher, W. Lamar Parker is in charg 
of advertising. 
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Check Your S wiles Aidit 
With this Famous Book— 


T A MOMENT'S NOTICE you can refer to any city or town 
in the United States with a population of 1,000 or more 
and learn immediately what your sales possibilities should be. 

The facts that this book gives about 8,073 cities and towns 
include total population, numbers of tamilies, dwellings, males 
and females 15 years old and over from the 1920 Government 
Census, and estimates as of January 1, 1927; Bank deposits as of 
September, 1926; Automobile registrations for 1926 and the num- 
bers of wholesalers and retailers in 35 kinds ot business together 
with a summary dividing them by counts into 6 distinct groups of 
financial ratings by markets and States. 

A specially drawn wall map measuring 44 x 67% inches ac- 
companies each book. It locates all 8,073 towns clearly. A key to 
the location of each community is given in the General Index of 
the book where these cities and towns are listed alphabetically. 
This Index also tells you upon which pages the study of each city 
and town may be found. 

The gratis distribution of this book is limited to those business 
executives who are interested in the utility of newspaper advertis- 
ing and its relation to their business. Application for a copy must 
be made on your business stationery, enclosing 50c in stamps to 
cover postage and packing. 





THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
Suite 1221-A, at 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Advertising In this issue of 
Printers’ INK, 

Does Its Own 3). Arthur J. 
House Cramp, director 
Cleaning of the American 


Medical Association’s Bureau of 
Investigation, calls on the toilet 
preparation industry to purge it- 
self of what the association be- 
lieves are dishonest advertising 
practices. Honest advertisers in 
this field—meaning, of course, by 
far the larger portion of manu- 
facturers making and selling cos- 
metics—will agree with what Dr. 
Cramp says. And if they do get 
together to cut out certain bad 
spots they will only be following 
precedents set by advertising as a 
whole. 

We sometimes wonder if those 
connected with advertising either 
as users, workers, sellers or pub- 
lishers realize what a thorough 
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job of housecleaning advertising 
has done during the last twenty 
years or so—an entirely voluntary 
job paid for from within. Ad- 
vertising has righted itself at its 
own expense. 

Take the Audit Bureau 
Circulations. Publishers and ai- 
vertising agents got together io 
end circulation abuses—to make 
sure that the advertiser would get 
what he paid for. Today, pub 
lishers far outnumber advertisers s 
in membership in the Bureau and 
pay a proportionately larger share 
of the overhead. Yet, the adver- 
tisers control the organization 
through having been allowed a 
majority on the board of directors 

Business men know what the 
Better Business Bureau movement 
has accomplished in behalf of 
decent merchandising. This is 
another place where advertising 
has dealt with weaknesses within 
itself and has cheerfully paid the 
cost. 

All this has required courage 
and vision. Just as Dr. Cramp 
says, it is a “mussy job” to go 
after abuses within one’s own in- 
dustry. It would be more pleas- 
ant, perhaps, to allow them to 
persist. But, as we have often said, 
American business is inherently 
honest. The manufacturer who 
has real integrity looks upon his 
line of business in rather an 
idealistic way. So does the up- 
right publisher, direct-mail firm, 
outdoor medium owner and ad- 
vertising agent. When he sees 
some gentleman of easy or uncer- 
tain ethical standards doing some- 
thing tending to degrade that busi- 
ness as a whole, he wants to fight. 

The net outcome has been that 
today there is vastly more honesty 
in business than dishonesty. The 
best part of it is that the transfor- 
mation has been wrought by seli- 
imposed laws. 





Man Last week the 
Wanted vice-president of 
ante a toilet special- 


ties company told us in the course 
of a letter that he was looking 
for a first-class man to take charge 
of the sales end of his perfume 
department. Perhaps we knew of 
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a man, he suggested,twho would 
be qualified for such a position. 
Then came this portion of the let- 
ter, to which attention is invited: 


We have tried out space advertising 
for a man and -_ not - 
that was tangible. number of men 
want positions, but are not quali- 
fied. Men who are employed do not 
answer advertisements, as a rule, unless 
they are deficient in their ability. Should 
you at any time come in contact with a 
man whom you believe would fill our 
position we would be very glad to hear 
from him, 

TenNINGS MaNuFACTURING Co., 

i . Jennincs, Jr., 
Vice-President. 


The Jennings company has made 
perfumes since 1872 and is located 
at 1314-18 Division Avenue, South, 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. We 
are presenting the company with 
this amount of “man wanted” ad- 
vertising because its letter brings 
up a point inviting discussion. 

When an executive is confronted 
with the task of looking farther 
than his own organization for the 
one man to fit into some respon- 
sible position, the most satisfac- 
tory solution is a frank statement 
of his wants and the qualifications 
necessary to the position to be 
filled, in paid space over his own 
name. 

We do not agree with Mr. Jen- 
nings that only men of deficient 
ability answer such advertisements. 
It is directly contrary to the ex- 
perience of Printers’ INK, which 
has during its history carried a 
large amount of “man wanted” 
advertising. 

A real opportunity for greater 
growth and usefulness in a wider 
field, with possibilities for greater 
earning power, is as attractive to 
the successful business man now 
holding a responsible position as 
it is to the rank and file. Such 
men, however, are not so inclined 
to answer “blind” advertisements. 

The man now employed, who is 
for any one of a number of rea- 
sons considering a change, wants 
to know the company with which 
he is dealing. He is more hesi- 
tant about putting his story before 
the mysterious “C-52” than before 
the vice-president of Jennings 
Manufacturing Company. 

It has been proved in our own 
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experience that adequate copy 
which states clearly the essential 
qualifications required in the man 
sought, with an outline of the pos- 
sibilities in the new position signed 
by a reputable company, will bring 
a class of responses which will 
prove a revelation. 

Among firms which have used 
this type of advertising in Print- 
ERS’ INK are: Chickering & Son, 
Ohio Brass Company, Abraham & 
Straus, Andes Range and Fur- 
nace Corp., Skelly Oil Company, 
Federal Motor Truck. 

Such firms and scores like them 
do not depend upon the range of 
their own personal acquaintance, 
nor do they ask others not en- 
gaged in the business of finding 
and placing men to “keep their 
eye out” for a man. They go out 
and get the one man they want by 
the most logical and direct route— 
paid advertising space, over their 
own signature in publications read 
by alert and progressive men. 





Maximum A few years ago 


fo an automobile 
Performance manufacturer 


Claims Hurt brought out a 
new car. His advertising revived 
an old theme—speed. 

The car had no monopoly on 
speed. It could be driven sixty 
or seventy miles an hour. So 
could many other automobiles on 
the market. The new car passed 
into the hands of the public in 
great quantities. It was seen 
everywhere. There was proof in 
this fact that the advertising had 
been read. There was further 
proof that the advertising had been 
read when one of these cars was 
seen on the open road. Very 
frequently the owners were en- 
deavoring to check up on its ad- 
vertised speed. 

The appeal used by this manu- 
facturer is being revived by other 
automobile makers who apparently 
hope to emulate his success. They 
are putting themselves in a posi- 
tion where their repeat business is 
apt to be endangered. It is cer- 
tain that any user of an automo- 
bile who continually endeavors to 
get maximum speed from his car 
will find himself with a product 
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of low resale value when he en- 
deavors to trade it in. The re- 
sult will be that they will knock 
the car instead of kicking them- 
selves for being foolish. 

A safe advertising rule for any 
automobile advertiser and manu- 
facturer of mechanical equipment 
is apparent here. Never advertise 
your product on the basis of its 
maximum capacity in such a man- 
ner as to encourage the purchaser 
to use it continually at that high 
level. If you do, and if the prod- 
uct is not made to perform at 
that high level continudéusly, then 
repeat business is endangered. 


’ The man _ who 
Let’s Get Up registers a slogan 

a Slogan! and then thinks 
that something is going to happen, 
is like a man who incorporates a 
company and then does nothing 
further about it. Made part of a 
consistent merchandising and ad- 
vertising policy, slogans may come 
to ‘stand in the mind of the buyer 
for definite products, and so be- 
come extremely valuable. 

On the other hand, slogans have 
also been known to mislead many 
a manufacturer, who has long been 
thinking of advertising, into a 
totally wrong conception of what 
advertising is and what it can do 
for his business if properly applied. 
He sees a slogan applied to an 
automobile by a company which 
has advertised it consistently for 
twenty-five years. ‘He hastens to 
register the same phrase as applied 
to his coffee substitute or a 
vacuum cleaner and _ foolishly 
thinks he has accomplished some- 
thing. It is but fair to tell such a 
manufacturer that he is laboring 
under a dangerous delusion. 

Slogans which have become 
successful after a long period of 
time have been made to represent 
value only because of an associa- 
tion of ideas. Almost all of them 
have come about, not out of a clear 
sky or as the result of a group of 
men sitting around a table and de- 
ciding upon a clever slogan, but as 
a by-product of merchandising and 
selling. A slogan like “An Invest- 
ment in Good Appearance” means 
nothing the first, second or tenth 
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time it is written. But when con- 
sistently advertised by a big cloth- 
ing house, it begins, after a time 
to register an impression in the 
buyer’s mind. 

The slogan of Johnson & 
Johnson, manufacturers of surgical 
dressings, is a good example of 
one that came into being as 
the by-product of something 
bigger. In its national advertising 
ten years ago, the company an- 
nounced that the local druggist was 
the logical merchant to furnish the 
company’s products to the buyer 
“We direct you to a drug store 
because a good drug store is a 
wonderful convenience and protec- 
tion to any community and merits 
your support,” said the company 
It described the druggist’s value in 
detail by various phrases and inci- 
dents. Later on, in the course of 
erecting an electric sign, all pre- 
vious advertising about the drug- 
gist was boiled down to: “Your 
druggist is more than a merchant.” 
Subsequently, the company added 
the phrase “Try the drug store 
first” and by consistently advertis- 
ing both of these, made them stand 
for something in the public’s mind 
and also won the good-will of the 
druggist. 

When a manufacturer goes to an 
advertising agency or a “slogan 
writer” and insists that a slogan 
as good as one used by his com- 
petitor be thought up, he is wrong 
when he thinks it is a slogan |x 
wants. In reality, it is the con 
sistent sales and advertising policy 
of his competitor which he is trv- 
ing to secure all in a moment. Hi 
overlooks the fact that there is a 
time element in advertising. He 
refuses to realize that he is trying 
to grab off quickly a quality and an 
impression which has taken pet 
haps twenty years to put over 
successfully. He thinks he wants 
a slogan. What he really needs is 
the ability and courage of 
other man to discover and then ad 
vertise some quality or thoug! 
about his product until he ha 
identified it in the public’s mind 
with the thing he makes. 

Merely thinking up and register 
ing a slogan means nothing. Ad 
vertising it may’ mean much. 
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- Unequaled in Philadelphia 
g | In Volume of 
: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











lead is best shown in the agate 
line totals for the year 1926: 


INQUIRER 7,339,215 
Ledger 4,574,720 
Record 2,327,805 





The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Branch Offices 


| 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
HE INQUIRER’S impressive 


285 Madison Ave. Woodward & Kelly 610 Hearst Bldg. 
360 N. Michigan Ave. | 











Advertising Club News 


Technical Publicity Association 
Hears W. L. Towne 


W. L. Towne, of the General Electric 
Company, gave an illustrated talk on the 
advertising of his company during the 
last few years, at the meeting last week 
of the Technical Publicity Association 
at the Advertising Club of New York. 
The General Electric Company started 
an educational campaign about five 
years ago, which was criticized because 
it had but little or no effect upon the 
actual selling of service or electrical 
equipment. After two years of educa- 
tional effort, the campaign was changed 
to have a more direct appeal on the use 
of electricity in the home and in in- 
dustry. 

A testing system used by General 
Electric on advertisements before their 
release, was declared by Mr. Towne 
to be of great benefit. loyees oes 
various epartments cool be called 


upon to give their opinion P .. new ad- 
vertisements. 
h 


The criticisms were often 

eeded. In the majority of cases Mr. 
Towne said that the public’s opinion of 
an advertisement coincided with that of 
the employees. 

The Technical association will hold a 
dinner-dance at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on May 6. Grant Armour, of 
the Electric Journal is in charge of ar 
rangements. . 

* 


New England Agency Council 
to Meet 


The New England Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies will meet at Boston on March 
21. James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the association; Ro 
Durstine, of Barton, Durstine & Os 
Inc., and William A. omson, director 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be among the speakers at 
this meeting. .% 


Los Angeles Club Opens 
Educational Program in Fall 


A course in the economics of market- 
ing and advertising will be the first fea- 
ture in the new three-year educational 
program of the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles. The new course, which will 
start November 16, will continue for 
three months under the direction of Dr. 
W. D. Moriarty, educational director of 
the Los Angeles club. 

* * * 


Sphinx Club to Meet 


The next dinner of the Sphinx Club 
will be held at the Rig sy = New 
York, on March The oa of 
arrangements tS Me R F. R. Hunts- 
man, Frank Harwood, Gilbert r "Hodges, 
William H. Rankin and Harry L. Reich- 
enbach. As its guests the club will have 
a number of well-known cartoonists. 
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Advertisers Told to Consult 


Bankers 

At a joint meeting of the board of 
directors of the Financial Advertisers 
Association of America, and the New 
Orleans Advertising -Club, held under 
the auspices of the advertising « lub, 
H. Ennis Jones, vice-president of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, and one of the directors of the 
association, declared that advertising 
men, sales managers and other business 
men should learn what their bankers 
know about current business conditions, 

“The bankers of the United States are 
enabled to keep their fingers always on 
the pulse of trade,” said Mr. Jones, 
“and usually sense an increase or de 
crease in the demand for commodities 
long before it becomes general through- 
out the country. They are enabled to 
do this by going to the source for their 
information and piecing together facts 
that to the average layman seem trivial 
and irrelative.” 

Mr. Jones also said that the great 
changes in economic conditions in recent 
years have been so startling that the 
accepted cycle theory of several years 
ago is now almost a thing of the past 


Poor Richard Club Sending 


Gavel to New Orleans Club 
The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia will present a gavel to the Adver- 
tising Club of New Orleans. The gavel 
was made from the flag-pole taken down 
from Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

. Ennis Jones, of the Poor Richard 
Club, will make the presentation when 
he visits New Orleans to attend the 
coming meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 


Aims to Double Membership 

The membership committee of the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore will at- 
tempt to reach a total of 1,000 members 
by 1928. here is a membership of 
cheut 500 at present. : 
The Baltimore Club, in co-operation 
with the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Baltimore, will hold a dinner-dance at 
the Emerson Hotel on April 26 

a 


Fraudulent Advertising At- 


tacked by San Antonio Club 

A campaign against questionable ad- 

vertising has been started by the vigi- 

lance committee of the Advertising Club 

of San Antonio, Texas. F. M. Herndon, 

secretary of the committee, is in charge. 
Se 6 


W. E. Mellinger Appointed by 
ane Beach Club 


w. Mellinger, publisher of the 
Long Boeck Realtor and Long Beach 
Tourist, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Long Beach, Calif, 
Advertising Club. 
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Fourth District to Meet at 
Daytona Beach 


The Fourth District of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association will 
| its annual convention at Daytona 
h, Fla., on April 10, 11 oe 12. 
. C. Carr, of St. Petersburg, is resi 
lent, and Frank H. Burns, Orlando, is 
ecretary. 

“Community Advertising” is one of 
the principal subjects to be discussed, 
but a résumé of the entire advertising 
field will be made. 

<arl Lehmann, secretary of the Or- 
undo Chamber of Commerce and first 
president of the Orlando and Orange 
County Advertising Club, will be one of 
the principal speakers. Mr. Lehmann 
will discuss the question, “What Is a 
Coe nmunity’s Responsibility to Its Ad- 

rtising! 





* * * 
Louisville Club Host to 
Electrical Men 


\ meeting of the Advertising Club of 
Louisville, Ky., at which Sine & 
White, superintendent of industrial re- 

ons of the Edison Lamp Works, 
Ger neral Electric Company, was the 
principal speaker, was attended by mem- 
bers of the local electric club. Mr. 
White told of the development of 
electric light. ‘ 


Convention Chairman 
Appointed by Rochester Club 


Milton G. Silver, sales manager of 
the John P. Smith Company, has been 
made general chairman of the committee 
of the Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club for 
the trip to the convention of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation at Erie, Pa., on May 
20 and 21. Ernest A. Paviour has been 
uppointed associate chairman of this 
committee. 

eo 2 «6 


Direct-Mail Course at Charles 
Morris Price School 


A direct-mail advertising course will 
he started March 21 by the Charles 
Morris Price School of the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia. This course will 
continue for ten Monday nichts and will 
he instructed by John A. Lutz, instruc- 
tor of the elementary class in the gen- 
eral advertising course. 

pe 


New York Junior Club Ap- 


points Assistant Treasurer 
Roswell M. Mahoney, of the Calvin 
\. Scott Publishing Company, has been 
med assistant treasurer of the Asso- 
SS Young Advertising Men of 
ew Yor 


‘ 


* * * 
Eugene, Oreg., Club Elects 
President 


Byron Abegglen was elected pres- 

nt of the Eugene, Oreg., Advertis- 

x Club, at a recent meeting. He suc- 
( calle Webster Ruble, resigned. 
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New York Club Reports a 
Profitable Year 


After deducting $25,800 for deprecia- 
tion, repairs and renewals, . -_ 
Swartz, treasurer of the Advertising 
Club of New York, reports net profits 
of $4,230 for the year ended December 
31, 1926. This eo oy with $292 for 
the previous year, when deductions were 
-— $10,800 

he operating profits during 1926 
amounted to $5,090. This total is made 
up by profits of $1,161 on ne and 
cigarettes; $757 on pool and billiards; 
$842 on the club publication; and $2,329 
on the restaurant. 

The mortgage on the club te a 
which provides for semi-annual payments 
of $3,750, has been reduced to B38, 750. 

In 1925 the restaurant was operated 
at a loss of two cents a meal. Last year 
each meal profited the club about two 
and a half cents. A total of 95,317 
meals were served during 1926, at an 
average cost of $1.602 each. 

The gross income for 1926 amounted 
to $184,520, against $135,564 in 1925 
and $123, 241 in 1924. xpenses for 
last year were $180,290. This com- 
pares with > 271 in the previous year 
and $118,374 in 1924. Dues for the 
year totaled $163,373; initiation fees, 
$14,940. 


On December 31, 1926, 2,373 mem- 
bers were enrolled. At that time last 
year there were about 2,250 members. 

* * : _ 
Wisconsin Governor to Address 
Sixth District 


Governor Zimmerman of Wisconsin 
will be the principal speaker at the open- 
ing session of the convention of the Sixth 
District of the International Advertis- 
ing Association, which will be held 
at Milwaukee on March 23 and 24. 
His subject is “Advertising from the 
we a of the State Government.” 

Candee, advertising manager of 
the National Enameling & Stamping 
Company, Milwaukee, and chairman of 
the program committee, announced that 
among the speakers who will appear at 
the convention will be: E. J. oe 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Compan 
who will 8 ak on “Industrial Advertis 
ing”; . Harn, — director of 
the Rua’ Bureau Circulations; 
Stephen Bowles of the Janesville, Wis., 
Gazette, whose subject is “Advertising 
and Merchandising in Small Cities and 
Towns”; and Harry Hall, of the Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company, who will talk 
on “Newspaper Advertising.” 

A dinner-dance will be held the eve- 
ning of March 

oe 2 


Milwaukee Club Invites 
Students to Convention 


Students of sales and advertising 
courses at Marquette and Wisconsin 
universities have been invited to at- 
tend the Sixth District convention, to 
be held at Milwaukee on March 23 
and 24, as guests of the Advertising 
Club of Milwaukee. 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NEW use for the attractive 

outdoor advertising of Camel 
cigarettes is reported by a Class 
member in the great Northwest. 
He writes the Schoolmaster that an 
enterprising haberdasher of Se- 
attle, Wash., has made the in- 
teresting discovery that Camel 
advertising stimulates the sale of 
men’s hats. To such lengths does 
this stimulation go, indeed, that the 
haberdasher in question has learned 
to watch the boards for new Camel 
advertising, to note the style and 
color of the hats worn by the 
good-looking men drawn by the 
Camel artist and to display hats 
in his window of a corresponding 
style and color. Men thereupon 
come into the store and buy these 
hats. 

Nominate two candidates for the 
Hall of Fame, Camel advertising 
and the retailer. All really effective 
and authentic advertising has some 
such result as this, which is an 
echo of human conduct throughout 
the world. To many men, this 
Camel advertising is the Prince 
of Wales. They like the man they 
see in the picture—like the kind of 
cigarettes he smokes, and what he 
wears. So they accept his sug- 
gestions. 

That outdoor advertising for 
men’s hats is not a new discovery 
is a part of this Class member’s 
report, for he mentions a North- 
west hat manufacturer who uses 
outdoor displays near the entrances 
to cities and towns, up and down 
the Coast. This manufacturer has 
his own retail stores in some of 
these towns. Undoubtedly, Camel 
advertising is as helpful to his 
stores as it is to the haberdasher 
first referred to. 

The latter not only handles hats 
but other wearing apparel for men. 
His name is Hatton and his slo- 
gan is “Hatton for Hats.” That 
he advertises on his own account 
may be fairly presumed. His tes- 
timony to the efficacy of Camel 
outdoor advertising is reported as 
follows: 

“T have found the best advertis- 


ing for hats to be Camel cigarettes. 
These outdoor advertisements show 
men wearing snappy headgear in 


up-to-the-minute styles of new 
shades of grays, browns and 
greens. There have been definite 


instances of men coming into my 
establishment and asking spec 
cally for the model and color of 
the hat appearing in the cigarctt 
company’s advertising. If a brown 
hat is featured, there is a dema:d 
for this shade, and as the colors 
and styles change in the advertise- 
ments, men come in and ask for 
them.” 
* * * 

The temptation to make stinging 
and sarcastic remarks in consumer 
advertising about competitors who 
imitate your product is_ strong. 
The Schoolmaster well realizes the 
force that drives many manufac- 
turers on to make such remarks 
He doesn’t blame them for doing 
this. Doubtless they get their 
money’s worth by proclaiming their 
true feelings on the situation to 
the entire world. 

The Schoolmaster, _ believes, 
however, that it is possible for a 
manufacturer to get more than a 
chance to give vent to his feelings 
if he will be more careful of his 
phraseology. There is a chance 
to impress the consumer with the 
fact that the manufacturer is a 
good sportsman, through carefully 
chosen words that glide over the 
situation and leave a friendly feel 
ing for the man whose product is 
being imitated. To be specific, th« 
Schoolmaster points to the follow 
ing paragraph from a newspaper! 
advertisement on Parker Duofold 
Pens: 

“See this distinguished pen at 
the nearest pen counter. But look 
for the imprint ‘Geo. S. Parker’, 
so flattering imitations can’t de 
ceive you.” 

The words “flattering imitations” 
put the consumer who reads this 
paragraph on his guard, but at the 
same time leaves the thought: The 
man who made the Parker Pen 
knows it is good and that in the 
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The Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville 


e o > e 

Building Managers’ Advice 
W. R. McQuaid, president of the owning company of 
the above building, gives his opinion of the Building 
Planning Service of the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers which advised on this struc- 
ture. He says in part: “The committee’s advice as to 
materials, trim, finish of walls, finish and type of hard- 
ware, plumbing, lighting fixtures, other fixtures, heat- 
ing and refrigeration plants, wiring for lights, phones, 
messengers and numerous other items was valuable in 
this respect.” 
Send for a copy of BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT containing Mr. McQuaid’s article 
which demonstrates the importance of the building 
owner and manager on new construction of office, loft, 
apartment buildings, and apartment hotels. 





: BUILDINGS ano 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 






_PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4. B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 





























First Contact 


with prospective home build- 
ers enables the retail lumber 
dealer to control the sale of 
building material. You can 
talk to buyers for more than 
10,000 lumber yards in the 


CHICAGO * 


Est. 1873 A. B.C. 














Sometimes a 
new copy idea. 


Almost always a new copy style. 


Try me on a threadbare 
copy subject. 


Samples on request 

















For years manufacturers have 


sought an organization equipped 
to give them the same cooperation 


in prod o picture 
advertising tha now receive 
in- preparing thelr ir yrinted adver- 


tising. 
We offer advertisers the facili- 


duction service for ° 
industrial, educational sales, ad- 
vertising and propaganda purposes. 
Send for rate card 
Industrial — Propaganda Division 
Automatic Movie Display 
Corporation 
130 West 46th St., New York City 
Bryant 6321 


33 5 
fh 
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long run it will take care of it- 
self, in spite of imitators. 
oe « 

From aé_ gray envelope the 
Schoolmaster drew what seemed to 
be an old piece of canvas, folded 
over once, and tied at the fold 
with a piece of brown string. 
Further examination proved that 
this old piece of canvas was the 
cover of a _ booklet advertising 
Camp Bonnie Dune on Cape Cod. 
Opening to the first page the 
Schoolmaster found an insert on 
which were these words: 

Bound with a piece of worn sail from 
an old “windjammer,” tied with a bit 
of marline from the “ships stores,”’ this 
booklet from the Nautical Camp for 
Boys should be read with care, as it 
attempts to give a faithful picture of 
the camp and its activities. 

A closer examination showed 
that the canvas was truly a piece 
of worn sail, with the marks of 
many voyages staining its surface 
with mute history. Then the 
Schoolmaster raised the booklet to 
his nose and soon smelled the tarry 
aroma which comes only from 
ships that sail the seven seas. 

Camp Bonnie Dune is called by 
its owners a nautical camp and is 
situated on a salt, tidal estuary of 
Nantucket Sound. How better 
could the flavor of the sea have 
been put into the advertising than 
by the simple expedient of using a 
piece of sail cloth and a bit of 
marline? The Schoolmaster has 
always been a great believer in ad- 
vertising that subtly suggests the 
product being sold and in few in- 
stances has he seen the suggestion 
carried out so completely as by 
Camp Bonnie Dune. 

* * * 


Of late, the phrase “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes” has been used and 
abused in all its ramifications. 
Anita Loos certainly started some- 
thing. 

Last year, advertisers were ask- 
ing: “What price this?” and 
“What price that?” This year, it 
is “Gentlemen prefer blondes and 
they also prefer Blank socks, shoes 
or what-have-you ?” 

The Schoolmaster would like to 
suggest to the Class that, while it 
is frequently advantageous to take 
advantage of a clever catch- 
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| Bridging the Gap 
to Between Advertising and Sales 


The impulse to buy may 
dwindle to zero in the gap 
between reading your na- 
tional advertising and lo- 
cating a local source of 
supply. Flexlume bridges 
the gap. 

Let Flexlume electri- 
cally invite the consumer 
into your dealer’s store. It 

















will work day and night to 
spread your name and build 
your sales. 

Flexlume reminds old 
friends and new, “You can 
buy it here!” 







Investigate Flexlume for 
your advertising tie-up. 
Write for details of our 
quantity-order tryout plan. 











FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


World's largest manufacturers of 
electric advertising 


1042 Military Road, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FLEXLUME 


ELECTRIC DISPLAY 
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L. W. Gibson 


Secretary, The Kenyon Company, 
oston, 
says about the book, 

“CHECK-LIST CONTRACTS” 

“We have read over carefully 
your book ‘Check-List Con- 
tracts’ recently received and 
wish to say that we consider it 
a very valuable contribution 
to the agency business. Every 
agency and advertiser should 
be able to get something out of 
it.” 


$10.00 postpaid. Folder free 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc., Desk A-1 
One Madison Ave., New York 











If you use Direct-Mail— 


You'll find POSTAGE—devoted to Adver- 
tising and Selling by Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, etc.—a good investment. Clip the 
heading of this ad, pin it to your letter- 
head and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. 
Bill for $1 will follow. Every issue con- 
tains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 

















Available | 
Copy, Layout, Plans, Ideas 
Long, diversified experience in na- | 
tional,* mail-order, direct mail, mer- 
chandising; familiar every department 
of advertising and agency practice: 
forceful writer, superior layout ability, | 
rapid producer; original 
tile: available for So 
Executive, Box 143, 


and versa- 
$6500. 




















THIS PAYS FOR ITSELF 


“Commercial Engraving and Printing,” by 
C. W. Hackleman, is a big help to advertis- 
ing men, artists and students who wish to 
get ahead. 840 pages. Over 1,500 illustra- 
tions. 35 subjects. Sent on approval. Re- 
turn in 10 days if not worth more to you 
than the price. No advance payment. Write 
for FRE®B prospectus showing sample pages, 
contents, terms, etc. 

os * or cnenne PUB. CO., 

ept. B-6 Indianapolis, Ind. 





Photostats 7 
Br Photghanes 


lessenger Service 


PACH | BROS. 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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phrase or timely bit of advertising, 
it might be well for advertisers 
not to overdo it. The consumer's 
patience, like the proverbial came!’s 
back, has its limit of endurance. 

* * * 


The Namm Store, of Brooklyn, 
has adopted an interesting plan for 
treating the return goods problem. 
As we know, many customers im- 
pose upon the returned — goods 
policy of department _ stores. 
Women, especially, like to have 
wearing apparel sent home and 
when the goods arrive, it is much 
easier for them to tell whether they 
are really suitable. Now The 
Namm Store is attempting to pre- 
vent abuse of the returned goods 
privilege. A form letter is used 
whenever a customer returns mer- 
chandise. The letter reads: 


Dear Madam: 
we refunded yc 
or which ne 
returned to our Service Desk. 

Will you kindly let us know on the 
enclosed Postal Card the reason for re 
turning this merchandise? The informa 
tion may help us to improve our ser 
vice in the future. 

As we wish to complete our records, 
a prompt reply will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
he Namm Store. 


Here is one way that a depart- 
ment store may retain the good- 
will of a customer and, at the same 
time, strike at the returned goods 
problem. There is a psychological 
effect to the letter. Probably the 
next time a customer, who has re- 
ceived one of these letters, buys 
goods, she will buy with the inten- 
tion of keeping them. 

* * 

Another New York department 
store recently advertised a folding 
radio table. The Schoolmaster’s 
wife, not having time to visit the 
store clipped out the advertisement 
and sent it requesting one of the 
tables. The next day this department 
store took the trouble to call up the 
Schoolmaster’s house, which is 
well out of the city limits, to say 
that the supply of tables had been 
sold out, but more were expected 
within a week or so. In that way 
the store made one of its cus- 
tomers feel that she was being 
taken care of personally. 

This is only one of many in- 
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This man knows how 
to do big things: -- 


and his record proves it 


ERE is an available executive 

who has a firm grip on sound 
business principles, plus the ability to 
put them into practice along broad, 
constructive lines. 


For more than twenty years he has 
been steadily advancing in various 
fields of merchandising, selling and 
manufacturing. This progress includes 
wide engineering and executive exper- 
ience in the automobile industry, and 
extensive activity in the development 
of iceless refrigeration. 


Conversant with present-day trade 
conditions not only in America, but 
also in Europe and the Orient, and has 
close personal connections with in- 
dustrial and financial leaders. 


Available April First 


” 


Address “X”., Box 141, care of Printers’ Ink 
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«++ EMPHASIZING 


practical result- getting 
methods that qualify 
students for quick ad- 
vancement into advertis- 
ing positions that PAY. 


Vivid—Dramatic—DIRECT 


The Eastman classroom 
system, by mail, under a 
strong faculty of keen 
business men. 


Entirely different from the 
ordinary “book-course” 


method. 
BOX 15 


EASTMAN-POUGHKEEPSIE ¥ 


A National Institution for 


over Half a Century 


SECRETARY to Sales or Adver- 
tising Director—Young lady, 8 
years’ experience Domestic and 
Foreign Field, 2 years Columbia 
University, wishes position with 
manufacturer of toilet articles, 
agency or publication. Address 
“U,” Box 288, Printers’ Ink. 








Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 


process costs only $6.00 a dozen 
trial order will convince you that it is the best 
Re-Inking you can buy. 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murway St, 


OU Gn 
3 MW 


er 


| tising manager 
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stances which indicate that depar: 
ment stores are increasing their 
services. 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers 
to Discuss Production 


Four talks on advertising production 
will be given at a meeting of the Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers, a division of the 


| National Industrial Advertisers Associa 


tion, to be held at the Hotel Sylvania, 
Philadelphia, on March 18. 

Wesley B. Gibson, of the S. D. War- 
ren Company, New York, will give a 
talk on the manufacture of paper. “I 
graving” will be the topic of P. L. Hil 
debrand, of the Graphic Arts Engraving 
Company, Philadelphia. Morris Wey, 
of the Edward Stern Company, Philadel 
phia, will discuss “Printing.” ‘Art and 
Layout” will be covered by F. J. Suhr, 
of Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, I: 
New York. 


Harvey Advertising Service, 

Inc., Organized at Buffalo 

The Harvey Advertising Service, I: 
is the name of a new advertising b 
ness organized at Buffalo, N. Y.. by 
Levant H. Harvey and Frank G. Japha 
Mr. Harvey previously was secretary 
treasurer of Adams, Hildreth & Davis 
North Tonawanda, Y., advertising 
agency. Mr. Japha was assistant adver 
of the Rand Kardex 
Bureau. 


Radio Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


Tube Manufacturing 
manufacturer ot 


National 
Chicago, 


The 


Company, 


| radio tubes, has appointed Hurja-John 


son-Huwen, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


J. J. Barnett Joins Aubrey 
& Moore 


J. J. Barnett, for a number of years 
Western manager of Cosmopolitan, has 
joined the staff of Aubrey & Moore, 
Inc.. Chicago advertising agency. 


Try it. A 


, New York City 
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St. Louis Agency to Direct 
Marble Merger Campaign 


The Carthage Marble Corporation, 
Carthage, Mo., has been formed 
through the consolidation of seven mar- 
ble companies operating quarries in Mis- 
he new company has placed its 
sivertising account with The Harrison- 
Rippey Advertising Company, St. Louis. 
An initial campaign will make use of 
iness paper and architectural publi- 
tions. 





Pay Your Bills Promptly” 
Campaign for Richmond 


The Retail Merchants Association, 
Richmond, Va., will conduct a “Pay 
Your Bills Promptly” advertising cam- 
paign. This campaign will begin the 
utter part of March and will continue 
r twelve months. The campaign will 

conducted by the Ralph L. Dom- 

wer Advertising Agency, Richmond. 


A. H. Childs Dead 


Albert H. Childs, president of S. D. 
Childs & Company, Chicago printers 
ind stationers, died on March 10. He 
had been with this company, which was 

unded by his father, since 1878. He 
was for several years treasurer of the 
National Association of Stationers. 





Radiator Cabinet Account for 
O. S. Tyson Agency 

The Biltmore Products, Inc., Long 

sland City, N. Y., radiator cabinets, has 

po O. S. Tyson and Company, 


Inc , New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


W. O. Gundlach with “Orange 
Judd Illinois Farmer” 


W. O. Gundlach has joined the 
range Judd Illinois Farmer, Chicago, 
s advertising manager. He had been 
lvertising manager of the Nebraska 
Farmer, Lincoln, Nebr., for eleven years. 

















PRODUCTION 
MANAGER OPEN 


for connection with 
either advertising 
agency ornational ad- 
vertiser in New York. 
Can prove ability by past 
record of five years. Capa- 
ble of proper supervision 
of mechanical production 
from art to finished job. 
Opportunity first, salary 
second. 


“A"’, BOX 144, PRINTERS’ INK 
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ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


9 years of successful experience; 
3 years as advertising manager 
for a large national and indus- 
trial advertiser, 5 years as idea, 
copy, and contact man for ad- 
vertising concerns handling 
prominent accounts, and 1 year 
as head of my own agency pro- 
vide me with a splendid back- 
ground of practical knowledge. 
am 29 years old, gollege 
trained, and every bit alive. 


I know that my experience, 
ability, and personality would 
be an asset to the right kind of 
concern just as that concern 
would be an asset to me. I want 
a big job or a job that I can 
make big—a job where there's 
a whale of an opportunity. 


Address “O,”’ Box 284, P. I. 





ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Selling organization controlling 
high-calibre salesmen, or respon- 
sible sales executive able to build 
strong selling force and perma- 
nently located in a commercial 
metropolis, to sell a high-class 
and exclusive product of unlim- 
ited sales opportunity, non-com- 
petitive and of recognized value. 
Exceptional opportunity to es- 
tablish a permanent and lucrative 
business. Only reputable firms 
or responsible individuals giving 
full particulars will be considered. 
Address “Q,’’ Box 285, Printers’ Ink 





GERMAN Sales Literature 
Financial Bulletins 
Translations 
Surveys 
Copy 


PAUL HAHN-WUELLER 


1674 Broadway 
Circle 7217 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
cut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


Space to Let to Linotyper 
with own machine. Can assure $2,000 
to $3,000 work per year. Rent reason- 
able. Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT SALES MANAGERS: We will 
print, address, stamp, enclose and post 
your campaign of circulars, broadsides, 
catalogs or printed ideas. Small City— 
Low overhead. Send copy, we do the 
rest. Reliable, substantial. Printers and 
Publishers since 1858. The Advance Co., 
Ogdensburg, ms. Be 














PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVES 
Only magazine in field of 750,000 poten- 
tial subscribers. Young, growing by leaps 
and bounds. A few advertising contracts 
being sold by mail. Ready to place 
magazine with special representatives in 
Eastern, Middle Western and Western 
territories. Liberal commission and co- 
operation. All office equipment and sup- 
ply manufacturers and correspondence 
schools your prospects. Box 553, P. I. 


What Can We Market for You? 


A retail nursery organization located in 
the Middle West desires to add addi- 
tional lines that can be sold through 
house-to-house salesmen calling on farm- 
ers, or by direct mail. Prefer some use- 
ful article, on which repeat business can 
be expected. Will consider purchasing 
suitable articles or handling them on a 
ogg yee basis. Send yd circu- 
lar, if possible. Address Box 567, 








HELP WANTED 





Fashion, advertising and commer- 
cial Photographic Studio requires 
the services of a contact-man in 
charge of sales. Box 552, P. I. 


ARTIST 
Mechanical retoucher, preferably a man 
who can help out in lettering if need be. 
Send samples and state salary wanted in 
first letter. Position open and permanent. 
Service Studios, 356 E. Congress St., 
Detroit, Michigan. 








Writer to handle commercial and adver- 
tising subjects of a semi-technical nature 
in the advertising department of a national 
manufacturer. College man under 30 pre- 
ferred. Excellent opportunity for hard 
worker to develop writing ability and ac 
quire engineering knowledge. Salary pros- 
pect promising. In reply, state ex pers: 
ence and salary expected. Box 561, P. I. 





Stenographer: General stenographic and 
office work. College training preferred 
Knowledge of filing and proof reading 
desirable. Apply in own handwriting, 
stating education, experience, religion, 
telephone number. Salary $25 to $27.5 
Box 549, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY—Sincere, real, energ 
salesman to become partner high- class : 
service. Commission basis at first. : 
investment required. State age, past 
perience and references. All transactio 
strictly confidential. Box 543, P. I 


WANTED 
Three high-grade men, qualified to repre. 
sent a group of well-known citizens of 
Manhattan, to interview representative 
business men (1) for subscription to a 
fund; (2) for advertising orders; (3) 
for book orders; one or all. For further 
information, telephone Murray Hill 6130 


ART SALESMAN 
Progressive art service in New York do 
ing high-grade art work for agencies and 
manufacturers needs the services oi a 
salesman. Applicant must be young man 
with advertising knowledge and with un 
derstanding of commercial art. exe 
experience not necessary. Box 558, I 


UNUSUAL OPENING 
offered a young man of attractive person 
ality to act as representative and solicitor 
for a growing letter service. Must be 
able to write own letters and take care of 
outside contact generally. A share in the 
business will be given to the one wh 
brings home the bacon. Box 562, P. | 

















We are a_ fast-growing Boston 
Advertising Agency. You are a young 
man capable of initiating and following 
through the mechanical production ot 
advertising from start to finish. You 
have written a certain amount of cop) 
and want to write more. You have 
ideas and can get them on paper for an 
artist to work up. Your first letter 
will give us your side of the story, 
completely. It will be held in strict 
confidence. If it sparks with us, we'll 
arrange for an interview. Address lox 
547, Printers’ Ink. 





A leading special newspaper agency, 
long established, wants a live, aggressive, 
wide-awake solicitor and executive in its 
Chicago Office who may be acquainte: 
with national advertisers and agencies i: 
Chicago territory, young man betwee! 
24 and 28 preferred, possibly a spac 
buyer now. Salary may or may not 
exceed present remuneration but a very 
unusual future is guaranteed to on 
who has real initiative and ambition 
State age, experience and salary ex 
pected. Replies treated in strict con! 
dence. Communications returned | 
desired. Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS 


Loose-Leaf Helps 


lany years ago I got the idea that an 
iction service in advertising and 
ling should be to some extent on the 
leaf basis. This plan permits the 
k introduction of new ideas and hap- 
rings—the convenient revising of ma- 

| that passes out of date. 
t the same time I use, in my Coach- 
Service in Advertising, Selling and 
ness Writing, a series of text-books 
lege standard. These cover funda- 
tals. The two kinds of material, 
ined with the most personal type of 
espondence, afford an ideal service 

imbitious men and women. 
| now have a fine group of alert sub- 
rs using spare hours under my 
ince. It is a pleasure to aid such 
nest “business climbers.” I can help 
ers. I am sure I am giving these 
and women, at a relatively small 
more than I am ordinarily able to 
give some advertiser-client who may pay 

a fee of $500 or more. 

Service for twenty months. No “blue 
sky’ promises of fancy-salaried jobs, but 
high-class employers last month called on 
me to fill four good openings. Frankly 

written prospectus on request. 
Tell me what you are doing and what 
you think you want to do in the years 


a sap 


Box 616 Easton, Pa. 
Vember, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and Authors’ 
League of America 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN with practical knowledge 
f copy, layouts and production for di- 
rect mail and publication advertising. 
College graduate. Experienced. Single. 
Moderate salary. Box 551, P. I. 


ARTIST 
2 years’ agency experience, layouts, let- 
tering and black and white Some. 
Would prefer position as assistant to an 
irt director or visualizer. Box 557, P. I. 


JUNIOR COPY MAN 
Has unusual copy-writing ability, crea- 
tive ideas, understands layouts, produc- 
tion. Resultful sales letters. Five years 
selling. Married, 34. New York. Box 
4, Printers’ Ink. 
SECRETARY 
Refined, well-educated young woman (25); 
nine years’ experience; five years secre- 
tary to advertising agency executive; ex- 
pert stenographer; competent bookkeeper ; 
valuable assistant; now employed. Salary 
$4 Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY and IDEA MAN 


capable in layout and typography; hard 
cks, sound training, experience have 
ed the “iron” to the point ready 
some New York agency or hard- 

ting department to strike and shape 
s desired; Christian, 28; married. 
560, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED PART TIME WORK on 
Copy and Layouts for advertisements, 
catalogs, folders, etc., by young man 
seven years’ experience handling national 
accounts. Box 554, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS 
FAST-MOVING news and ad man avail- 
able. 24, Univ. Grad. 4 yrs’. newsp. exp., 
2 at news—rep’ng and desk. 2 at ads, 
display, now manager. Box 544, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
38, desires bigger opportunities. Has pro- 
duced noteworthy results. Fifteen years’ 
experience in agency and technical field. 
Married. ‘Christian. Box 550, P. I. 


3 . ARTIST 

High-class work. Dry brush, line and 
color. Several years experience in well- 
known Art Service, New York City. 
Wants to make change. Box 563, P. 1. 


. * 
Novice Copy Writer 
Young man, 26, desires position with ad- 
vertising agency. Can draw. Good edu- 
cation. Salary secondary. Box 555, P. I. 


Responsible position desired by thor- 
oughly businesslike woman. Has had ex- 
perience bank library, sales department, 
secretarial, department head work. Un- 
usual executive possibilities. Information 
expert. Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 


MR. ADVERTISING MANAGER! 
Consider a competent young man, funda- 
mentally trained in Advertising, Agency 
newspaper experience, creative Copy 
Writer, university graduate, as assistant. 
Box 556, Printers’ Ink. 


ee se ae ee 
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Good roughs. 
Complete knowledge, art sources and 
mediums. 

3. Excellent past experience. 

4. Young, married, personable. Oppor- 
tunity only object in making change. 

Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising, 28, good edu- 
cation, on writeup, 
strong on copy. Original forceful. 
Wants advertising manager manufac- 
turing concern or house organ. Well 
employed, but will consider Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati or New York. If 
ou need a man $75 will get me. 
ox 545, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
Eight years with present employers, sell- 
ing Photo-Engravings, Wood Engravings, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Art and Com- 
mercial Photography. Desires to locate 
with a reliable Photo-Engraving Company 
in the Chicago district, with an oppor- 
tunity for advancement to an executive 
position. Highest references from pres- 
ent employer. Box 568, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMANAGER with small manufac- 
turer or Divisional Manager with large 
one. Thoroughly familiar with the distri- 
bution of products through either Dealer 
or Jobber organizations or direct to the 
consumer. Capable of building, training 
and holding a Sales Organization which 
will get results. Twenty-nine years of 
age; married; college education; C .. 
years’ experience. Convincing er- 
ences. G., 112 Maple Avenue, 
Irvington, N. J. . 


editorial, 
producer, good 
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The distinguished makers of 


Oh Henry! 


—The WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 
have recently joined that distinguished 
group of manufacturers, 


Alfred Decker & Cohn, makers of 


Society Brand Clothes 


Fansteel Products Company, makers of 


Balkite 


Radio Power Units 
Armour & Company, makers of 
Yona CASTILE 


Luxor, Limited, makers of 


flor and WRASNY 


COSMETICS 





John F. Jelke Company, makers of 


Dobici 


NUT MARGARINE 


| — whose advertising is handled by 
_ The JOHN H. DUNHAM Company 


| TRIBUNE TOWER 
| CHICAGO 
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The Chicago Tribune 
Leads in 21 of 28 Ad- 
vertising Classifications 


N 1926 The Chicago Tribune led all other 

Chicago newspapers in 21 of the 28 classifica- 
tions of which the Advertising Record Company 
keeps lineage records. The second newspaper led 
in four classifications and the third paper in two.* 
The Tribune was first in the following classifica- 
tions: 


Automobiles Drug Stores 
Automotive Parts and Miscellaneous 
. Accessories Musical Instruments 
pneting Opticians 
Educational Publishers 


Railroads 
Real Estate 


Financial 
Furniture 
Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing Resorts 
Hotels Restaurants 


Household Appliances Tobacco 
Medical Toilet Preparations 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


*One of the four classifications (dental) in 
which the second Chicago paper led is not 
accepted by The Tribune. 

Of the 17 classifications of national advertis- 
ing only, The Tribune led in 14 and the 
next newspaper in two. 








